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Sorirties. 


HE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY.—The NEXT 
MEETING wat be held at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER 
STREET, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 19, at 5 pm., when 
a Paper, ‘entitled * "MABINOGION’ (L), wh be read by Dr. JOSEF 
BA AUDIB, oy Secretary. 
4, New Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C., naniey ‘10, 1916. 








Educational. 
UILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


mx Carpenter Street, Victoria Embankment, E.C. Established 
tion of mdon.  Principal— LANDON RONALD. 
MUSICAL EDUCATION at an inclusive fee. 
LESSONS are given in — Musical ——— and STAGE 
=m in aa Gesture, 8 Danc Fencing, and 
E ORCHE STRAT, P Actions UNDER THE 
THE. PRINCIPAL. Prospectus 
Beha pasenineons (open 
M BEGAN JANUARY 10. 
8AXE WYNDHAM. Secretary. 





and Syllabus of Loca 
7 free. NEW he 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
ik G'S COLLEG E 


DEFABTMENT aloe Te nO ote eee FOR 


NDARY 
a yh re... ad HISTORY OF EDUCATION—J. W. 
= —_— B.A., Professor of Education (Head of the Depart- 


The ‘ie, which includes Practical Work in Secondary 8chools, 
extends over One 1 Year in October or January. 
It = suitable a. those who are preparing to take the Teachers’ 
Diploma of the University of London. 
e fee is 201. for the vear if paia in advance, or Eight Guineas per 
Term (Three Terms in the Yea 
URSE OF LE :CTURES ‘on 7: of ptoaticn is given 
DAYS, 4 Fee 6d. oe 
should be made to Prof. ‘ADAMSON, ‘King’ 8 Gollege, ‘Strand. 
G’S LEGGE 


I L 
K “* KING'S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
COMPLETE COURSES OF STUDY are arranged in the following 
Faculties for Degrees in the University of London. Students may 
also join for any of the subjects without taking the Com) wit Course. 
Froilities ir research are given. and EVENING RSES. 
Y OF ARTS, including Secondarv Teachers’ Training 
onan aa Training College, and Oriental Studies. 
FACULTY OF LAWS. 
FACULTY OF SCIENCF.—(a) Natural Science Division; (bh) 
Medical Science Division; (c) Bacteriological and Public Health 


Department. 
ACULTY OF ENGINEERING.—Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical 
Engincerin z. 
RM BEGAN on WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 12, 1 
Hostel for Men: The Fistanes, Denmark Hill, 8.E., an “Theological 
Hostel, Vincess Square. 8 
Hostel for Women : Gueen Mary’s Hostel, Campden Hill. 
For Prospectus, app y to THE SECRETARY, King’s College, 
Strand, London, W 


)DUCATION meee of SCHOOLS and TUTORS 


PROSPECTUSES po 8C HOU al d of ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE, 
nd UNIVERSITY TUTOR 
Sent (free of ohare e) to oon on he of Ss by 
GRIFFITHS, POWELL, SMITH & FAWCETT, School Agents. 


Established 1833. 
34, Bedford Street, Strand. ee 021 Gerrard. 








ONIVERSITY OF LONDON. 











Situations Varant. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the position of 
UEENSLAN DTURER IN ECONOMICS in the UNIVERSITY OF 
he yoy will be required to deliver Lectures to University 
oa and also to condest Classes ,for Workers similar to those 

arried on by the Workers’ 
Candidates should forward their a ether with three 
copies of their testimonials, to ae e University of 
hotograph of the 


Queensland, Brisbane, Austra’ 
on lications should be accompanied 
date, and — be posted so as to R Eng ind not later than 
SAN SUARY 2 RY 27, 


Th ary 
allowance of 50 





lications, 
ISTRAR, 


wil ibe a at the P aaa of 3501. per annum, and a travelling 
will be made. 
Ad will he gun on application to aon AGENT- 
FOR QUEENSLAND, 409-410, Strand, W. 


Further 
GENERA 





HE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
AGRICULTURE, Rome, invites applications for a post as 

ENGLISH TRANSLATOR AL, e Bureau of Economic and Social 

Intelligence. Salary 4,000 must have 


cs perannum. Candi 
eral education and, preferably, some knowledge 


UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


LECTURESHIP IN FRENCH AND GERMAN. 
Applications for the above Lectureship should reach 
THE CHANCELLOR, University, Perth, Western 
Australia, not later than MARCH 14, 1916. 


The tenure of office shall, in the first place, be for a 
period of three years. 

Salary 400/. per annum. 

Copies of the conditions of appointment may be obtained 


at the Office of THE AGENT-GENERAL FOR WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA, Savoy House, Strand, London, W.C. 








Situations Wanted. 
ORRESPONDENT snd TRANSLATOR for 


French, Spanish, German e Scandinavian Languages 
seeks POSITION. Also knowledge 0 of eatin Forkaguese, and Dutch. 
-—JOHN DORUM, B.A., 36, Stanley Gardens, N 








Miscellaneous. 


ITERARY Co- OPERATION. — Middle-aged 

GE eessin, highest credentials, dean an 
ASSOCIATE. COLES ORATO istorical and Scientific Work.— 
Address, confidentially, CLARENDON. Box 2135, Ae enzum Press, 
11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, B.U 


RT AND DRAWING MASTER, Certificated, 
Medallist, Exhibitor at R.A., testimonials, ineligible for 
Acme. desires CLASSES in or near ndon—Elementary or 
Advanced subjects.—Box_ 2134, | + _caaal Bream's 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E 


. AUTHORS. — SERIAL STORY COMPETI- 

. Prize. Full particulars in this week's 

PEOPLE'S JOURNA L, the great Family Newspaper.—Write for 

full particulars to “STORY EDITOR.” Prople's ual 186, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C. 











Aman WANTED, known and unknown, 

a... iene. Every description x Literary Work required. 

hatever.— Write for particulars, in first instance, to 2333, 

Raves Advertising Offices, Fleet Street, EC. Special attention to 
New Writers. 





EANE’S PRIVATE TECHNICAL BUREAU 
“MINERVA” oniatlicbed 1888) TRANSLATES fe | 
Chemical, or any specially difficult work prompeiy, ees, Patent 
prone Searches at Museums. MSS. ae for press. Bicents 
— c.—79, Broadhurst Garden, Hampstead, London, 








Cype-Writing, Kr. 


Soe & SIKES, Type-writing Offices, 223a, 
ae Road, Ww .—Authors’ MSS. ; Plays and Actors’ 

General, and Commercial Documents ; = written 
Paceiraile Feces Lessons. Keferences. Established 1893 


YPE-WRITING.—Authors’ MSS. Work 
promptly and carefully executed.  . el low terms.— 
C. CUMINGS, 18, Shakespeare Road, Hanwell. 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
YPE-WRITING by Woman Graduate (Classical 


Tripos, Girton Cees, phrtdae : = pe ares, Londen). 
Bienes, Revision, Shorthand CATCH POOL, M.A 

Lingard’s Road, Lewisham, i _*3. ‘CAMBRIDGE TYPE- 

WRITING OFFICE.—Tele: Lee Green 1075. 





UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPE-WRITING of 


every Ee eg accurately and promptly executed. Short- 

band EPROPOLA aR eoy se id Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 

= ng IAN TYPING OFFICE, 27, Chance cery Lane. el. 
nt. 





genera! of 
subjects. They must possess a thorough knowledge of French and at 
least one other Language (Italian, German, or spanie). The selected 
candidate to enter on his duties at the earliest possible date. La 
class fare e paid.—Ap: entene. accompanied b’ 
of testimoniale, should be 8 sent to” ENERAL S SECRETA Y. 
International Institute of FB ding Sona 


UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, PLAYS, LEC- 

TURES, ESSAYS, and TYPE-WRITING of every description 

promptly and ‘accurately undertaken.—Box 2122, Atheneum Press, 
11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, i 





Ory OF YORK EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


YORK MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

A FORM MISTRESS is RE DIRED, with soeatel, jualifications 
in a The salary will be in accordance with scale, viz., 
minimum 100/., maximum 1601. 

Canvassing, sither directle or indirectly, will disqualify candidates. 
a ¢ ve ion will be forwarded on receipt of a stam 
addressed ove relope, — must be return fore 

Secretary. 


. H. MASON. 
Education oitices, Clifford & Street, York. 








AUTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, 


PLAYS, ESSAYS, 
TYPE-WRITTEN WITH COMPLETE ACCURACY. 


Clear Carbon Copies guaranteed. 
References to well-known Writers. 
M. STUART, The Croft, Bellingdon Road, Chesham, Bucks. 


STORIES, 





Entered at the New York Post Office as 
Second Class matter. 








The Publishers will be much obliged to any 
reader who will acquaint them with any 
difficulty that may be experienced in 
obtaining copies of the paper. 

Office: 
11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 








Sales by Auction. 


The Valuable Library of the late ROBERT DRANE, Esq. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AvCTIOS, ‘at their House. No 13, ae 
Street, Strand, Af WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 
Followin Daya l o'clock precisely, a SELECTED PORTION “of ithe 
VALUA IBRAKY. the Property of the late ROBERT DRAN 
Esq., of Queen Street, Cardiff, including Tracts of Luther and Ms 
Contemporaries— Works of John Cotton and the Mathers, &c.—Early 
Printed Books—Tracts by and relating to Alexander Pope and Colley 
Cibber—scarce Works of George Borrow—Books on the Fine Arts— 
a © Works—Books on Natural History—many Books in 
ne Bindings 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








Authors’ Agents. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to 

consider and place M88. for easly publication. terary work of 

all kinds dealt with by experts who place ae interest first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—5 and 6, Clement's Inn, W.C. 








Catalogues. 
OOKS—SECOND-HAND OR NEW. 


Situated aa a University entre, we have pexnaptionel 
facilities for Alling your wan 
CATALOGUES issu State. wants. 
Foreign and Colonial Libraries supplied on best terms. 
GALLOWAY & PORTER, University Booksellers, Cambridge, Eng. 


Bown (over 1,000,000 volumes) on Literary, 
Educational, Law, Medical, Technical, and all other subj ects 
: New at 25 per cent discount. CATA 
UES post free. State wants. Books sent o approval.—W. & é 
FOYLE. 121-123, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 
© 8. 


M AG S} B 
109, Strand, London, W.C. 


DEALERS IN RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 


Catalogues sent post free to all parts of the World. 
Export orders solicited. 


Telegraphic and Cable Address: “ Bibliolite, London ” 
Telephone: ‘‘Gerrard 4664.” 














Printers. 


HE ATHENASUM PRESS has a wide ex- 

perience in modern BOOK, NEWSPAPER, and CATALOGUE 

production, and will be pleased to submit an Estimate on receipt of 
your requirements. 


11 and 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Telegrams: Evsovsos, Lonpon. Telephone: Centrat 2120. 








OETS’ TRANSLATION SERIES. 


CHORUSES FROM IPHIGENEIA IN AULIS. 
ANYTE OF TEGEA. (3d.) SAPPHO. 
The Series of Six Pamphlets, 2s. net. 
Write THE EGOIST, Oakley House, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 


(6d.) 
(5d.) 





OOM OF THE KAISER, foretold in Monk 
Johannes ey ag three-hundred-year-old prophecy. 8- 
| sont post, Ses. Cotpins 1s. 1d.; 12 caption Re. For distribu 
come 100 copies 88. Also THE EAGLES 
AND THE CARCASE, Oy idmeta in ten chaptere being the e most 
qounding book published in connexion wii on the 
War and its wittsaate ending, 2s. éd.. net, of Ko ANS LTD., 88, 
Chancery Londop. .U.; or at Newsagents, Bookstalls, &., 
throughout the "United 1 Kinga dom. 
—Also in the press, te be published shortly, THE WAR AND 
THE PROPHETS, 2s. net (postage 3d. extra); 3 copies, post paid, és. 
being a mary ellous revelation). 














CORNHILL 


Price One Shilling. 


Contents. 


THE SWIFTS: a Poem. 
By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. 


THE TUTOR’S STORY. Chaps. III.-V. 
By the late Charles Kingsley. 
Revised and Completed by his Daughter, 
Lucas Malet. 
SIR ALLEN YOUNG. 
By Sir Clements Markham, K.C.B. F.R.S. 


A FRAGMENT. By Boyd Cable. 
‘**PRO TANTO RETRIBUAMUS.” 
By Lady Poore. 


STORIES FROM AN OLD CATALOGUE: 
THE TOWN LADY. By Marjorie Bowen. 


THE NEW “ UBIQUE.” 
By Jeffery E. Jeffery. 


LITTLE GIRLS I HAVE MET. 
By W. H. Hudson. 


A WOUNDED OFFICER’S DAY. 
BLUEBEARD. By Agnes M. Blundell. 


SIR WILLIAM VAN HORNE. 
By S. Macnaughtan. 
THE BROKEN MEN OF FRANCE. 
By the Comtesse de Courson. 


LADY CONNIE. Chaps. V.-VI. 
By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 
15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








Snsurance Companies. 
NORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE. 





Founded 1797. HEAD OFFICES, NORWICH and LONDON. 
(London Head Office, 50, FLEET STREET, E.C.) 


CHIEF {3 and 72, King William Street, E.0. 
LONDON BRANCHES } 38, Cornhill, E.C. (Marine), 





CLAIMS PAID EXCEED .............. £32,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 


N.P.I e 
WAR LEAFLETS. 








1. Dividend Saving, 
2. Farmers and the Budget. 


3. Private Investment and Depre- 
ciation. 





Copies of any of these Leaflets will be sent post 
free to readers of the ATHEN®UM on application 
to the 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 


48 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C. 





THE ATHENXUM 


No. 4601, January, 1916 


A_ SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY TO ALL BOOKLOVERS. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT REMAINDERS OF 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Including English and European History and Biography, Natural Science’ 





Philosophy and Theology, General Prose, Literature, Poetry, Travel and 
Sport, and Works of Reference. In perfect condition, as issued, and offered, so 


long as the present stocks last, at exceptionally low prices. 


A NEW CATALOGUE of 160 pages will be posted gratis on application. 





JOHN GRANT, Wholesale Bookseller, 
31 George IV, Bridge, EDINBURGH. 
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THE EVER-POPULAR HOUSEHOLD REMEDY 


which has now borne the Stamp of Public Approval for 
OVER FORTY YEARS. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT, 


PLEASANT TO TAKE, REFRESHING, AND INVIGORATING. 


There is no simpler, safer, or more agreeable aperient which will, by natural means, get 
rid of dangerous waste matter, without depressing the spirits or lowering the vitality. 


It can be Safely Used every day even by Invalids and Children. 
The Best of all Household Remedies at all Times. 


Gentle and safe in its action, it does not cause griping or weakness. Always keep it in 
the house or in your travelling bag in readiness for emergencies. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 
J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND STORES EVERYWHERE. 


























BIOLOGY IN RELATION TO EDUCATION. 


A Course of THREE LECTURES given by Miss HOSKYNS-ABRAHALL at Crosby Hall. 


Lecture I. PERSONA: THE MASK. 
Lecture II. PSYCHE: THE SOUL. 
Lecture III. ‘*MORS JANUA VITA.” 


These Lectures appeared in THE ATHENZUM of APRIL 25, 1914, and five following 
numbers. A few complete Sets of the Six Issues may now be obtained. 


Price 4s. 6d.; post free, 4s. 9d, 





THE ATHENZUM OFFICE, 11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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~Macmillan’s New and Forthcoming Books. | 


NEW AND FINAL EDITION NEARLY READY. 


BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Green’s Short History of the English People. |The Fringes of the Fleet. By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


By JOHN RICHARD GREEN. With an Epilogue by Mrs. J. R. 

GREEN continuing the History to the present day. New and Final 
Edition. With Maps. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

*,* Apart from the important addition of the Epilogue, which forms the 

special feature of this edition, it should be noted that Messrs. Macmillan’s 


are the only complete and authoritative editions of the ‘ Short History,’ with | 


all the author’s latest corrections. 


Homer and History. By WALTER LEAf, Litt.D., Hon. 
D.Litt.(Oxon). With Maps. 8vo, 12s. net. 


The Saturday Review.—‘‘ Any wide agreement on Homeric questions 
seems beyond hope ; but, if it can be secured, Dr. Leaf deserves it...... Dr. 
Leaf’s discussion of Greek religion is the most interesting part of his book, 


and goes some way towards reconciling the warring views of modern | 


scholars.” 
A Catalogue Raisonné of the Works of the 
most eminent Dutch Painters of the Seven- 


teenth Century. Based on the Work of JOHN SMITH. By 


C. HOFSTEDE DE GROUT. Translated and Edited by EDWARD 
G. HAWKE. In 10 vols. 
Vol. VI. REMBRANDT, NICHOLAES MAES. Royal 8vo, 25s. net. 


Six Portraits of Rabindranath Tagore. By w. 
ROTHENSTEIN. Reproduced in Collotype. With Prefatory Note 
by MAX BEERBOHM. Imp. 4to, 10s. net. [Ready. 


The Reminiscences of a Musical Amateur, 
and an Essay on Musical Taste. By the Hon. WILLIAM MAITLAND 
STRUTT, born July 20, 1886, died November 22, 1912. Edited 
by HIS MOTHER. With Portraits. Extra crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

(Ready. _ 
CHEAPER RE-ISSUE. BY THOMAS HARDY. 
A Changed Man: The Waiting Supper; 














and other Tales. By THOMAS HARDY. Cheaper Re-issue. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. [ Ready. 
7 Pose. By STELLA BENSON. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Ready. 


Daily News.—‘‘ For its sheer cleverness the book is a delightful thing.” 


Six French Poets. Studies in Contemporary Literature. By 
AMY LOWELL, Author of ‘Sword Blades and Poppy Seeds,’ &c. 
With Portraits. S8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Ready. 

Contents. — Emile Verhaeren — Albert Samain — Remy de Gourmont — 

Henri de Régnier—Francis Jammes—Paul Fort. 


Bishop of Southwark’s Charge. A Charge delivered 
to the Clergy and Church Wardens of the Diocese of Southwark at 
his Primary Visitation on November 3 and 4, 1915, in St. Saviour’s 
Cathedral Church, Southwark. By HUBERT MURRAY BURGE. 
D.D., Second Bishop of the Diocese of Southwark. 8vo, —_ ag 

[Ready. 





Prayer : aSymposium. Edited by the Rev. Canon B. H. STREETER, 


M.A., and the Author of ‘ Pro Christo et Ecclesia.’ 8vo. 


War-Time Sermons. By H. HENSLEY HENSON, D.D., 

Dean of Durham. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. [Ready. - 

The Challenge. —‘‘ This volume contains twenty-one extremely interesting 

and, for the most part, admirable sermons. They contain vigorous and 

convincing expositions of Christian duty in time of stress and danger ; they 

use the lessons of history in a manner as interesting as it is informing; they 
handle the Scriptures with a masterly touch.” 


The Faith and the War. 4 Series of Essays by Members 
of the Churchmen’s Union and Others on the 2 Difficulties 
aroused by the Present Condition of the World. Edited by F. J. 
FOAKES-JACKSON, D.D. 5s. net. [Ready. 

The Morning Post.—‘‘ A volume packed with profound and luminous 
thought which precisely defines the proper militancy in this soul-searching 
period of the Church militant.” 


Fruits of Silence. Being further Studies in the Common Use 
of Prayer without Words, together with Kindred Essays in Worship. 
By Rev. CYRIL HEPHER, M.A., Editor of ‘‘The Fellowship of 
Silence.” With a Preface by GEORGE CONGREVE, of the Society 
of 8. John the Evangelist, Cowley, with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d. net. (Ready. 
The Yorkshire Post.—‘‘ This book contains much that may be helpful to 
all who are seeking a serener outlook upon life and desiring to draw the 
Churches into closer communion.” 


MACMILLAN & CG@., 


|The Caliphs’ Last Heritage. 





16mo, sewed, 6d. net. 
EDITH WHARTON’S NEW BOOK. 


Fighting France: From Dunkerque to Belfort. 
By EDITH WHARTON. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Ready. 
The Times.—‘‘ Readers of Mrs. Wharton’s novels know her power of 


(Ready. 


| insight and expression, and this collection of studies of France in war time 
| has a satisfying artistic completeness...... There is no lack of the active 
| side of war in this book, for the author had a free pass to various sections 


of the front.” 


Travels in the Turkish 
Empire. By Lt.-Col. Sir MARK SYKES, Bart., M.P. With 
Illustrations and Maps. 8vo, 20s. net. [ Ready. 

The Illustrated London News.—‘‘At this particular moment the 
appearance of this valuable contribution to our knowledge of the history of 

Turkey is especially welcome, and in years to come it is certain to take its 

place as a standard and monumental work.” 


STEPHEN GRAHAM’S NEW BOOK. 
THIRD IMPRESSION. 
The Way of Martha and the Way of Mary. 
With Frontispiece in Colour. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [ Ready. 

The Times.—‘‘In this book we are given more of those pictures of 
Eastern Christianity which, when they are presented to our mind, fasten 
upon it by their beauty and imaginative charm . Mr. Graham gives 
us something which no one else had given us quite in the same way.” 


Ordeal by Battle. ABRIDGED EDITION. By F. 8. 
OLIVER. Crown 8vo, ls. net. 
TWENTY-THIRD THOUSAND. 
Ordeal by Battle. By F.8. OLIVER. 8vo, 6s. net. 


Leaves from a Field Note-Book. ByJ.H. MORGAN, 


late Home Office Commissioner with the British Expeditionary Force. 
Extra Crown 8vo. 


Modern Europe. 
Crown 8vo. 
*,* This work provides a comprehensive survey of European history 
from the time of the French Revolution to the year 1914. 
The Empire and the Future. 4 Series of Lectures 
delivered at King’s College, London. Crown 8vo. 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 


Letters from a Field Hospital in Serbia. 
By MABEL DEARMER. With a Memoir of the Author, by 
STEPHEN GWYNN. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [ Ready. 


[Ready. 


By SYDNEY HERBERT. With Maps. 


‘Introduction to the Study of International 


Relations. By various Authors. Edited by ARTHUR 


GREENWOOD, B.Sc. Crown 8vo. 


Aircraft in War and Peace. 
ROBSON. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


The Military Map. By GERALD MAXWELL. 
Diagrams and Maps. 8vo. 


Heart of Europe. By RALPH ADAMS CRAM. Illustrated. 8vo. 


*,* This work describes Northern France, Belgium and Flanders, and 
the treasures of art and beauty enshrined in that beautiful land before the 
devastation of the great War. 


The Book of the Homeless (Le Livre de Sans- 

Foyer). Containing original contributions by Belgian, French, English, 
Italian and American authors, artists, and composers. Published for 
the benefit of the American Hostels for Refugees and Children of the 
Flanders Rescue Committee, and edited by EDITH WHARTON. 
With an Introduction by THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 8vo. 


Outline of Industrial History. With Special 
Reference to Problems of the Present Day. By EDWARD CRESSY. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [ Ready. 
Economics. An Introduction for the General Reader. By HENRY 
CLAY, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


LTD., LONDON. 


By WILLIAM A. 


With 
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DARLINGTON’S 
HANDBOOKS 


“* Nothing better could be wished for.”—British Weekly. 
“* Far superior to ordinary guides.” 
London Daily Chronicle. 
“The result of long experience and careful study.” 
gow Herald. 
“Written in a delightful literary style.” 
Dundee Courier. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
1s. each. Illustrated. 
Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


The Isle of Wight. The Vale of Llangollen. 
Brecon and its Beacons. The Channel Islands. 
The Norfolk Broads. The Severn Valley. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. 

The Wye Valley. 

Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the 
Norfol« Broads. 

Aberystwyth, Towyn, Barmouth, and Dolgelley, 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester and Gloucester. 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
Bristol, Bath, Chepstow, and Weston-super-Mare. 
Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Carnarvon, Anglesea. 
Conway, Colwyn Bay, Bettws-y-Coed, Trefriw, 
and Snowdonia. 

Edinburgh and Environs. 

Lynton, Ilfracombe, and North Devon. 
Exeter, Sidmouth, Exmouth, and Dawlish. 
Torquay, Paignton, Teignmouth, Dartmouth. 
Plymouth, Fowey, Truro, Falmouth. 

The Lizard, Penzance, Land’s End, Scilly Isles. 

“What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or in 
Rome give for such a book as this?” —The Times. 

“ A brilliant book.”—Sketch. 

“ Particularly good.”—Academy. 

“In this neatly bound book will be found all the 
interesting features, old and new, of the richest, largest, 
wealthiest, and most populous city in the world.” 

Manchester Courier. 

“The best handbook to London ever issued.” 

Liverpool Daily Post. 





SIXTH EDITION, 6s. 
Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged, 


By Sir EDWARD T. COOK. 
60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON 


AND ITS ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and Sir E. T. COOK, 
Author of ‘Studies in Ruskin,’ &c. 





100 Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, 3s, 6d. 


PARIS, LYONS, AND THE 
RIVIERA. 


60 Illustrations, 12 Maps, 5s. 


NORTH WALES. 

100 Illustrations, 12 Maps, 5s. 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
NORTH DEVON AND NORTH 
CORNWALL. 

60 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
SOUTH DEVON AND SOUTH 
CORNWALL. 

Feap. 8vo, Maps and Illustrations, 1s, 

THE MOTOR CAR ROAD BOOK 
AND HOTELS OF THE WORLD 


DARLINGTON & CO., Liangollen. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 
Paris and New York: BRENTANO’S. 


Railway Bookstalis and all Booksellers. 








“* The one decent bit of literature in the Mess.” 
—An Officer at the Front. 


THE 


SATURDAY 
REVIEW 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW has made 
arrangements to publish new “ Middle” 
articles, Special articles and _ reviews, 
signed and unsigned, by the foremost 
writers of the times, including some who 
are new to its pages. It has no inten- 
tion of neglecting those branches of life 
and thought which do not relate, directly or 
indirectly, to the conduct of the war. On 
the contrary it is intended rather to increase 
the attention paid to pure literature and 
scholarship. 


In politics—which, contrary to a curious 
popular delusion, is a noble, not a mean, 
calling—the Saturpay Review does not 
affect to have shed or changed its colour. 
It is the weekly review of the Tory Party. 
But it holds that party aims and ideals must 
be set aside, in the interests of the country, 
till the close of the war. 


The desire for a relief once in the week 
from the crushing materialism of the time, 
and from intellectual and spiritual starvation, 
has probably never been so keenly felt 
before, alike by soldiers on active service 
and by civilian workers at home; and there 
was never a greater need than that which 
exists to-day to revise and correct views and 
impressions got by hasty and desultory 
reading about the war during the week. 


It is the particular field and the duty of a 
weekly Review to aid the public in these 
directions; and this will be the constant 
aim, in its survey of the war each week, of 
the 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 


“ Fou have... consistently and courageously 
upheld the cause of National Service.’—The 
Rt. Hon. Watter Lone, M.P., to the 
Saturpay Review, January 7, 1915. 

“ Tread the * Morning Post’ overy day and 
the Saturpay Review every week—which 
except a man do faithfully, he cannot call 


himself educated....’ — A Correspondent 
in the December 11 issue. 


SIXPENCE WEEKLY. 


Yearly Subscription: United 
Kingdom, £1 8s. 2d. Abroad, 
41 tos. 4a. An Edition is 
published each week in time for 
the foreign and Colonial Mails. 


10, King St., Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 





THE 
New Witness 


Edited by CECIL CHESTERTON. 
Read 


AT THE SIGN OF 
THE WORLD'S END 


by 
G. K. CHESTERTON 


every week in 


THE NEW WITNESS 








Among the contributors are :— 
HILAIRE BELLOC, 
ERNEST DIMNET, 
DESMOND MacCARTHY, 
KATHARINE TYNAN, 
ERNEST NEWMAN, 

F. Y, ECCLES, 
Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES. 








A UNIQUE MAGAZINE. 


The . 
Resurrection 


Literary, Artistic, 
Philanthropical. 


ISSUED MONTHLY IN PARIS. 
Price Os. per Year, 


Great Britain and the Colonies. 


All the Profits of this Maga- 
zine are given to Orphans and 
other Victims of the War. 


“ Striking .... the writers are within 
sound of the guns, and can give us more 
accurate impressions of life and conditions 
in France and Belgium than many we 
receive.” —Ardrossan and Saltcoats Herald. 

“Unique in the world.” — Observer. 


AN INTERESTING RECORD 
FOR ONESELF AND A 
FINE PRESENT FOR 
A FRIEND. 
Send your Cheque or Postal Order direct 
to THE RESURRECTION, 26 Avenue de 
VOpera, Paris. 
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STORIES ::. REGIMENTS 


THE STORY OF THE 
OXFORDSHIRE AND 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
LIGHT INFANTRY. 


By Sir HENRY NEWBOLT. Richly Ilus- 
trated with Portraits, Battle Plans, Maps and 
Coloured Plates. Large 8vo, cloth, 6s. net ; 
sheepskin, 10s. 6d. net; by post 6d. extra. 

As the poet of British sea-power, Sir Henry Newbolt 
has given a new immortality to our great sailors, and 
in this, his latest book, the same vivid insight into the 
8 ~_ of English courage and military skill has pro- 

uced the ideal story of a great regiment. 


THE STORY OF THE 
ROYAL WELSH FUSILIERS. 


By H. AVRAY TIPPING, M.A. F-.S.A. 
Profusely Illustrated with Portraits, Battle 
Plans, Maps and Coloured Plates. Large 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. net ; sheepskin, 12s. 6d. net ; 
by post 6d. extra. 

More than two centuries have gone by since the Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers were called into being to fight for the 
liberties of Europe against threatened dominance by 
an aggressive monarch. Often since have they fought 
in the same cause, and for it they are fighting still. 
Staunch in adversity, resistless in victory, the regiment 
has upheld its own and its Sovereign’s honour in cloud 
and sunshine. Full of light and shade is the story of 
the Royal Welsh, and this volume surveys their indi- 
vidual deeds in relationship to the wide movements of 
which they formed part. 


THE STORY OF 
THE ROYAL SCOTS. 


By LAWRENCE WEAVER, F.8.A. With 
a Preface by the EARL OF ROSEBERY, 
K.G. Large 8vo, lavishly Illustrated with 
Portraits, Uniforms of different periods, Battle 
Plans, Maps, and a Frontispiece in colours. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. net ; sheepskin, 12s. 6d. net ; 
by post 6d. extra. 

For the first time the long and noble fighting story of 
the oldest regiment in the Regular Army is told. in 
vivid and human fashion from the days when Hepburn’s 
Scots fought for Gustavus Adolphus down to this year’s 
battles in Flanders and Gallipoli. 


THE 0.T.C. AND 


THE GREAT WAR. 


A Fail Record ofthe Foundation, Organization, 

and Personnel of the Officers Training Corps. 
By ALAN R. HAIG-BROWN. With an 
Introduction by Col. Sir EDWARD WARD, 
Bart., K.C.B. K.C.V.0., &c. Large 8vo, with 
collotype and other Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net, 
in cloth ; 12s. 6d. net, in sheepskin ; by post 
6d. extra. 
The part played by The Officers Training Corps in 
helping to officer all branches of His Majesty’s Forces, 
both before and since the outbreak of War, has proved 
to be of immense importance. It was felt that the 
time had come for the story of this notable movement 
to be recorded, and Capt. Haig-Brown was entrus 
with the work. The Author has given a full and 
detailed account of the rise and organization of the 








50,000 


copies have now’ been sold_ of 


AUNT SARAH 
AND THE WAR 


A TALE OF TRANSFORMATIONS. 
Wrappers, Is. net. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net 


“ The intellect of the book is exceptional ; but 
it is the depth of feeling that should make 
every reader proud and grateful.”—Pa// Mail 
Gazette. 


POLAND 


A STUDY IN NATIONAL IDEALISM. 
By MONICA M. GARDNER. Cloth, 
3s. 6d. net. 

“This eloquent book is a little epic of sorrow 
and courage...The author has a style that has 
caught fire from its subject and a grace and 
restraint that make the book appeal to all lovers 
of literature as well as to every generous heart.” 
—Evening Standard. 

“This masterly critical appreciation of a great 
national literature.”— Tad/et. 


A CENTURY OF 
SCIENTIFIC 
THOUGHT. sys 


BERTRAM WINDLE, M.A., M.D., LL.D., 
F.R.S., F.S.A., K.S.G. Cloth, 5s. net. 


ST. CATHERINE OF 
SIENA: Her Life and 


Times. By C. M. ANTONY. Demy 
8vo., with many illustrations, cloth gilt, 
6s. net. 

“This work is much more than ‘a vivid sketch 
on broad outlines.’ It provides a full and in- 
telligent account of the great mystic, and of her 
various missions, as well as of the doctrines set 
out in her books. Heavier and more extensive 
books for learned hagiologists have studied the 
life of St. Catherine, but this interesting volume 
occupies well a place of its own.”—Sco/sman. 














Corps, of its training in peace time, and of its p t 
activities. A list is furnished of the names of some 
sixteen thousand officers who were gazetted from 
August 8, 1914, to March, 1915; in each case the name 
of the Contingent an: the Regiment are given. A Roll 
of Honour is also included. 


The Times says :—‘‘ These books appeal 
to all sorts of readers of history, 
military or civilian.”’ 


The Dublin Express says: — ‘They 
are valuable records, and should be in 
every well-furnished library.” 


full Prospectuses of these important Works 
will be sent post free on application to 
the Offices of 
COUNTRY LIFE, LTD., 


20, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 








THE CATHOLIC 
DIRECTORY 1916 


THE OFFICIAL ANNUAL OF THE 
CATHOLIC HIERARCHY. 

This is the Official Statistical Annual, 
containing over a thousand pages, of the 
Catholic Church in this country. Cloth, 
1s. 6d. net. Postage, 6d. 


BURNS & OATES, LTD., 
28, ORCHARD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 











CONSTABLE 


DAY BY DAY WITH 
THE RUSSIAN ARMY. _ 7s. 6d. net. 
By BERNARD PARES, Official British Ob- 
server with the Russian Armies. 
[2nd Impression. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
EUROPEAN NATIONS. 
1870-1914. 


By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt. D. 
[New Sth Ldition. 


TO RUHLEBEN AND BACK. «. 
By GEOFFREY PYKE. 


THE RULING CASTE AND 
FRENZIED TRADE IN GERMANY 


4s. 6d. net. 
By MAURICE MILLIOUD. With an 


Introduction by Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, 
Bart. 


BRITISH WAR FINANCE, 

1914-1915. 6s. net. 
By W. R. LAWSON, Author of ‘ Modern 
Wars and War Taxes,’ etc. 


THE DIPLOMACY OF THE WAR 
OF 1914. The Beginnings of the War 


21s. net. 





7s. 6d. net. 





___ By ELLERY C. STOWELL. * 
A HILLTOP ON THE MARNE. 


4s. 6d. net. 
By MILDRED ALDRICH. 
[3rd Impression. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT IN RUSSIA. 


2s. 6d. net. 
By PAUL VINOGRADOFF, F.B.A., Author 
of ‘ The Rassian Problem.’ 


GEOGRAPHICAL ASPECTS OF 
BALKAN PROBLEMS, 7s. 6d. net. 


By M. I. NEWBIGIN, D.Sc. 
[2nd Impression. 





DANTE AND WAR. natin 
By H. C. DE LAFONTAINE. 


ATTILA AND THE HUNS. 6. net 
By EDWARD HUTTON. 








ARISTOCRACY AND JUSTICE. 
By PAUL ELMER MORE. ~ 
(The 9th volume of the Shelburne Essays.) 








APOTHEOSIS AND AFTER LIFE. 


8s. 6d. net. 
By Mrs. ARTHUR STRONG, LL.D., Assis- 
tant Director of the British School at Rome. 





EPIC SONGS OF RUSSIA. 4s. 6d. net. 
By ISABEL FLORENCE HAPGOOD. With 
an Introduction by J. W. MACKAIL, M.A. 
LL.D. [New Edition. 


IN HONOUR. An Elegy by a Father 
2s. net. 
‘* Rises to a very high level of poetic beauty.” — 
Bristol Times. 
‘The work of a gifted writer who maintains a 
high plane of thought.”—The Times. 





Constable & Co. Ltd. 
10 Orange Street London W.C. 
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Che Cimes 


Literary Supplement. 
The Leading Critical Journal. 
EVERY THURSDAY. 1d. 


The position won for itself by Zhe Times 
Literary Supplement as the leading critical 
journal, since its foundation in 1902, is due 
to its supreme authority in the world of 
literature and scholarship. 


Its contributors, over 400 in number, 
include the leading specialists and critics 
and many of the public men of the day, 
and its articles, though usually suggested 
by some book of recent publication, are 
not so much reviews as essays inspired by 
a wide knowledge of the main streams of 
life, literature, and politics. 


By reason of this catholicity Zhe Zimes 
Literary Supplement appeals successfully to 
the general public, many of whom would 
be indifferent to a purely literary paper or 
collection of reviews. 


What the Britannica Year Book has 
called “the surest guide” to contemporary 
literature was never more necessary than 
at the present moment, when a flood of 
war books is pouring from the Press. In 
this, as in other departments of literary 
activity, Zhe Times Literary Supplement may 
be looked to for a sound and discriminating 
judgment upon those books worth reading 
and those not. 


“The Literary Supplement of The Times,” 
writes Sir W. Robertson Nicoll in Zhe 
British Weekly, “is one of the few papers 
that one reads with a sense of personal 
gratitude to all concerned in its production. 
I could not suggest a single improvement 
in it.” 

A Specimen Copy of Zhe Times Literary 
Supplement will be forwarded free of 
charge upon application. Those who, 
after reading the specimen, desire to 
receive the Supplement regularly, may 
obtain it from all Bookstalls, Bookshops, 
and Newsagents at the cost of One Penny 
Weekly, or for 6s. 6d. per annum (8s. 8d. 
Abroad) post free, direct from the Pub- 
lisher, Printing House Square, London, E.C, 





Messrs. Longmans & Co.'s List. 
THE PLAY-ACTING WOMAN 


By GUY FLEMING. 6s. 
“Tf the author can write this book as a first attempt, 
hie later ones should indeed be watched for.” 
WESTERN DAILY MERCURY. 








Prospectus, with Coloured Plate, sent on 
application. 


THE DARDANELLES 


Colour Sketches from Gallipoli. 
Written and Drawn by NORMAN WILKINSON, R.I. 
With 30 Full-Page Plates in Colour and a number of 
Black-and- White Illustrations. 

Small 4to, 12s. 6d. net. 

“ Mr. Wilkinson has provided a record of the operations 
in the Dardanelles which one who is interested in 
them should make a point of getting. Such a book isa 





possession for ever.” —STANDARD. 
WITH BOTHA IN THE 
FIELD 


By MOORE RITCHIE, 
One of General Botha’s Bodyguard. 
With numerous Illustrations from Photographs. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 

“Tf only for its eighty illustrations this little book 
would be noteworthy—an ideal present for soldier or 
civilian. But the letterpress is nearly as interesting as 
the pictures—a story of a great strategic conception 
carried out with masterly skill and resource.” 

DaILy TELEGRAPH. 


A Passing in June, 1915. 
A Masque from the Trenches. By DONALD 
HANKEY. With 3 Illustrations by VALERIE 
BAKEWELL. 2s. 6d. net. 

This is a play which was conceived and partly written 
in the trenches in Flanders. It is really a study of 
psychology, analysing the conflict of emotions in the 
mind of a young soldier fresh to the trenches. 


In a French Military Hospital. 


By DOROTHY CATOR. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THIRD EDITION. 
With 29 Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 4s. 6d, net. 


Neolithic Dew-Ponds & Cattle- 


Wa S By ARTHUR JOHN HUBBARD, M.D., 
y ¢ and GEORGE HUBBARD, F-.S.A. 
F.R.LB.A. 











THIRD EDITION, REVISED. 
With 194 Illustrations. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


An Elementary Manual of 
Radiotelegraphy and Radio- 
telephony for Students and 


Operators. 5 4 preminG,D.so. FBS. 


The Crowd in Peace and War. 
By Sir MARTIN CONWAY. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
“It isan admirably written and well-arranged work 
which the author has given us, and it should be read by 
aul students of modern politics.” —MORNING Post. 


With 16 Plates and 318 other Illustrations. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


An Introduction to the Study of 
PREHISTORIC ART. 


By ERNEST A. PARKYN, M.A. F.R.A.I, 
Sometime Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
“Mr. Parkyn is to be congratulated on his ite 
admirable volwie...... From the point of view of the 
historian, as of the artist, the book is entirely satisfac- 
tory.”—CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 











Feap. 8vo, paper cover, 6d. net ; cloth, ls. net. 
FOURTH IMPRESSION. 


THE CUP OF WAR. 


By the Author of ‘ Especially » &e. 
“The writing is delightful, and there is a note of 
enthusiasm and of hope which is very welcome.” 
LI NURSING MIRROR. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
FIFTH THOUSAND. 


Wayside Lamps. Feap. svo, 2s. 6a. net. 
FOURTH THOUSAND. 
Feap. 8vo, 


Wayside Neighbours. 3:°8a. te 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 














THE LIFE OF R. G: KNOWLES. 


A Modern Columbus. 


Voyages, Travels, and Discoveries. By R. G. 
KNOWLES. Very fully illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
A clever book, combining autobiography and 
travel, written by the world-famed comedian. It 
is interesting, breezy, and witty throughout, and 
there is a laugh on nearly every page. It 
tells his life’s story with great vivacity and charm, 
and lets you know exactly what you want to know 
about all the great people he has met. It is full 
of capital stories—not ‘* chestnuts.” 





An Irishwoman in 


China. 


By Mrs. de BURGH DALY. Fully illustrated. 
108. 6d. net. 


Mrs. Daly knows China well, having spent twenty 
years in the country. She has had exceptional 
opportunities and material out of which to make 
a thrilling book : and her Irish descent has ensured 
that her story is told racily and with a sense of 
humour. The volume is illustrated with a wonder- 
ful collection of pictures made by her. 





‘‘The best Novel in verse ever written.” 
Spoon River 
Anthology 


By EDGAR LEE MASTERS. 


It is not often that a volume of verse has been 
awaited with so keen anticipation as this. The 
literary appetite has been whetted by the enthu- 
siastic comment of certain critics who have read 
the book in manuscript. These critics have been 
quite unanimous in the opinion that it will prove 
to be a contribution to letters of lasting value. 


6s. net. 





Jerusalem. 

By PIERRE LOTI. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Honey of 
Romance. 

rence CHURTON BRABY, Author Pa 





The Ends of the Earth 


By MARY GAUNT, Author of ‘The Uncounted 
Cost.’ : 6s. 


a: Se eee eee ae 


My Childhood. 


By MAXIM GORKI. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Winning Shot. 


By JEROME D. TRAVERS, Amateur Golf 
Champion. 5s. net. 


The Real Oscar Wilde 


By ROBERT HARBOROUGH SHERARD. 
12s. 6d. net. 














Send for new Illustrated list of Gift 
Books. 





T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD., 
8, Essex Street, London. 
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Notes and News. 


THE list of honours published on Jan. 1 does not differ 
materially from its predecessors, except that national service is the 
chief reason for recognition. Promoters of publicity and organizers 
are more prominent than the successful tradesmen, “* Angustum 
per iter luctantes ambitionis,’” who have abundant money to 
spend. The arts in general (unless advertisement is one of them) 
are sparsely represented. We can rejoice, however, in the O.M. 
awarded to Mr. Henry James, and recognize the claims of learning 
and education in the knighthoods of Mr. O. M. Edwards, Dr. 
F. Fletcher, and Principal George Adam Smith. 


THE world is full of sorrow, and no one is likely to forget the 
heavy debt of gratitude due to those who have risked all for their 
country in direct service in this terrible war. The losses and 
sacrifices of literature and art at the present time are less moving 
and less known to the public. Yet they are very considerable, 
and they entitle us to criticize the conduct of affairs. The general 
gaze has of late been concentrated on ministers “‘ with their drawn 
salaries in their hands,”’ full of “‘ autumnal promises and vernal 
excuses,” and unable or unwilling to reach definite decisions 
for which the country has long been asking. This kind of dodging 
and paltering is not novel in English history, as our quotation 
marks show, but in earlier days there was at least the excuse of 
party differences. These have now been done away with, and 
the path should be clear for definite action. 


THatT admirable philosopher, M. Bergeret, remarks in 
‘L’Anneau d’Améthyste’ that the people “live on mythology,”’ 
and that “a few simple falsehoods are sufficient to gild millions of 
existences.’’ This idea seems to be increasingly popular with the 
press, which lives on rumours, and invents personal gossip about 
prominent people. The proprietors of The Globe received a 
severe rebuke on Dec. 21 in the Chancery Division of the Law 
Courts, when they were restrained from suggesting in any way 
that Mrs. Asquith had been, or was, sending food or other goods 
to German officers interned in England. Serious libels of the 
sort were published recently by The Globe, in spite of the fact 
that The London Mail had already last summer had to apologize 
for a statement that Mrs. Asquith had been playing tennis with 
the German officers at Donington Hall. 


The Globe publication took the form of an anonymous letter 
signed “‘ A Patriot,”’ concerning “ the wife of a Cabinet Minister.” 
This was followed by other letters in a similar strain. The 
affidavit of the manager in charge of these letters, which was 
read in Court, was a statement of his ignorance and irresponsi- 
bility. This kind of apology only makes things worse, as Mr. 
Duke pointed out. A newspaper should be responsible for what 
it publishes, and should be capable of exercising a competent 
judgment on all that it receives for publication. Clear thinking 
and plain honesty (we do not speak of high thinking) seem as 
difficult to achieve in responsible quarters as plain living. 


THE war has not only been responsible for the production of 
numerous military ‘‘ Histories ”’ and still more ephemeral works, 
but it has also given a distinct impulse to the study of military 
records. The history of the national defence can best be traced 
in the county records, to which Prof. Firth and Mr. Fortescue 
have called attention, and in the regimental records of the various 
national units. In this direction some valuable researches have 
been made both for the medieval and modern periods by Dr. 
J. E. Morris, Mr. J. M. Bulloch, and others. 
has for some years past been engaged in unravelling the 
amazing intricacies of the War Office records in a series of 
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Mr. Bulloch | 
| subjects, and their articles are eagerly read. The Telegraph 
‘held its own when its cheaper rivals contested the field ; it did 


monographs on Highland regiments, contributed to various 
Scottish academies as the basis for a larger work on 
‘ Territorial Soldiering.’ 

THE interesting analysis of books published during 1915 due 
to The Publishers’ Circular reveals a total of 10,665 volumes, 
as compared with 11,537 last year. This estimate does not 
include numerous leaflets, pamphlets, &c. The decrease, we 
learn, has been spread over most classes of literature, and in our 
view is in no way to be deprecated. The war has been used as 
an occasion to foist a good deal of inferior stuff on the market. 
The passing of the 10,000 limit since 1909, though it may please 
people who delight in “records,” has not meant a corresponding 
increase of books worth reading. Rather it indicates a plethora 
of useless compilations, spurious imitations of good books, and 
volumes due mainly to the insensate rivalry of publishers. The 
appetite of the public for anything sensational or akin to the 
personal gossip which is a feature of the cheaper press to-day has 
also been carefully fostered of recent years. 


Dr. Montessori’s International Training Course, which we 
announced in our last number, has been postponed to Feb. 15, 
owing to the sudden death of her father. The course will last 
three months, and will reveal her method for elementary school 
training up to ten years of age. 


THE London County Council has been subjected to a good 
deal of criticism concerning its government of the great city. But 
certainly on the historic and artistic side it does admirable work. 
The Joint Publishing Committee representing the L.C.C. and the 
London Survey Committee are producing a series of volumes 
on districts of London excellent alike in research, execution, and 
illustration of detail. Vol. VI., ‘The Parish of Hammersmith,’ 
is the latest to appear, and, thanks to the co-operation of many 
hands, offers an admirable survey of all that is notable in the 
parish. Maps, photographs, and measured drawings abound to 
gladden the heart of the antiquary, while there is a wealth of 
pertinent and often curious information concerning bygone 
residents and place-names. 


WE welcome a new edition proceeding from Chicago of ‘A 
Budget of Paradoxes,’ wherewith De Morgan at once amused 
and interested our readers in bygone years. A man of marked 
independence in thought, he was certainly an original character, 
and his book has all the gusto of a born controversialist. His 
Budget is full of quaint humour as well as scientific learning. 


Lorp Burnuam, who died on Jan. 9 at the age of 82, 
held a unique position as a veteran and successful journalist. 
The eldest son of J. M. Levy, he had all the shrewdness and deci- 
sion of his father. When Levy took over The Daily Telegraph 
from Col. Sleigh, it was a hopeless affair, but he made it the first 
penny newspaper in London, and an assured success. His son 
worked from early days on the paper, though he began as 
a journalist on The Sunday Times, and it was largely his 
choice of writers that gave it its character and influence. The 
editorship of Thornton Hunt, the ready pen and accomplishments 
of Edwin Arnold, the well-stored mind of Sala, and a good choice 
of foreign correspondents, raised the Telegraph to a position 
which it has since maintained. Its “ young lions” were derided 
by Matthew Arnold, but they roared intelligibly, if somewhat 
flamboyantly. If deaf to the higher demands of culture, they 
were not ill-educated. The limitations of the paper were precisely 
those which made an appeal to an intelligent public. Besides 
news, it conveyed a capably written miscellany of information. 
Experts have for many years given their opinions on their special 
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not contradict on Tuesday what it said on Monday, and re-affirm 
its original opinion on Wednesday. It did not give way to the 
jerky, staccato style and slipshod English of the smart journalist 
of the twentieth century. If a Matthew Arnold could get his 
opinion of the press printed to-day, the charge of Philistinism 
would be brought, and possibly welcomed as an advertisement, 
elsewhere. 


WE learn with regret of the death in Cambridge on Jan. 6 of 
Dr. C. A. M. Fennell, who, though hampered by bad health for 
many years, retained a vivid interest in scholarship and letters. 
An excellent classical scholar, Dr. Fennell edited the ‘ Nemean 
and Isthmian Odes of Pindar’ in 1883, and the Speech of De- 
mosthenes against Midias in 1897. His ‘ Indo-Germanic 
Sonants and Consonants ’ (1896) indicates his special interest in 
philology, already shown in the ‘Stanford Dictionary of Angli- 
cised Words and Phrases,’ which he edited in 1892. This sub- 
stantial work, though showing some defects in arrangement 
and etymology, represented a great advance in the study of the 
foreign elements in English, and is a mine of useful and amusing 
information backed by abundant quotations. Dr. Fennell was 
up to the time of his death a valued contributor to our own 
columns. 


Mr. CLARENCE Rook, who died on Dec. 23, was well 
known as a capable exponent of lighter journalism, chiefly in 
The Daily Chronicle, where he originated the amusing column 
of odds and ends known as ‘ The Office Window.’ His book 
‘Hooligan Nights’ (1901) exhibited his knowledge of the 
criminal life of London. A genial companion, with a pleasant 
enthusiasm for Kent, the place of his birth, and a feeling for 
scholarship, he will be missed by many friends. 


Trinity CoLLece, Dublin, has lost in Dr. Benjamin 
Williamson not only its oldest member—he was in his 89th year 
—but also one of the last specimens of that peculiar type which 
has made the College famous. His family seat was in co. Cork, 
from which a large number of the most eminent Trinity men 
are derived. He developed very early a talent for mathe- 
matics, which in those days could not get him a scholarship. 
But he soon secured a fellowship, and in this post he made 
his mark both as a teacher and as an original thinker; 
and his books on the Differential and the Integral Calculus 
took the place, even at Cambridge, of earlier textbooks, 
and brought him reputation and considerable profit. The 
whilom reputation of the College for mathematics was due not 
only to Hamilton and to Salmon, but also to him. 

In addition to these valuable qualities as a teacher, and 
the solver of many ingenious problems with simplicity and 
elegance, he brought with him from his home the 
social traditions of an Irish country gentleman. He was 
eminently hospitable, and as he lived till middle life as a 
bachelor in the College, his chambers were a noted centre for 
good company and the pleasantest evenings in the Dublin of 
1860-90, then a city remarkable for its social qualities. There 
was hardly a noted wit, from Lever, Father Healy, and 
David Plunket to Seymour Bushe, who was not well known at 
these lively entertainments. If he did not pose as a wit, he 
knew endless good stories, which he told with great humour and 
with the tact and reserve which prevented him from ever being 
a bore. The kindness of his heart made him forget what was 
disagreeable, and treasure what was pleasant, in the many 
men whom he met. 

In his later years he was a generous supporter of the new 
Science School, the equipment of which is so heavy a tax on any 
college. So he passed a long, happy, and useful life, the delight 
of many friends, the dislike of not a single enemy. 


WE notice also with regret the death of Miss Violet Martin, 
the “ Martin Ross” in that vivacious partnership which gave 
us ‘Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.,’ and other admirable 
studies of the open-air life of Ireland ; and of another Irishwoman, 
Mrs. Emily Crawford, who won fame in the ‘80's as Paris corre- 
spondent for The Daily News and for Truth. A brilliant talker 
and writer, Mrs. Crawford was a born journalist, and, if occasion- 
ally inclined to paradox, did good service in conveying to a 
largely ignorant public the real state of affairs during a troubled 
period in French politics. 


THE death of the famous actor Salvini, on the last day of 
December, at an advanced age—he was born in 1829 at Milan— 
will not mean much to the present generation. His reputation 
in England was made long since, and good judges agree in con- 
sidering his Othello in Shakespeare’s play the most masterly 
performance of the part seen for many years. With Ristori in 
1847, at Rome, he established his reputation. He took part as 
a Republican in the warfare of the days of Garibaldi, and was 
later imprisoned. On his return to Rome he was hampered 
by the censorship of the day, and in 1853 he resolved to devote 
himself to three parts: Saul in Alfieri’s tragedy, Othello, and 
Orosmane in the ‘ Zaire’ of Voltaire. He was seen as Othello 
in London in 1875 and the following year, and gave an impression 
of the fierce and burning passion of the South impossible, 
perhaps, to the cooler blood of the North. His representation 
was splendid alike in its qualities and defects, supremely tragic, 
yet excessively realistic, revealing a bearing perfect in simplicity 
and nobility, and a fine voice. His Othello was a barbarian 
whose instincts of savagery were hardly concealed behind a 
veneer of civilization, and he did not hesitate to make alterations 
of the text and action to emphasize his view of the character. 
Terror, the aim of tragic art, thus was carried perilously near 
commonplace horror ; but the whole effect was superb. Acting 
of the sort was strange then to an English audience, and the 
Sicilian players had not won success in London. 

Salvini’s Hamlet, also seen in 1875, was less satisfactory, 
though showing ripeness of judgment and perfection of 
method. He did not give his audience the Hamlet that 
Shakespeare drew. The light that breaks over the character 
could not be expected to come from the South. Salvini failed 
to convey the sense of fate which is strongly marked in the 
latter part of the play. He was too tender, too sympathetic, 
and too sorrowful. Even so, however, it was felt that the 
gifts of a temperament essentially un-English were well worth 
study, combined as they were with mastery of technique and 
physical endowments of a high order. 


Tue death of Ada Rehan on Jan. 9 removes an actress 
who had a great reputation, both in the United States and this 
country. Born in Limerick in 1860,she was American in educa 
tion, and established her repute by her presentation of Ophelia 
with Edwin Booth as Hamlet. She was specially successful as 
Rosalind, Katherine in ‘The Taming of the Shrew,’ and Lady 
Teazle. Her acting was, perhaps, a little too robust for English 
audiences ; but in a part demanding audacity or a display of 
temper she was at her best. Joseph Knight regarded her 
Katherine at the Lyceum in 1890 as “ ideal.” 


We have to thank our friends of the press and others for 
comments on us and our work. Although we are later in 
publishing than we had intended, several articles we had hoped 
to include in the current issue are still not to hand— Industry 
and the War,’ ‘College Sermons,’ and others. Readers will 
realize the difficulties inherent in a new form of issue, if they 
are not aware of the casual ideas of many writers regarding 
time. 
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READERS AND REVIEWERS. 


In the morning-room of the little house in Devonshire 
where my childhood was passed, a strange collection of volumes 
languished behind a protective screen of scolloped leather. 
Here were Books of Beauty, travels in Mesopotamia, Pope’s 
‘Homer,’ and several treatises on prophecy. But among these, 
heavily bound in calf, were three odd sets of The Athenceum ; if 
my memory serves me, they were those for the years 1829, 1831, 
and 1832. How they got there I know not, and as they have 
ceased for thirty years to be in the family possession it is too 
late for me to make any investigation. It was not until after 
being baffled by the vacuity of several books, irritatingly entitled 
‘“* Amulets ” or “ Keepsakes,” that I dragged one of The Athen- 
cums out from behind the leather pinking and suddenly found, 
what I had not expected, that here was mixed reading exactly 
to my taste. What bias this discovery may have given to my 
life’s plan, I will not be so tiresome as to inquire ; but certainly 
this was my earliest introduction to a class of writing which 
afterwards became excessively familiar to me, the review or 
literary estimate. 

The information given me by the directors of this journal that 
some of the articles in it will for the future be of much more con- 
siderable length than has lately been the case, immediately recalled 
these odd quartos of eighty years ago to my memory. For in 
those old Atheneums—my recollection of which, I confess, is 
vague—the articles were, doubtless, apt to be anything but 
short. ‘‘ To be continued in our next,” certainly seems to me 
to have been a frequent statement at the close of an essay 
which would, alone, seem long to the snippety reviewer of to-day. 
And this was the charm of a bound volume, since ‘‘ our next” 
had not to be waited for, but was gained by the feverish turning 
over of a few pages before the zeal of curiosity was in the least 
degree abated. I seem to remember that The Atheneum was— 
it can hurt nobody’s feelings to say so now—excessively prudish 
in those days, a polished altar set up for the worship of Mrs. 
Grundy ; and, what I appreciated better, a perfect watchdog 
in the interests of orthodoxy, so that the budding Freethinker 
was nipped before he had the least chance to sprout. This 
I recommend as a pretty derangement of metaphors, and I think 





I must owe it to reflection upon the reviewers of 1829, since 
they were very courageous in the matter of mixed images. 
Anyhow, I liked to browse, vaguely, on their long and solemn 
articles. 

In common speech people are, habitually, very unsym- 
pathetic to reviewers. They do them, the best of them, a great 
injustice. I believe this to be a survival of the days when their 
particular kind of work was done badly. The great Augus- 
tan writers, in their magnificence, were very indignant and 
ironical when they deigned to speak of “ the critics.”” We meet 
with disdainful allusion whenever the illustrious poet or prose- 
man is a little out of temper. In the pages of the youthful 
Pope the critics are ““mad abandoned blockheads,” and the 
original fools who rush in where angels fear to tread. In Pope 
grown aged we find them still plunging in naked majesty into 
the quaking mud of their ambition. Shaftesbury more gravely 
presents to us the Poet at his coffee-house, surrounded by his 
bodyguard of young authors, ready to protect him against the 
presumptuous critic; and discusses at length the question 
whether the reviewer, who writes nothing original, has any 
claim to consideration. Swift makes exceedingly merry with 
the notion that a whole troop of authors, like a vast Scythian 
army, can be routed by the mere braying of a donkey, and even 
welcomes criticism on the ground that the Nauplians in Argos 
observed that their vines grew better and bore fairer fruit when 
an ass had been nibbling at their tendrils. 

A writer in the childhood of Swift remarks, “‘ Till of late 
years England was as free from critics as it is from wolves, so 
that a harmless, well-meaning book might pass without any 
danger.”” This conception of the reviewer, as the enemy of the 
literary race, was formed in reply to the activity he began to 
show in the reign of Queen Anne. When Pope, in the summer 
of 1714, rode on Lord Burlington’s mare through Windsor Forest 
in company with the redoubtable Mr. Lintot, the publisher, 
and ventured to put to him the great question, ““ What do you 
do with the critics ?”’ the reply was that the rich ones were 
silenced with a bit of original manuscript which they could 
take about and say that the author had submitted to their 
judgment, while the poor ones were squared with a piece of beef 
and a slice of pudding. It is a very odd thing that this conception 
of the gullibility and greediness of the reviewer survived, in a 
mitigated degree, until comparatively recent times, in spite of 
the expansion of the art of criticism in our literature. The 
poorer sort of author, indeed, is still convinced, if his book is 
severely condemned, that the anonymous writer was either grossly 
ignorant, or, for some cryptic reason, malevolent. Sometimes 
this folly takes a diverting form. I remember being told, when 
I first came up to town, that the author of a very bad treatise 
on Greek history, which was “slated” in The Atheneum, went 
about denouncing the opportunity given to utterly ignorant 
people to injure a book that they could not have written, until 
he was abruptly silenced by learning that the reviewer was— 
Mr. George Grote. 

We may now, however, consider this aspect of the reviewer’s 
art as quite antiquated. Too many authors have been reviewers, 
too many reviewers hope to be authors, for it to flourish. But 
the question of the length and character of book-notices is still 
unsettled. The new departure of The Atheneum will do a good 
deal to revive it. If we could depend upon always finding an 
appraiser of literature as sound and as original as, let us say, 
Hazlitt, we might be content to let him ramble on with his 
inspiriting or diverting reflections as long as there was ink in his 
inkpot. This was the habit of the men who first released us, a 
century ago, from the reproach brought upon criticism by the 
Oldmixons and the Gildons. Nobody wants to interrupt Leigh 
Hunt or Lamb, or even, except on very exasperating occasions 














De Quincey. But, after all, in a crowded contemporary literature, 
very little would be recorded if all reviewing was to be as leisurely 
as theirs, not to speak of the difficulty that Lambs and Coleridges 
are not found to perch on every bough. There must also exist 
the critic of humbler ambition who is not engaged in producing 
duiable literature, but merely in doing his duty to his editor 
and to the public. Here it is manifest that since The Atheneum 
developed its well-known characteristics a great change has 
come over public taste, with the result that the conscientious 
(or careless) taster has more and more completely ousted the 
deliberate literary critic. 

The obvious reason why reviews have tended to become 
shorter and more perfunctory is that the production of books 
of a certain pretention has vastly enlarged, and that the writers, 
and, above all, the publishers, of these works clamour for notice 
which can only in a limited measure be vouchsafed to them by 
rigorously cutting down the length of each review. This has 
now, in most periodicals, reached a point where the article 
is so exiguous that no opinion of any real value can be expressed 
upon the merits of the book. It becomes a temptation to evade 
the difficulty by some such silly phrase as “‘ This book is amusing 
from cover to cover,” or “contains not a dull page.” Too 
lavish praise in this way over a commonplace book lessens the 
responsibility of the reviewer, who has, perhaps, not more than 
five minutes to devote to its merits or demerits. In these cases 
an editor would, doubtless, be well advised to exclude all such 
phrases as ‘‘ the author is in the truest sense a poet,” or “ genius 
is the only word which we can apply to Mr. (or Miss) Dash.” 
These are tokens of a bankrupt criticism. It would certainly 
be better to confine such telephonic reviews to a clear statement 
of what the book professes to submit to the reader, what are 
the nature of its contents and what their form. 

But there has been a growing demand for occasional 
reviews of the old extended length. It is an injustice that 
works of sterling merit and permanent importance should be 
dismissed in a few lines of rapid praise or blame. Not a few 
readers desire that, when a book of the highest class is published, 
the notice given to it should be adequate to its value. To this 
it may be in part replied that it is very difficult, at a moment’s 
notice, to appraise what is the relative value of contemporary 
productions. Let us take a class of literature into which no 
question of erudition or special research can be supposed to 
enter. Novels, it may be said, may be submitted to the judg- 
ment of any cultivated person who can read with care and write 
with justice. But who is capable of saying of a brand-new 
romance, even though it bear a popular name, that it is of durable 
value ? We can give no offence by going back to the years 
which immediately followed the death of Dickens. The literary 
historian, sifting the enormous production of those years, comes 
down to a very slender sheaf of novels which have survived 
their forty years. He will note in 1871 the ‘ Harry Richmond ’ 
of George Meredith and ‘A Terrible Temptation’ of Charles 
Reade ; in 1872 ‘ The Eustace Diamonds ’ of Anthony Trollope, 
‘Middlemarch’ of George Eliot, and ‘ Under the Greenwood 
Tree ’ of Thomas Hardy ; in 1873 I recollect not one such publica- 
tion; in 1874 ‘ Phineas Redux’ and ‘ Far from the Madding 
Crowd’; in 1875, dubiously, Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘ Whiteladies.’ 
Perhaps, by adding the great novels which escape my memory, 
the number of survivals might be stretched to twelve. To these, 
and to these alone, the critical historian of to-day would give 
his attention. But while these were appearing the London 


publishers, I suppose, issued at least fifteen hundred several 
romances, all of which asked to be read and hoped to be pur- 
chased. 

It is needful, therefore, to bear in mind that what is called 
the serious student is far from being the only client for whom the 
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editor of a review has to cater. The book-review serves, or 
should serve, several purposes. In its humblest form it is no 
more, but should be careful to be no less, than a channel through 
which the publisher and the bookseller honestly announce 
to a curious public what wares they are now, at a certain date, 
in a position to offer for sale. In these very numerous cases, 
which will always be the majority in current literature, no great 
expert knowledge is required. It mayeven, in the case of books 
intended for popular consumption, be a disadvantage for the 
reviewer to know too much of a particular subject, because 
he will write over the heads of his readers, and, doubtless, over 
that of the author of the book. A second and somewhat higher 
type of review is that which takes as its subject a work of passing 
interest—a handbook of science, an historical compilation, a book 
of travels, a collection of essays—a work which it is proper and 
just to examine rather closely, administering praise or blame as 
each seems to be deserved. This requires more space and 
higher technical preparation. 

Finally, we reach the review which deals in extenso with a 
book of permanent value, or, at least, with one which aims at 
durability. Here the interest of the reader may be distinguished 
from that of the bookseller and the publisher. It is no part of 
the design of the latter that the reader should be supplied with 
an article which, in itself, satisfies his curiosity and his taste. 
For the publisher and the bookseller the importance of a review 
is strictly limited to its efficiency as a means of attracting the 
buver’s attention to the objects which are placed on sale. The 
reviewer is to supply an easy bridge between the parties concerned; 
he is not desired to build an agreeable kiosk half-way over, and 
detain the reader to luncheon. There can be no question that 
if Jeffrey were alive to-day, a publisher would gladly resign 
a candid and brilliant synopsis of a book by him in twenty pages 
of The Edinburgh Review in favour of half a column of “ not a 
dull page from cover to cover” laudation in a halfpenny news- 
paper. 

But the reader would not always, or often, be of the same 
professional opinion, and there seems no doubt that in late years 
the interests of the reader have been more and more steadily 
neglected. Our late Dutch friend, Maarten Maartens, was a 
great lover and buyer of books, but he lived in the depths of 
Holland, and had no means of seeing his purchases beforehand. 
He was in the habit of appealing to acquaintances in London to 
assure him what was, and what was not, worth buying, because 
he found it impossible to discover by merely following the lead of 
the English reviews. So much trade interest, so much laxity of 
judgment, so great a fear of giving offence, entered into the writing 
of these articles, that—so Maarten Maartens avowed—it was 
hopeless for a foreigner at a distance to be guided by them 
The reviewer follows the line of least resistance, which is the idle 
line of indiscriminate praise. If it were the practice of a journal, 
while dealing briefly, as must be done, with the mass of ephemeral 
production, to set aside books of high permanent importance 
for lengthy and responsible examination, the unrelated reader 
would have a guide to follow. But for this innovation, or rather 
renovation courage is needed. I know The Atheneum has never 
lacked courage, but has always done what it could towards 
adequate treatment of important books. The change now 
proposed by its proprietors is certainly a proof of courage in 
that they prefer to forgo their weekly number in favour of a 
monthly publication which shall be more in accordance with 
these ideals, and also a return to a greater consideration of the 
interest of the reader and buyer. Such a renovation, I gather, 
is what is proposed by those responsible for The Atheneum in 
their new series of this paper, and all true lovers of literature 
will welcome their effort and applaud their determination. 

EDMUND GOSSE. 
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THE QUESTION OF SEX IN FICTION. 


The Atheneum owes to its readers the fulfilment of the 


purpose was ever served by ‘A Rebours,’ and but little by 


| * La-Bas,’ of which quite three-quarters might have been burnt 


' without loss to the world. 


promise made in respect of the review of Mr. Lawrence’s book | 


‘The Rainbow,’ and the letter about it in the issue of Nov. 20 last. 

The one great question that arises concerning literature of 
this kind is this: Can a writer be justified in treating the sexual 
aspect of life with absolute freedom, or should he be subjected 
to restrictions ? Sappho’s works were destroyed by unco’ guid 
Byzantines; one of Sir Richard Burton’s manuscripts was 
destroyed by his widow and her confessor; Flaubert was 
prosecuted for ‘Madame Bovary,’ and found thereby that his 
‘Temptation of St. Anthony —‘the book which cost me 
several years of research and dry study ”’—would be enough to 
send him to the galleys. 

We need hardly concern ourselves with the motives and 
standards of opinion that led in these and other cases to definite 
private or official action. Such standards of opinion are interest- 
ing as showing the tendencies of their periods ; they are relative, 
to a great extent, to their generation or to the individual 
temperament that prompted action. People may say that the 
men who burnt Sappho’s poems were decadent from a racial 
point of view, timorous for all that might seem to threaten the 
shaky morality of their epoch. They may consider that Lady 
Burton and her priest were bigoted to the extent of wishing 
to suppress the greatest and most important research if that 
research infringed upon their own dogmatic views of morality. 
They may sum up the Second Empire in the phrase of His 
Excellency Eugéne Rougon to a newspaper editor who had 
published a feuilleton wherein a lady of high social position 
had misbehaved herself: “Il faut absolument qu'elle ait des 
remords ! exigez de l’auteur qu’il lui donne des remords ! ”’ 

With such tabloid morality we need have no concern ; 
what matters is the absolute view of the question as a whole. It 
is to some such view that the relative cases should lead us ; 
again, from it we can judge, as from some authoritative eminence, 
the instances on which we may be called to pronounce. 

One point is certain: the intention and general scheme 
of the writer must be considered: his book must be judged, not 
by its contents alone, but also by the meaning of those contents 
and their relation to life in general and himself in particular. 
Let us take a few instances of books that come into our present 
category: Zola’s ‘La Terre’ and ‘Nana’; Huysmans’s ‘A 
Rebours,’ *‘ La-Bas,’ ‘ En Rade’; Flaubert’s ‘Madame Bovary ’; 
Pierre Louys’s ‘ Aphrodite ’ ; Gautier’s ‘ Mademoiselle de Maupin’; 
‘L’Affaire Clémenceau,’ by Dumas fils; ‘Le Lys Rouge,’ 
by Anatole France. These occur as cases in point, and they 
can, each of them, give us data for conclusions which may, 
perhaps, be more enlightened than the verdicts so often pro- 
nounced by people who on the one hand would extol to the skies 
the beauty and pathos of ‘ Tristan and Isolde’ or ‘ Paolo and 
Francesca,’ and on the other would say of any modern love-story 
from which the author had withheld the crowning sanction of 
the Established Church (or the less glorious permit of the Regis- 
trar’s office), “‘ How coarse ! ”’ 

All Zola ever wrote—with the exception of a sketch here 
«nd there—is part of a vast plan: that plan is outlined with some 
clearness for those who have read ‘ Doctor Pascal’; for those 
who know ‘Les Trois Villes’ and ‘Les Quatre Evangiles ’ it 
stands fully revealed, and we see every single episode throughout 
the interminable Rougon-Macquart series fitted into its place, 
a part of that comprehensive study of the past from which the 
writer foreshadowed so different and wonderful a future. 

Huysmans is different. He also is a student, but largely 
for his own pleasure and of his own sensations. No possible 





‘En Rade ’ has a value as a study of 
the worst aspect of the French peasant, but, unlike * La Terre,’ 
it has no compensating picture of what that peasant might 
become. Besides, its selfishness is obvious and damning. * La 
Terre,’ even apart from ‘ Fécondité,’ is just one among many 
documents—we might almost say, State Commission Reports. 

“Madame Bovary’ is a social study with an evident and 
obvious moral, and only a decadent autocracy could have 
dreamt of condemning it; besides, Flaubert himself may be 
said to have had his scheme of life in which that book was but 
one panel; also, he was a worker, wholly absorbed in his own 
conception of style and such life as he saw through his style. 

Pierre Louys is also a stylist, also a student ; as such he has his 
claims : ‘ Aphrodite ’ is a clear and scholarly picture of a certain 
period. But he does allow himself a certain licence of description 
which—when we compare this book with others of his—seems 
to go beyond the necessities of his subject. It is but justice to 
apply that same criticism to ‘Le Lys Rouge.’ Beautiful and 
charming as is that work, it is also, on occasions, just beyond the 
limits which the story would in itself impose. ‘ Mademoiselle de 
Maupin,’ a masterpiece in its exquisite writing and technique, 
is frankly devoid of limits : Gautier had no idea of exalting vice 
or licence, but, in revolt against excess of decorum, he allowed 
his pen to run riot. Yet, in justice to Gautier, it must be said 
that his perfection of style—not the flawless but sometimes 
wearisome perfection of Flaubert, but the active charm of a 
writer whose choice and disposal of words induces beauty— 
diverts the thought from much that it might otherwise dwell 
upon, and with little gain for the thinker; indeed, in those 
graceful sentences we can almost wholly forget the subject- 
matter, seeing chiefly the varied and all-attractive form : 
Priapus is hidden by the arabesques and garlands that wreath 
him. 

‘ L’Affaire Clémenceau ’ is in a different category. For people 
of narrow judgment, indeed, it isa deadly trap. They would call 
it “dirty” or “nasty” at the first sight of certain passages, 
and then would discover, to their dismay, that those passages 
bring out the power of the artistic sense, so strong on a certain 
kind of temperament that it entirely obliterates the call of the 
flesh. 

We have selected so far French books. But let no one fall 
into the Mid-Victorian error of supposing that France was the 
home of impurity and England the reverse. England—except 
during her severe fit of prudery in the last century—has contri- 
buted her proportion of “‘ sex literature ” to the world at large ; 
nay, there is often far more reason for condemnation of an 
English book—not to mention the fact that a vast proportion of 
such books as really could be condemned in France is read by 
(if not actually written for) the foreign tourist. 

The outstanding point of comparison between the two 
nations is that when an English writer touches on sex—or, for 
that matter, on anything physiological—the result is apt to be 
far more offensive and harmful than in the case of a French 
writer. For this there are two most satisfying reasons. The 
first is the language. Whether it be a virtue or not, the fact 
remains that the English tongue does not lend itself to realism 
in these matters. A writer, however skilful, however clean and 
even educative in intention, is confronted from the start by 
the unconquerable crudity, bluntness, and brutality of the 
words. To give one instance and one only, what person of any 
pretensions to decency (not to say refinement) will say or write 
the words “ belly ” or “ bellyache’’? That difficulty has even 
led to that triumph of bourgeoisie outraged, the phrase “ Little 
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Mary.” But in France who would hesitate before mal au 
ventre ? Whether it is the sound or form of the words, or the 
difference of racial temperaments—and some may argue that 
the French see no harm in recognition of facts and have no 
fear of them, while the English deliberately seek to make these 
facts ugly—we leave to any one who cares for such discussions ; 
but the reason is there and remains. 


The second reason is that very few English writers of fiction 
and the like have any proper working knowledge of their 
trade. For the most part, the possession of pens, ink, and 
paper is considered to be full qualification for a literary 
career ; at any rate, when it comes to rushing into that career, 
the fools of the proverb are much more numerous than the 
angels. In France, on the other hand, writing is justly con- 
sidered as an art, and a great and exacting art. It follows that 
the English writer, unskilled to start with, and then confronted 
by exceptional difficulties of language, makes a hopeless mess 
of realism, and above all of sexual realism. Lastly, and most 
important, those writers of fiction who do attempt what they 
and their middle-class admirers call “a bold and fearless study 
of facts that every babe in arms ought to face” are, in almost 
every case, mentally unfit for their task ; they have never learnt 
to think clearly on any subject, nor, for that matter, have their 
readers, the English mind being nebulous except after severe 
and systematic training. 


There are, of course, exceptions, such as Mr. George Moore, 
but he professes his belief in the “ naturalist” novel for its own 
sake, and in his right to absolute freedom. He is, also, too much 
of an “ artist” in his craft to worry about ulterior motives, or, 
indeed, about any sort of apology or self-justification. Mr. 
Hardy, on the other hand, is a student of all the varying types 
of his beloved Wessex : ‘ Jude the Obscure ’ and parts of * Tess ’ 
may shock the sensitive reader, but they are faithful records of 
certain of these types, and as such they fit in with the whole 
collection. 

In the case of one book lately published—‘ My People,’ by 
Mr. Caradoc Evans—study of the type is also the object. But 
Mr. Evans chooses none but the most debased and utterly savage 
specimens of his type; his peasants are almost prehistoric in 
their crudity. His evidently sincere attitude towards matters 
that really deserve exposure and remedy is his excuse, but he 
might well extend his studies so as to show us other sides of 
Welsh country life. ‘The Genius,’ a long and carefully written 
account of a young and frequently infatuated painter, written 
by Mr. Theodore Dreiser, is comparatively harmless from any 
point of view. Mr. Dreiser is reasonably reticent, on the whole ; 
he moderates his pen, evidently on purpose, in many places 
where another might have absolved himself from all restraint. 
As a student of the artistic temperament, practice, and life in 
general in America, Mr. Dreiser is successful; he pictures a 
clear and comprehensible environment, and the action of a 
certain type in that environment is sufficiently well described 
to appear logical and natural. 


Mr. Lawrence in ‘The Rainbow’ comes under quite 
another category. He evidently thinks he hasa “ mission,” a 
new message to humanity ; but there is little more in it than a 
wish to be unduly outspoken about the animal side of human 
nature, and the result is a flood of information which most 
people of mature age already possess, but have no desire to 
see paraded. Further, as his kaleidoscopic verbiage is not 
particularly artistic from any point of view, he may be said 
to have courted the trouble into which he has fallen, and with 
very little excuse, because all he gives us is a miasma of 
unnecessary imagery. 





From such a survey then as we have just made, we can 
perhaps say that, wherever the writer has a definite plan of 
which the book criticized is only one part, or, again, wherever 
the one book is in itself a study extending beyond the phases 
criticized, there is justification for reasonable freedom of 
speech. When, however, the writer dilates on certain aspects 
of life for their own sake—or, rather, for the sake of 
writing about them—he offends against decency. In a word, 
we can and must recognize certain physiological facts of life, but 
we need not dwell on them beyond that necessity of recognition. 

Of course we are at once confronted in such an argument 
by the realist or “‘ naturalist ” writer ; he maintains that nothing 
should be omitted or glozed over. If he is treating an episode 
of passion he insists on his right to describe it in full, ruthlessly. 
He argues that, if the censor is to excise or modify his description 
of passionate love, it would be just as logical to bowdlerize all 
life in whatever aspect: to the pure all things are pure; art 
is above restrictions; reticence is timidity. He has a score 
of such phrases in his armoury, and he launches them unhesitat- 
ingly at the head of his opponent ; but there is little enough in 
his argument when we examine it from the point of view of pro- 
portion. Supposing he is describing illicit love, we can acknow- 
ledge that there are certain excuses—perhaps reasons—for 
evading the sanctions usually recognized; we can appreciate 
certain points that redeem other points. There may be actual 
sin, palliated, however, if not indeed wholiy purged, by the 
development in repentance of spiritual beauty. But all this 
does not beautify the sin. 

He may evade that danger by describing legitimate marriage, 
and arguing that here, on sanctioned ground, he may safely 
record every detail that occurs to him. The answer is that the 
reader, unless he is studying the subject from a medical point 
of view, has no need of detailed description ; he can find that 
in medical books. 

The fact of the matter is that realism in fiction, verse, 
or drama is not, and cannot be, an end in itself; it is only a 
means towards another end, which other end, in actual practice, 
is usually quite outside the poem, play, or novel. Indeed, it is 
a question how far novels, as such, should go beyond story- 
telling. Of course, a novel, a poem, or a play can be used 
where “ official’ or expert writing would have no appeal; but 
that is a fault to be assigned to the reading public, and must not 
be used as an excuse for the writer, especially at the present day, 
when every aspect of life, even to its least details, is open to the 
study of any man and woman who can read, and this without 
the least risk of mental or moral harm to any but those of 
abnormal type. The writing of fiction, on the other hand, carries 
with it always the danger of its own attraction—its composition, 
treatment, style, and all other qualities that have to be cultivated 
if the reader’s attention is to be held. To our thinking this 
whole question involves proportion, and only the due observance 
of proportion can justify what would, by itself, be condemned 
by the average intelligent reader. 

To astonish and shock the bourgeois—that is always the 
aim of a new school, and in the twentieth century the up-to-date 
writer seems to lay stress on themes outside the normal range of 
expression and to cherish in print passion, violence, and bad 
language as things of essential beauty. 

Scientific inquiry has to deal with everything ; the literature 
of the imagination belongs to art, not science. Its apostles 
are not bound by any human or divine law to surprise Truth in 
all her hiding-places. It is not necessary, as Bowen remarked, 


that everything should be described any more than it is the duty 

of everybody to be photographed. It is not the absence of costume, 

but the presence of innocence, which makes the Garden of Eden. 
R. F. 
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RELIGION AND THE WAR. 


In a time when deeds are of so much 


greater account than words probably 
few readers will concern themselves 
with the works of those theologians 


whose main interest is to define what most 
agree in regarding as indefinable. An 
electrician appointed to carry out certain 
work who delayed action while he theorized 
as to what electricity was would find but 
little employment. 

The need of the day undoubtedly is 
to make use of the force called God (some 
may prefer to call it the force which 
makes for the good) to subjugate the 
power for evil. We do not wish to 
minimize the great interest and value 
of treatises written in the intervals of 
more active service with a view to 
lifting the veil which hides us from 
the source, or even the substance, of all 
good. We do, however, feel it necessary 
to suggest that sometimes our spiritual 
teachers would be better employed in 
directing the energy than in seeking 
to explain it. Again, we venture to 
ask certain religious teachers whether 
the time has not come to abandon a 
system by which people are excluded from 
what are designated the higher benefits 
of religion until they can avow their belief 
in the absolute and irrefutable truth of 
explanations of spiritual matters as set 
forth by opposing faiths—in other words, 
is it not time that dogmatic assertion was 
abandoned ? 

As the people become better educated 
(not merely instructed), more attention, 
we venture to think, will be given to 
those who seek to explain what they 
believe and what helps them in the service 
of their fellows without asserting that 
their belief is necessarily the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. 
Their view of the light, and that of those 
who have preceded them in faith and 
work, will not be the less effective because 
they claim no monopoly of illumination. 
To allude once again, before passing to 
the consideration of the book before us, 
to our comparison of electricity with the 
spiritual effort towards goodness, some 
points of analogy between the two may 
be suggested without irreverence. 

First, faith and electricity are both 
regarded by most people, at present 
at all events, as largely inexplicable. 
Secondly, the force of electricity is dis- 
coverable all round us, as is the effort 
towards good, if right methods are 
adopted. In addition it is believed by 
many men of science that the material 
world is dominated by the one as 





The Faith and the War: a Series of Essays 
by Members of the Churchmen’s Union and 
Others on the Religious Difficulties aroused 
by the Present Condition of the World. 
Edited by F. J. Foakes-Jackson, D.D. 
(Macmillan & Co., 5s. net.) 





religious people hold that the spiritual 
world is dominated by the other. 

Consequently, if we are not wrong in 
asking that the electrician shall first make 
it his business to help the world to benefit 
by what he has made his special study, 
are we wrong in asking that our spiritual 
teachers should adopt a like procedure ? 

We reiterate that we are not seeking to 
minimize the interest in the discussion of 
such subjects as the personality or the 
anthropomorphic attributes of God ; but 
we would urge on the clergy generally 
that to direct the energy which pervades 
life is more important than to explain 
to their congregations their theories con- 
cerning the more materialistic attributes 
which may be assigned to the source of 
such energy. 

If electricity, for lack of proper 
conducting, was knowingly going to waste, 
as is undoubtedly the case with the 
spiritual energy of our people stirred up 
by the war, we should have little respect 
for the electrician who sat down to write 
a treatise on the origin and attributes of 
the force which he had been placed in a 
position to control. 

‘The Faith and the War’ is the 
interesting volume which we take as the 
text for our discussion. It is a 
collection of essays by different writers 
belonging to the Anglican Communion, all 
of some eminence, and _ collaborating 
with the editor, Canon Foakes - Jackson, 
who undertook the work at the invitation 
of the Council of the Churchmen’s Union. 
Most of the aspects of thought in religion 
which we propose to consider are touched 
by one or other of the writers. We deal 
with one or two main points, and 
our chief purpose has been to consider 
some changes or further modifications 
in their pre-war attitude which religious 
leaders may be willing now to adopt, 
since their past activities, at least, did not 
prevent the present European outbreak. 

First, we would suggest an even more 
frank recognition of the changed and 
changing beliefs as to the possible 
origin as well as the possible future 
of the world we inhabit. Great progress 
has been made in this way within the 
last ten years. A preacher now who 
should insist on a literal interpretation 
of Genesis, however comparatively il- 
literate might be his congregation, would 
receive but scant attention. Such an 
incident as we recall in the case of 
Dean Farrar is practically impossible to- 
day. The present reviewer, being struck 
more than twenty years ago by the 
beautiful exposition of the allegorical 
truth enshrined in the poetical narrative 
of the Creation given by the Dean one 
Sunday morning at Streatham, followed 
him to Westminster Abbey for the evening 
service. To his amazement, the Dean there 
preached to a congregation largely com- 
posed of people less well circumstanced 
and, presumably, less instructed, though 
perhaps more broadly educated, on the 
need for a more distinctly literal inter- 
pretation. To-day our teachers are more 
concerned to reveal the increasing won- 
derfulness of the processes by which 





through ons of time a design still far 
from complete comprehension has brought 
us to our present stage of evolution— 
a stage in which we are able to con- 
sider the more recent marvel of man’s 
evolution as a thinking animal. The 
President of the Churchmen’s Union in 
the first chapter of ‘The Faith and the 
War,’ entitled ‘ Providence and the In- 
dividual,’ has a fine passage on the widen- 
ing intelligence concerning religion :— 

““Man comes into the divine presence 
full of self-seeking, anxious to get his own 
way, ready to accept as his divine patron 
any power which will further his private 
ends. And then by degrees, more and more 
as the ethical level of life is raised, man finds 
that there is a higher and better will than 
his own, that the line of his best development 
and his highest happiness lies in growing 
into a right relation towards this encom- 
passing Power, in subordinating his immediate 
impulses to a higher law, in thinking less of 
the things which can be seen and more of the 
things which are invisible and eternal. He 
passes the bridge which leads from magic 
to religion.” 

Alluding to the future, Mr. Taylor puts 
forward in his chapter on ‘The Belief 
in Immortality ’ the opinion of natural 
science that we can only look forward 
to a gradual reversion to savagery, owing 
to the changing conditions of the physical 
world; but he ought also, we think, 
to have stated that the opposing hope 
lies in the possibility of adaptation to 
whatever environment the future may 
have in store for us. The existence of 
that hope would, it is conceivable, modify 
his and other people’s arguments against 
the logic of those who struggle on 
against adverse circumstances buoyed up 
by something else than a belief in personal 
immortality. As he says on p. 153: “ It 
was not on any promise of a pourboire that 
our Lord based the command to love our 
neighbour as we love ourselves.” A 
recent thinker has suggested that we should 
now proceed a step further and love others 
more than ourselves. Our belief is that 
fine as such a thought is—it is based 
on a misunderstanding of what is really 
entailed in “* loving ourselves.” The aver- 
age love of self is so materialistic a thing 
that we can hardly conceive of it as 
worth extending to our neighbours. We 
would suggest to that writer that there 
is a spiritual love of self attainable which 
we are commanded to share with all our 
fellows. 

As bearing on the point we are discussing 
we must give a quotation, accompanied by 
its foot-note in spite of its length, from 
Mr. Burroughs’s ‘ Faith and Reality,’ the 
next essay in the volume. 

“Things are ‘ real,’ in the highest sense 
of reality—what Plato would call 76 ‘bvrws dv 
—in proportion as they partake, not of 
material, but of ‘ spiritual’ substance, not 
of time, but of ‘ eternity.’ ”’ 

To this he adds :— 

“A digression may be allowed to suggest 
the bearing of this thought on the Christian 
conception of * Eternal Life,’ as the possession 
of the believer both here and _ hereafter. 
Eternity is not infinite extension of time but, 
if you will, the existence without limit of a 
state of affairs in which time is forgotten. 
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Imagine a set of circumstances in which, for 
sheer joie de vivre, you ‘forget time’: 
imagine that all the factors in the situation 
thus created, yourself among them, remain 
constant, or constantly self-adapting to 
their whole environment, so that no change 
for the worse at any point can remind you 
that you have forgotten it, by ‘ calling you 
back to earth,’ as the phrase is; and you 
get some faint idea of what is meant by 
‘Eternity, and ‘ Heaven,’ and ‘ Eternal 
Life.’”’ 

We suggest that in this connexion lies 
the explanation of desires like that ex- 
pressed to us by a very spiritually-minded 
and peace-loving lady. Somewhat to our 
amazement, she decided that one of her 
hopes for life was that before she died 
she might take part in a cavalry charge. 
The explanation lies, we think, in the need 
for such experiences as free us for the time 
being from the trammelling thoughts which 
beset the materialistically prosaic life, 
the outcome of our present environment. 
To make such attitudes of being more 
possible while carrying out the duties of 
peace rather than those associated with 
war is, in our opinion, one of the greatest 
needs of the time. 

Our second purpose is to suggest that 
the very fact of the question being asked 
by a Christian whether the war does 
not show the failure of Christianity, as 
well as the charge made by some that God 
is responsible for the war, proves, not that 
the question or the charge is justified, but 
that our comprehension of what Chris- 
tianity really is and what is comprised 
in the idea of God is still on a very 
low plane. Prof. Perey Gardner is of 
opinion that “to every Christian the 
question comes home.” We certainly 


do not agree with him. We do _ not 
believe that with those who centre 
their faith in progress on a _ nearer 


approach to following Christ’s example, 
the question of the failure of Christianity 
ever asserts itself. Rather, we would 
suggest, it may be thought that the war is 
a blow struck at Christianity by reaction- 
ary forces, particularly imbued with 
Old Testament doctrines, and distrusting 
the tendency of those who see the 
need of a nearer approach to the teaching 
of Christ in the New Testament. 

Throughout the book under notice we 
find evidence of what seems to us 
the only sane idea of God’s responsibility 
for the war. This is that such responsi- 
bility ended, so far as our understanding 
of the word is concerned, with His grant 
to mankind of free will. If man is to 
derive benefit from the power given, it 
naturally follows that he must bear the 
consequences of his actions. As Mr. 
Taylor says :— 

‘In a truly moral order there is no 
‘ jetting-off,’ and no moral man wants to 
be ‘let off.’ There are, of course, forgive- 
ness of offences, and change of heart through 
genuine repentance, but where justice rules, 
forgiveness and penitence do not ‘ let off.’ ”’ 


It is suppressing the truth to saddle 
history exclusively with responsibility, as 
he appears to us to do in his essay on 
‘The Belief in Immortality.’ The sins 
of the fathers do, of course, descend upon 





the children, and, when that fact is more 
often remembered, we shall better appre- 
ciate our responsibility to coming genera- 
tions; but how many of the present 
generation can honestly affirm that they 
have lived or sought to help others to live 
according to the best light which their 
knowledge of good and evil has given 
them for guidance ? As Prof. Gardner says 
that early Christianity which should have 
been borne 

“in upon us all by the daily clearer view 
which we obtain of the predominance of law 
both in the world of nature and in that of 
spirit, has been in the modern world, and 
especially in England and America, almost 
buried out of sight by a spurious Christianity, 
and a moral feebleness, which have led us to 
imagine that a man or a nation can escape 
the consequences of their actions, that they 
can slip off their evil habits as a serpent slips 
off his old skin, and stand on the same moral 
level as if they had never offended.” 


Canon Rashdall indulges in what ap- 
pears to us to be a good deal of hair- 
splitting in his chapter on ‘ The 
Problem of Evil.’ The answer, we think, 
to his questioning as to ‘* whence arises 
for God this impossibility of getting the 
good without the evil? Whence comes 
the lack of power to do the good without 
the evil ? ” is contained in Canon Foakes- 
Jackson’s view that it is the logical out- 
come “of a divine purpose in the moral 
evolution of a world of beings endowed 
with the responsibility inherent in free 
will.” 

Mr. Burroughs in his essay on ‘ Faith 
and Reality ’ has the following wise words 
relating to the bearing of the war on 
Christianity :— 

“It is simply not true to saythat the real 
ground of faith has been in any way dis- 
turbed by the events of the past year. Our 
belief in the value of beauty and the power 
of art is not destroyed by the eruption of 
ugliness on a large scale when, say, coal- 
mines or factories invade a picturesque moor 
or valley.... 

“Even the worldly had of recent years 
begun to groan under our growing bondage 
to things present and seen.”’ 


Thirdly, we would say a word in depre- 
cation of the dogmatic assertion which 
so often is allowed to usurp the place 
of reasoning argument. 

Many Churchmen h ve moved con- 
siderably away from their old positive 
assertion with regard to the personal 
attributes of the power we call God ; and, 
as we have said, more are interested 
in their opinions now when they admit the 
matter to be arguable. The inclination of 
the future may be towards a more formal 
or a more formless conception of God. 
The spiritual advance towards God (or 
good) will not, we think, suffer in either 
case. 

We feel it a duty to mention here a 
theological doctrine not treated in the 
book under notice—the virginity of the 
mother of Christ. We fear the dogmatic 
insistence on the necessity of this belief 
concerning the birth of Christ has been 
translated by the world into a condemna- 
tion of the natural method of propagation 
—the most marvellous process perhaps for 





which He is responsible—as something in 
itself unclean. Nowadays people who have 
access to the differing statements on the 
subject know that the authenticity of this 
belief is denied by men worthy of a large 
measure of respect. We are not con- 
cerned to argue either way—only to 
suggest that evil has come of too dog- 
matic assertion upon a matter on which 
responsible opinions differ. 

In ‘ Providence and the Individual ’ 
Prof. Perey Gardner recognizes that the 
idea generally accepted of a_ personal 
Providence pervades the synoptic Gospels. 
We think he might have helped some who 
strive after more spiritual conceptions and 
see something too material in the in- 
sistence on divine personality by explain- 
ing that the word “personal” in its 
original meaning admits of an interpre- 
tation a great deal more to their liking 
than that attached to it by modern 
usage. 

Miss Alice Gardner in ‘The Idea of 
Providence in History,’ alluding to 
the more materialistic conception of God, 
suggests :— 

** Would not the God of History (if anthro- 
pomorphically conceived) appear, as some 
portray the God of Evolution, in the light of 
a careless spendthrift of good material, and 
an indifferent spectator of unnecessary 
snffering ?”’ 
and adds, we think truly :— 

““The anthropomorphic view is, it will be 
answered,repelled by all enlightened teachers. 
I am inclined to think, however, that in 
many places it holds its own, and that to a 
large number of even fairly educated persons 
it is presented as the only alternative to 
a mechanical or irreligious view of the 
world.” 


That is one of the points where dogmatic 
assertion has often inadvisedly insisted on 
a view not considered essential by Chris- 
tians otherwise orthodox. Some well- 
intentioned folk think it wrong for 
others to suggest that they cannot be 
far out if they seek to worship a Spirit 
in spirit,and do not see the necessity for 
spending thought and time in inquiry as 
to whether that Spirit can be conceived 
in a definite form. 

We find much of interest relating to the 
Godhead in Canon Foakes-Jackson’s paper 
on ‘ Providence—The Universal Aspect.’ 
He finds opposition to the anthropo- 
morphic idea at its height in Clement of 
Alexandria, who tells us that 


“only when we have taken away every 
attribute of which we can form a conception 
do we begin to reach the idea of God.”’ 


Tn ‘ What is a Christian Nation ?’ Mr. 
Glazebrook has a passage which closely 
follows the reasoning adopted by Sir 
Francis Younghusband in * Mutual In- 
fluence,’ which we reviewed in the third 
week in July last :— 

‘* Personification is one of 
familiar and most effective 
poetry and rhetoric. It involves a process 
in two stages. First a number of individual 
persons or actions are grouped together 
under an abstract or a collective term. For 
instance, all Israelites are grouped together 
as Israel, all cases of dying as Death. Then 
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this new term is treated as if it were the 
name of a person; and we get such state- 
ments as ‘ Israel is the servant of Jehovah,’ 
or *‘ Death reigned from Adam to Moses.’ 
Such expressions are not merely picturesque, 
but have a great practical value; for they 
supply a kind of shorthand, enabling a 
writer to say a great deal in a few words.” 

‘““ Arguments based upon a literal treat- 
ment of personification are as common and 
as fallacious as those which depend upon a 
literal use of metaphor or parable.” 

We here only repeat that our concern 
is to deprecate an insistence on the 
fact of personification as essential to the 
designation of a man as a Christian. We 
hope that Dean Henson is right in 
declaring, in ‘The Church of England 
after the War,’ that the 

““wide reach of Christian discipleship as 
including all who, with whatever limitations 
of knowledge, and under whatever denomi- 
national descriptions, are striving to ‘ live 
by the spirit,’ will be much more clearly 
perceived after the war, and much more 
frankly recognized.” 

While on the subject of dogmatic 
assertion we may mention a few cases 
which have struck us in reading ‘ The 
Faith and the War.’ Dean Inge in his 
chapter on ‘ Hope, Temporal and Eternal.’ 
indulges in certain dogmatic statements 
as to the evolution of the animal world 
which, we think, it would be as difficult 
for him to substantiate as his assertions on 
what does and does not go on in heaven. 
Mr. Taylor in * The Belief in lLnmortality ’ 
in a like spirit asserts that ‘no man ever 
does succeed in putting his whole per- 
sonality into his work,” a matter we 
consider at least arguable. 

Mr. Taylor also thinks it safe to 
say that the prime offenders in the 
war “will have the least to pay,” by no 
means a declaration that we should care 
to make. Rather does it increasingly 
seem to us that exterior appearances are 
misleading, and that hidden from us 
there is often a happiness or despair 
which completely transcends all outward 
signs to the contrary. Mr. Taylor remarks 
that “if the world or its Maker are to 
deserve my respect, to say nothing of my 
worship, ‘there must be Hell,’ or ‘ some- 
thing very like it’ ’’; had he added “ for 
the individual,’ we should have been far 
more ready to agree with him. 

The habit of dogmatic assertion leads 
Mr. Burroughs into an apparent contra- 
diction of himself within the borders of a 
single page. First he asserts a fact about 
the existence of God, and lower down he 
says, ‘‘ We have not, of course, found proof 
for ‘the existence of God.’” The contra- 
diction is, we believe, more apparent than 
real, and is mainly due to an air of asser- 
tiveness, also to speaking of spiritual 
things in too materialistic a way. 

Lastly, and with the greatest emphasis, 
we would urge Christ’s ministers to 
eschew all attempts to compromise with 
evil in any form or shape. 

We cannot agree with Mr. Emmet’s 
excuse in ‘ Ethics of the New Testament ’ 
for allowing environment to control con- 
duct in the individual. Modern prac- 
tices are, undoubtedly, always creating 
fresh difficulties for those who feel the 





necessity of being of the world while in 
the world. On the other hand, we have 
the opportunity of an increased compre- 
hension of Christ’s advice to us, and the 
individual is to-day better able to justify 
Christian conduct by what the world 
accounts common sense than ever he was 
before. What, for instance, is the present 
war but, as Mr. Emmet says, “‘ the accumu- 
lated folly of the past” ? 
person deplores the war; may not the 


Every sensible | 


Christian urge that a more real adherence | 


to Christianity could have prevented it ? 
In this connexion we cannot do better 
than quote Mr. Emmet’s concluding 
words :— 

“While the Christian shows himself the 
bravest and most formidable of soldiers, he 
stands out as the most determined enemy 


fact that self-interest and the common 
good are by some already found to be 
really one and the same thing. The lack 
of acceptance of such an idea is, we 
think, responsible for much of the evil 
which pervades the world of to-day. 

To us it seems plain that evil is the 
outcome of man, of his own free will 
refusing to be guided by the Divine 
conscience within him. In his ignorance 
he has sought to achieve happiness by 
easier ways, and painful experience is 
teaching him how mistaken he has been. 


| The only question is as to how bitter is 
_to be the experience humanity must pass 


of war for the future, because he will by the | 


faith which can remove mountains and the 


love which dares the impossible set himself | 


to remove the conditions which have made it 
inevitable and to develop in the individual 
and nation alike a temper of mind in which 
it shall become unthinkable.” 

Dean Inge in ‘ Hope, Temporal and 
Eternal,’ upbraids the supporters of the 
daily press of this country, and may do 
some good; but we cannot agree with 
him that the general public are more to 


blame because they buy the wares than | 


the proprietors responsible for their pro- 
duction. Newspaper owners are too apt 
to abuse the chances for promoting educa- 
tion they have themselves enjoyed. 

The 
problem will remain after the war, but 
does not point out that, so long as that 
problem exists in its present intense form, 
the milieu for international strife will co- 
exist with it. On the subject of social 


reform Mr. Taylor, in ‘The Belief in | 


Immortality,’ puts the case for those 
who concentrate on this rather than on 
the immortality of their own or other 
people’s souls :— 

“The distinction, once so real and living, 
between a man’s ‘ temporal’ and his ‘ eter- 
nal’ interests has lost most of its signifi- 
cance for the modern man, even when he 
continues to be a professed member of a 
Christian communion. Even our Chris- 
tianity is, for the most part, a ‘ secularised ° 
Christianity, more intent on ‘ social reform ’ 
than on the ‘ salvation of souls.’ 

“There are even thinkers of high repute 
and professed reverence for Christian ideas 
always ready to urge that it is better so. 
‘The dream of immortality,’ say some of 
them, ‘ is after all a selfish dream, begotten 
of an immoral craving to be paid for doing 
your duty. If you must feed your mind 
on the future at all, it is a far worthier course 
to set your heart on your children than to 
hanker after an unimaginable continuance 
of your own petty private existence. What, 
after all, does that matter in a Universe so 
prodigal of life? Remember that though 
God buries His workmen, He carries on His 


Dean warns us that the social | 


through before it awakens to reality. 
Selfishness is accounted by most Chris- 
tian teachers to be an accursed thing. 
We should get nearer the truth were they 
to put the adjective ‘ foolish ” before the 
noun. The life of the Christian is too 
often represented by ministers as an exist- 
ence in which joy can find little place. 
Too long, we think, Christians have tor- 
gotten to emphasize from examples a'l 
around us still that the life spent in service 
accomplishes the highest self-interest. Ask 
your real Christian, struggling against the 
material ills of life, cognizant of all the 
evil that is opposed to him, whether in 
self-interest he will give up the struggle. 
Ask, do we say ? There is no need to ask ; 
look into the face of such men or women 
and you will know that in so-called self- 


'lessness they have obtained the reward 


work, and that it is the work, not the tools, | 


which is the great thing.’ ”’ 


At the end of his chapter on ‘ Providence | 


—The Universal Aspect,’ Canon Foakes- 
Jackson quotes Prof. Ward as intimating 
the ultimate goal as “ conciliation of self- 
interest and the common good.’ We are 
not sure that all readers will gather from 
such a terse and trenchant declaration the 


i 


sought after by so-called selfishness. 








THE SOLDIER OF THE SOUTH. 
(A mountain village on the French Riviera, 
December, 1915.) 


UNDER the flag o’ France for which he dicd 
This child of hers we lay, 

In the small church upon the mountain-side 
Where once he used to pray 

With her who all alone is weeping here to-day . 


The blue, blue skies 

Keep watch above the village where he lies, 
But never more will gaze into his eyes ; 
And in his ears there ne’er again will be 
The crooning song that sings eternally 

The blue, blue sea. 
O Mother France, 

Thou of the steadfast glance 

And grave sweet mouth! 

Of all thy sons who gave their all for thee, 
Hath any given a greater gift than he 

Who for thy sake 

His birthright did forsake 

In this all-radiant country of the South ? 


As one who goes out from the warmth and 
light 

To breast the bitter night, 

He left the orange-groves, the olive trees 

That turn to silver in the scented breeze ; 

He left his darling there, 

A red carnation in her twilight hair ; 

Left love and song and sunshine—and went 

forth 
To fight thy battle in the snow-swept North. 


Mother, tho’ thy brave eyes with tears be 
dim, 
Shed one more tear for him, 


| And let the memory in thy heart abide 


Of him whom on this day 

Within his little mountain-church we lay 

Under thy flag, O France, for which he cied. 
GEORGE GREENLAND. 
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AND A _ CRITIC. 


Delane of ‘The Times.’ By Sir Edward 
Cook. (Constable & Co., 5s. net.) 


Old Familiar Faces. By Theodore Watts- 
Dunton. (Herbert Jenkins, 5s. net.) 


SPEED is accounted the greatest considera- 
tion in the production of the printing 
press to-day, and it would almost seem 
as though writers and readers sought to 
keep pace with mechanical processes. 
Certain it is that of late there has been 
an increasing tendency towards mechanical 
writing. The pause which the war has 
imposed on some unliterary hustlers they 
may employ to advantage by studying 
the life and writings of the Victorians of 
our title. 

The lamented Watts-Dunton was accus- 
tomed to deelaim against biographical 
series, and it may be admitted that in the 
eighties and early nineties the idea was a 
good deal overdone. ‘ English Men of 


Letters ’’ were challenged by “ Great 
Writers ” ; “‘ Twelve English Statesmen ”’ 
by “‘Statesmen’’; and “Men of Action” 
jostled ‘* Rulers of India,” ‘“‘ Heroes of 


the Nations,’’ and other worthies. A 
cynic defined the little books as “ literary 
pemmican,” and they certainly turned in 
many cases towards the heavily informa- 
tive, while in others they went to the 
opposite extreme and were merely elon- 
gatedessays. The present revival, entitled 
‘* Makers of the Nineteenth Century,”’ 
has been planned, under the able editor- 
ship of Mr. Basil Williams, on a more 
generous scale, and three hundred ample 
pages give the authors plenty of elbow- 
room. The selection of names shows 
amusing originality, for next to Delane’s 


stands that of our old friend Abdul Hamid, | 
who, if he ever made anything, did so | 


assuredly in his own despite. However, 
Sir Edwin Pears may be trusted to deal 
faithfully with him, and if, in these 
cataclysmic times, he should happen to 
re-emerge, Mr. Williams will emphatically 
have scored one. 

The “Makers of the Nineteenth Century” 
effect a capital start, in any case, with 
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| confidences, but he certainly manipulated 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


_shall never know exactly what Lord 


A NINETEENTH-CENTURY EDITOR | t@ be “brainy,” and experience is, if 


anything, a handicap. But in 1841 the 
appointment must have appeared startling, 
though Delane had imbibed the traditions 
of The Times with his mother’s milk. 
From the first he asserted his independence, 
and he maintained it to the end. We 
suspect, however, that the influence of 
Charles Greville and Henry Reeve was 
stronger in the early days than Sir Edward 
seems altogether prepared to admit. 
Thence probably came Delane’s antipathy 
to Palmerston, the one statesman of the 
Victorian era with whom he ought to 


whose firm alliance he eventually secured. 
As readers of Greville’s ‘ Journals ’ will | 
remember, Palmerston was generally to | 
“the Gruncher’”’ what Lord Haldane is 
to Mr. Maxse, and it is not too much to 
say that during the Syrian crisis Greville 
played the part of an _ unscrupulous 
French agent. Reeve, too, was pompous 
and difficult, and one of those plausible 
scribes who contrive to write round an 
editor’s instructions, however clearly they 
may be conveyed. Delane treated the 
headstrong Robert Lowe without much 
ceremony, and kept a certain C. (of 
Penwith ?) well in hand. But Reeve 
was clearly a thorn in his side, and, when 
the breaking-point came at last, Delane 
must have felt that The Times was well 
rid of him. 

Sir Edward Cook surveys Delane’s 
treatment of statesmen with a serenely 
professional eye. He is more concerned 
with the rules than the ethics of the game. 
We quite agree that Delane violated no 





confidences for his own purpose. We) 
Aberdeen told him about Peel’s intentions | 
to plunge into Free Trade, but Delane | 


clearly abused the present tense in his | 


| announcement, conveyed, as young Fleet 


Sir Edward Cook’s ‘ Delane ot The Times.’ | 


The study also fills a gap in library shelves 


on its own account, for, though Mr. Arthur | 


Dasent’s ‘ Life and Correspondence’ of 
his uncle supplied much valuable fact, it 
conveyed somehow a blurred impression 
of a man who was candour itself. Look 
at Sir Edward’s frontispiece, and there 
confronts you a solidly sensible person 


| journalist’s delight in a ‘‘ scoop,” yet the 


with luxuriant Victorian whiskers, arrayed | 


in impeccable broadcloth, and decorated 


with a watchchain of the kind that used, | 


we fancy, to be known as an Albert. 


Apart from his journalism (and there he | 
could be sufficiently astute), Delane had 


few reticences. 
Sir Edward remarks, he might well have 
been one of those highly competent 


An open-air man, as_ 


| a@broad. Enough that he seems quite right 
bankers or chairmen of quarter sessions | in deciding that, though Lord Raglan 


Street will be astonished to hear, in the | 
first paragraph of the leading article. The | 
divulgence of Lord Granville’s information | 
that the Queen had asked him to form a | 
Ministry, and that he had failed, is another | 
affair. “Whom am I to trust?” she | 
said to Lord Clarendon ; ‘‘ these were my | 
very words.” The mystifications to | 
which Granville and Delane resorted seem | 
to divert Sir Edward, who has an old | 
spectacle of a Minister of the Crown and | 
an editor of The Times lying like Levan- | 
tines is far from edifying. On the whole, 
however, Delane dealt out to his Claren- 
dons and his Granvilles pretty much the 
treatment that they deserved; he did 
not hesitate to rap Palmerston’s knuckles, 
and, greatly to his credit, he never 
succumbed to the blandishments of 
Disraeli. 

We need not follow Sir Edward in detail 
through his eminently sagacious examina- 
tion of Delane’s influence on our position 





who impressed many of the Victorians | had good military reasons for complaining | 

| about “ Billy ” Russell’s letters from the | 
An editor at twenty-three is a conceivable Crimea, those letters saved the remnant of | 

phenomenon nowadays, when it is sufficient | the British army; and that in supporting 


with feelings of awe. 





have been in complete sympathy, and | 


and the 


the Government’s retreat over the Schles- 
wig-Holstein business, Delane advocated 
a “* probably wise, but certainly inglorious, 
policy.” The Times was, of course, dis- 
tinctly at fault about the American Civil 
War, but there Delane sinned in good 
company. It was, as Sir Edward per- 
ceives, in foreign affairs that The Times 
really counted ; in domestic it made up the 
mind of the doubting voter for him, and 
thus produced a judicious see-saw of party 
politics. We do not quite agree, how- 
ever, with Sir Edward that the decline 
of the paper after Delane’s time was due 
to the increased definiteness of its opinions. 
Home Rule was a question on which 
neutrality was impossible ; the signal mis- 
fortune of The Times was that Richard 
Pigott victimized it at a moment when it 
was challenged by vastly improved rivals, 
published at a penny. 

Sir Edward Cook quotes Kinglake’s 
account of Delane engaged in nightwork, 
and decides that the colours are heightened. 
They are, indeed. With a paper going to 
press at five o’clock in the morning, 
Printing House Square must have been 
an Elysium compared with a modern 
newspaper office. And, as every political 
journalist knows, tremendous crises do 
not often occur; the night, as a rule, 
passes calmly away. There are, however, 
many small worries, and of these Delane, 
though he was most fortunate in his 
proprietor and though the despotic 
manager of to-day is a post-Delanian 
creation, seems to have assumed more 
than his fair share. It looks rather as if, 
like many strong men, he could not delegate 
responsibility enough. 


A Plutarchian parallel might well be 
drawn between the grinding labours of 
thirty-six years and a half which killed 
Delane, and the literary ease of Watts- 
Dunton’s life. The tranquil atmosphere 
of “‘ The Pines ” is pleasantly reproduced 
in the anonymous introduction to his 
‘Old Familiar Faces,’ though, as was 
inevitably the case, a portion only of the 
long comradeship with Swinburne appears 
to be surveyed. That atmosphere was 
essentially charitable, with the exception 
of an honest hatred or two. It was 
dangerous, of course, to mention Byron ; 
the pair freely blamed that bard. But 
we feel sure that the onslaught against 
William Morris on p. 9—his “ strange 
limitations,” according to Watts-Dunton, 
“narrowness of his outlook,” 
according to Swinburne as reported by 
Watts-Dunton—must have been the un- 
considered expression of a passing mood. 
It is in direct conflict with the generaus 
tribute to Morris reprinted in ‘Old 
Familiar Faces’ from our columns. A 
man of “strange limitations ’’ does not 
die, as Watts-Dunton believed, of ‘ ex- 
cessive exercise of all his forces, especially 
of the imaginative faculty.”” Not only 
was Watts-Dunton a stout champion of 
Morris’s archaisms, which he declared, 
both in this paper and in conversation, 
to be part of the poet’s vital self, but he 
also submitted Morris’s Socialism to a. 
more serious consideration than its some- 
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what nebulous doctrines would have led correspondent the probability that he 
us to expect. RUSSIA AND THE RUSSIANS. does not know Russian, and that his im- 


We feel some natural diffidence in 
reviewing articles which must appear 
old familiar friends, if not faces, to 
readers of The Atheneum. But we will 
venture to say this, that their reperusal 
confirms Watts-Dunton’s position as a 
thoroughly equipped critic who took as his 
standards the classics and the laws of 
English prosody, not the passing modes 
of the circulating library. Though these 
essays are designedly cast in the form 
affected by Montaigne and De Quincey, 
their apparent artlessness by no means 
conceals carefully studied judgments. We 
get, for example, an excellent idea of 
that fugitive person, Lord de Tabley, both 
as a@ man and as the composer of poetry 
with a wrenlike, but genuine song. 
Excellent, too, is the estimate of Francis 
Hindes Groome, the ill-placed man of 


letters who was doomed to compile for | 


encyclopedias while his soul abode with 
gipsies in wayside encampments. 


George Borrow seems to pervade the 
whole volume, and, whatever reverential 
Borrovians may say, Watts -Dunton’s 
anecdotes and reflections convey a much 
clearer idea of Lavengro than any of the 
ponderous books that have been written 
about him. The decision that Borrow 
did not really care about gipsy women, 
whereas George Meredith constructed a 
genuine one in ‘ Harry Richmond’ from 
a few hints picked up in studios, seems 
quite sound. But the eulogy of Tennyson 
inevitably ‘‘ dates.” No critic would 
dream to-day of dragging Shakespeare 
into a discussion on the Poet Laureate 
as a dramatist, and Watts-Dunton admired 
the fine simplicity of his character too 
whole -heartedly to realize the tinkling 
artificiality of some of his verse. 


In ‘ Old Familiar Faces ’ Watts-Dunton 
is insistent on the sanctity of the private 
life of a man of letters. Quite so, if the 
author expressly desires, as Thackeray 
did, that his biography shall not be written. 
But the worst of it is that in the absence 
of an authoritative record the way is made 
plain for collections of trivialities and 
even of scandal. Rossetti was a sufferer 
in that respect, and Watts-Dunton clearly 
felt that his friend had, apart from the 
brief memoir by Joseph Knight, been un- 
fortunate in those who tried to perpetuate 
his memory. Then why did he not himself 
undertake the corrective ? Somehow he 
shrank from the task, and fell back on 
such arguments as that Rossetti did not 
appear to advantage in his letters, which 
is true enough, and that no biography, 
published while its subject’s contem- 
poraries are alive, can be other than 
‘inchoate and illusory.” This is only a 
half-truth. The world is the poorer for 
Watts-Dunton’s over-sensitive conception 
of the duties of friendship. 








| 





| 





THE man in the street, whose interest in 
Russia and the Russians is of fairly recent 
birth, must surely be perplexed at the 
number of new books which have been 
written for his information. A multitude 
of counsellors, although praised by the 
author of the Proverbs of Solomon on 
more than one occasion, loses its merits, 
in the eyes of the ordinary man, when it 
means the purchase of many books. 

What does the English reader of average 
education and intelligence desire most 
to know about Russia? From our own 
experience we find that the public takes 
a great and a new interest in the Russian 
army, a considerable and increased interest 
in the Russian people, and comparatively a 
slight interest in the strategical aspects 
of the war, with special reference to the 
Eastern front. John Bull, it seems to us, 
is perfectly willing to leave the strategist 
in unchallenged command of his own 
department, and after the first few months 
of the war ceased even to read the prog- 
nostications and analyses of our newspaper 
military experts. The next question we 
must ask is, To what extent do the recent 
books on Russia satisfy the demands we 
have enumerated ? 

Five of the books before us deal 
with the Russian campaign: four are 
written by war correspondents, the fifth 
by an actual combatant. Mr. Stanley 
Washburn is the energetic American who 
represents The Times with the Russian 
armies. Prof. Bernard Pares is the 
** Official British Observer with the Russian 
Armies in the Field.”” Major Robert 
McCormick is an American visitor to the 
Russian front, and, incidentally, a kine- 
matographer. Capt. Granville Fortescue 
is another American war correspondent, 
whose varied experience of the different 
fronts in the course of this war is probably 
unique. The functions of a war corre- 
spondent are severely restricted in the 
present struggle, and on a front of such 
enormous length as the Russian a single 
observer under the most favourable condi- 
tions could only see, as it were, through a 
hole in a corner of the curtain. | When 
we add to the other limitations of the war 





Day by Day with the Russian Army. By 
Bernard Pares. (Constable & Co., 7s. 6d. 
net.) 

Russia, the Balkans, and the Dardanelles. By 
Granville Fortescue. (Andrew Melrose, 
6s. net.) 

The Russian Campaign, April to August, 
1915. By Stanley Washburn. (Andrew 
Melrose, 7s. 6d. net.) 

With the Russian Army. By Robert McCor- 
mick. (Macmillan & Co., 6s. net.) 

An Englishman in the Russian Ranks. By 
John Morse. (Duckworth & Co., 6s. net.) 

The Way of Martha and the Way of Mary. 
By Stephen Graham. (Macmillan & Co., 
7s. 6d. net.) 

Russia of To-day. By John Foster Fraser. 
(Cassell & Co., 6s. net.) 

Petrograd, Past and Present. By William 
Barnes Steveni. (Grant Richards, 12s. 6d. 
net.) 





pressions are largely formed at second 
hand, through the medium of bad French, 
we realize that we must, after all, rely 
almost entirely for our knowledge and 
comprehension of events upon official 
communiqués and good maps. The war 
correspondent in Russia can describe the 
look of that part of the army which he is 
able to see; he may collect a number of 
interesting anecdotes, and otherwise tell 
us of the things that come within his own 
immediate range of vision. But he can 
tell us little at first hand as to the general 
trend of events. 

The ability to fulfil the duties of a war 
correspondent, therefore, does not at 
present call for a high standard of 
technical knowledge in military matters. 
We remember learning from _ private 
sources of the howl of rage which rose 
from the hotels of Petrograd when the 
British journalists staying there heard 
of the appointment of Prof. Pares to the 
post of Official Observer. It appeared 
inconceivable to these gentlemen (who 
had all applied for permission to travel 
to the front, in most cases without success) 
that one who was not a_ professional 
journalist should be entrusted with the 
duties attached to the post. The results 
of the appointment are to be seen in ‘ Day 
by Day with the Russian Army.’ We 
realize from this book the enormous 
advantage conferred upon a writer by 
his ability to converse with virtually 
every man with whom he comes into 
contact. Although Prof. Pares can tell us 
no more of the campaign than the other 
war correspondents, we believe he can 
describe the army far better than they, 
and he is able to throw light on the political 
problems of the war area. The author 
lacks the professional touch, for which we 
are profoundly grateful—the more so 
when we contrast his cool wisdom with 
the anxiety of Mr. McCormick to be im- 
pressive and impressed at all costs. The 
description by the latter writer of zigzag 
trenches as “the drunken staggerings of 
the wine of death ’”’ may not be so much 
typical of even American journalism as 
a testimony to the writer’s desire to 
say something striking without being 
able to say it upon a subject of import- 
ance. 

A war correspondent is in reality a 
guest of the army he accompanies, and is, 
therefore, generally disinclined to criticize 
it unfavourably. From the books of 
Messrs. Washburn and Fortescue, however, 
it is possible to make certain deductions. 
The Russian army, on the outbreak of 
war, was weak in those qualities to which 
we give the common name “ organiza- 
tion.” It is clear that this defect is now 
less serious. Better care is being taken 
of lines of communication, and less is left 
to chance. Mr. Washburn, the only war 
correspondent whose record covers the 
turn of the tide last May, is far from 
despondent. With all his other confréres 
he is a warm admirer of the pertinacious 
moujik-soldier. The war has produced 
few such exhibitions of sturdy resistance 
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to an apparently irresistible force as that 
of the Siberian soldiers who met the first 
poison-gas attack. Mr. Washburn, who 
describes this, assures us that the qualities 
of tenacity and courage will in the end 
prevail. His belief should be set side by 
side with the evidence produced by Prof. 
Pares of the crumbling unity of the 
Austrian nationalities, and of its demoraliz- 
ing effect upon the army. The latter 
author, we noted recently, has received a 
Russian decoration for an exceptionally 
meritorious action performed in the course 
of his connexion with the Russian Red 
Cross. We were glad to have this testi- 
mony to the actual participation of Prof. 
Pares in the events he describes, for the 
literature of this war has shown that 
those best qualified to depict conflict are 
the men who have been through it, not 
those who have watched it from the stalls. 

It is this fact of personal participation 
which gives the book by Mr. John Morse— 
an unpractised and ill-informed writer—a 
quality of realism which leaves far in the 
background the works of men who have 
been through campaigns with their heads, 
but not with their bodies. The author of 
this book was in a small town near the 
Eastern frontier of Germany when war 
was declared ; he managed to escape into 
Russian Poland, and was allowed to join 
the Russian ranks. This may appear 
incredible, especially in view of the fact 
that Mr. Morse could not speak Russian ; 
but the somewhat casual character of our 
Allies inclines them at times such as these 
to lay little stress on matters of mere 
nationality. The writer of this notice is 
acquainted with an Englishman who 
received offers of two posts in the Russian 
army. However, once in the army Mr. 
Morse had enough adventures to satisfy 
even the author of a penny dreadful. He 
fought in East Prussia and in the North 
of Poland. He was wounded, captured 
by Uhlans, sentenced to be shot, and 
escaped. He was continually on outpost 
duty, and spent much time with Cossacks 
of the wildest description. His account 
may be a little embroidered, but its general 
impressiveness is undeniable, and we 
believe that the descriptions of the various 
persons with whom Mr. Morse came in 
contact are at least true to type. The 
book contains a great many minor in- 
accuracies, ¢€.g., place-names are fre- 
quently misspelt, and there are several 
references to a major, which must have 
been made in error, as that rank was 
abolished from the Russian army in 
1884. 

The stern determination of those on the 
Russian front is also the prevailing senti- 
ment behind the lines. But, as we know 
of our own soldiers, the fighting spirit 
is in no way incompatible with a certain 
frivolity. The latter characteristic is not 
easily understood by foreigners. Russians 
to whom we have recited that chant of 
the British soldiers which begins, ‘I do 
want to go home,” and that one ending, 
‘Send out my brother and my sister and 
mother, But for goodness’ sake don’t send 
me,” gasp at what they regard as the 
“freedom ” enjoyed by the English. In 





much the same manner some of our writers 
on Russia appear to reach slightly false 
conclusions because they neglect what 
we may call the frivolous aspects of their 
subject. Mr. Stephen Graham, for ex- 
ample, has concentrated his energies 
upon depicting Russia at prayer and on 
pilgrimage. The result is a misrepresenta- 
tion at which the average educated Russian 
simply scofis, and evokes for Mr. Graham 
the castigations of a hundred critics, 
from M. Merezhkovsky downwards. The 
moujik is not for ever troubling about 
the state of his soul. Mr. Graham, how- 
ever, shuts his eyes to the less picturesque 
aspects of the Russian peasant, and of 
Russia in general, and describes a some- 
what mythical land and people. He 
speaks of “the Russian idea,” telling us 
that “‘ Russia is the strongest bond of 
nationality, being the purest and clearest 
of the nations.” “Saxon and Norman 
and Dane are we,” as Tennyson reminds 
us; but our heterogeneity is as nothing 
to that of the Russian, the first invasion 
of whose country took place at about the 
date of the last invasion of our own. 
A little research into the ancestry of even 
those selected great Russians whose names 
are given on pp. 90-91 of ‘The Way of 
Martha and the Way of Mary’ should 
convince Mr. Graham that the ‘* Christian 
and Slavonic ’”’ derivation of these men, 
as often as not, goes back but a short 
way. The old proverb, “Scratch a 
Russian and find a Tartar,” is specially 
true in its genealogical application. We 
venture to assure Mr. Graham that little 
good can come to the Allied cause out of 
his excessive sentimentality on the subject 
of Russia. Those who take their know- 
ledge of the country from Mr. Graham’s 
books alone will certainly find themselves 
compelled to make drastic changes in 
their opinions as soon as they are enabled 
to check his statements by personal 
observation. A far more accurate idea 
of Russia may be gleaned from many other 
sources. ‘ Russia of To-day,’ for example, 
marred as it is by numerous errors of 
fact, succeeds where Mr. Graham fails, 
namely, in introducing the reader to 
Russians of all classes. One of Mr. 
Foster Fraser’s most interesting chapters 
is that describing the riots which took 
place in Moscow last May, of which our 
newspapers said nothing, we _ believe. 
These disturbances began as an anti- 
German demonstration, which developed 
into promiscuous looting and disorder. 
The military had at last to take stern 
measures to disperse the mob, after some 
days’ tumult. The incident is without 
political importance, but it reveals the 
working-class Russian in an aspect of 
which no reader who confined himself to 
Mr. Graham’s books would suspect the 
existence. Yet, in our opinion, the pecu- 
liarly hysterical nature of the outbreak 
was also present in many of the risings of 
1905, and gave them their characteristic 
features. 

Mr. Foster Fraser and Mr. Stephen 
Graham share a fault common to the 
casual onlooker: they describe the things 
they have seen admirably and accurately ; 





but they go sadly astray when they 
write about Russia at large. Mr. Fraser 
assures us, for example, that, “so far as 
statistics can be obtained to guide one, 
there is no reason for believing that the 
urban population of Russia has increased 
during the last thousand years.” We pass 
over the fact that a thousand years ago 
the principal towns of Russia can hardly 
be said to have existed, and merely ask 
Mr. Foster to compare the statistics con- 
tained in two issues, ten years apart, of 
‘The Statesman’s Year-Book.’ The rapid 
growth of the Russian towns during the 
last few years is the underlying fact of the 
country’s social problems. Dr. Williams 
in his ‘ Russia of the Russians’ has de- 
scribed the influx of the moujiks into 
Petrograd, and their “ urban vulgarization 
and debasement of feeling ’’ as they lose 
touch with their native villages. The 
Northern capital has been growing all too 
quickly for Russia’s weal. The core of 
Petrograd changes slowly, but new rings 
are continually being formed around it, 
puzzling to the sociologist. The process 
is very different from the aggregation of 
English countrymen in London. The 
moujik is, as often as not, illiterate, and 
wholly ignorant of town life. The sudden 
shifting from an almost patriarchal society 
unsettles him. He follows strange gods, 
attaches himself to religious and politica! 
preachers whose clarity of vision is not 
their finest feature, and then drifts. 


Petrograd, of course, has other aspects, 
the sum of which is Russian life as a 
whole. We are grateful to Mr. Barnes 
Steveni for his book on the city for this 
reason. It is possible to derive a broad 
and accurate view of Russian life from 
his pages. He frankly admits that out- 
spoken comment is not at present possible, 
and neither extenuates nor sets down 
aught in malice. He gossips fluently and 
pleasantly about the Petrograd of ten or 
twenty years ago, which was much as it is 
to-day, except that a number of fresh news- 
papers have taken the place of others 
which were suppressed, and that the 
Imperial Duma now sits (occasionally) 
in the palace given to Potemkin by the 
Great Catharine. Mr. Steveni slips at 
times, e.g., Prince Kropotkin’s escape was 
made not from the Fortress of Peter and 
Paul, but from a military hospital far 
away on the other side of the Neva. 
A great many names are wrongly given: 
Cincinelli on p. 119 should be Cinizelli ; 
Nicholas Burtzeff on p. 123 should be 
Vladimir Burtzeff; Admiral Makarieff 
should be Makarov (passim), and so 
on. 


In concluding we must express our 
appreciation of the photographs with 
which some of these books are illustrated. 
* Russia of To-day,’ ‘ Petrograd, Past and 
Present,’ ‘The Russian Campaign,’ and 
‘Day by Day with the Russian Army’ 
are admirable in this respect. 
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Homer and History. By Walter Leaf. 
(Macmillan & Co., 12s. net.) 

The Greek Tradition. By J. A. K. 
Thomson. (Allen & Unwin, 5s. net.) 
THE ‘“‘ Homeric Question’’ was once a 
comparatively simple issue ; but it gradu- 
ally ramified into so many side issues that 
we may now confidently predict it to be 
permanent, and that it will always disturb 
the peace of poets and of pedants with 
its myriad facets. We used to discuss 
whether one man composed the two 
poems (and the old Greek tradition was 
the belief of so acute and learned a 
Homerist as Gladstone), or whether the 
contention of the Chorizontes was true, 
which insisted that the same man could 
not be the author of both. Gladstone’s 
worst argument was perhaps that two 
poets so great as the author of either could 
not be expected to arise among the early 
Greeks. He was countered with the 
familiar fact all through the history of 
literature that, with the rarest exceptions, 
great poets come in groups, not like stray 
comets in the sky. But ever since 
Aristarchus had edited a purified text 
(and how well he did it we know from the 
many papyrus fragments of the earlier 
current copies), it was assumed that 
there were two single poems before 
us, each the work of a very great artist, 
until Wolf’s ‘ Prolegomena’ boldly pro- 
claimed that the ‘Iliad’ at least was a 
combination of shorter and earlier lays, 
which the so-called Homer had welded 
together so imperfectly that the sutures 
were plainly discernible. Since that on- 
slaught there has always been a majority 
of scholars in favour of the atomist theory, 


and the hunt for special lays, inconsis- | 


tencies, and evidences of various author- 
ship was kept up till men got tired of 
it, as no solution seemed acceptable. 
Moreover, the attitude of mind it favoured 
spoilt enjoyment of the poems, and was 
a sort of vanity and vexation of spirit, 
fitly left to the Germans and _ their 
imitators. 

But Homeric controversy, though super- 
annuated in this respect, began to effervesce 
in another. In the middle of the last 
century the better knowledge of Sanskrit, 
and the comparison of Greek and Indian 
names of gods, leda school of mythologists 
to make an irruption into the Homeric 
question, and tell us that the authorship 
of the poems in their ultimate form did 
not signify much, as they were all trans- 
lations from the phenomena of nature into 
imaginary history. Of course, such a 
growth was gradual, and generations of 
nameless builders had contributed to set 
up the great palace of art. 

These speculators had their weak side. 
They held that human imagination would 
construct a great story full of geographical 
details, which might have no foundation 
in history, whereas it is certain that the 
power of real invention in the human race 
is small, and therefore that almost all 
stories arise from some historical ground. 
This was demonstrated signally by 
Schliemann in the case of the ‘ Iliad.’ He 
believed that Homer was describing a real 
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war between real people, and he was able 
to verify this by exposing the site of 
Troy, and the tombs at Mycene. Troy 
was an important and ancient city de- 
stroyed by fire. Mycenze was the home of 
kings buried in pomp with a profusion of 
gold ornaments. The story of the ‘Iliad’ 
was therefore probably the adorning of a 
real passage in history, and represented 
the clash of real interests between the 
Acheans and the Trojans. We may dismiss 
the fantastic idea that it represented inter- 
tribal quarrels in Greece transferred to a 
fictitious background. 

All this return to common sense was 
| presently reinforced by further’ ex- 
| planations of other sites mentioned 
|in legend. Crete especially rendered 
| evidences of the reality of a Minoan 
| power, living securely in palaces by the 
| seaside, just as King George lives at 
| Sandringham, because of his thalassocracy. 
| This was just what the legend asserted. 
| We have now come to probe into pre- 
| Homeric history, and we find that as 
| these poems represented not a nascent, but 
| a full-blown, and even (in the ‘ Odyssey ’) 

a decadent society, so the spade tells us 

| that the Achzan civilization was super- 
| imposed on an earlier culture, which it 
| partly destroyed and partly adopted for 
| Its own uses. 
| What place, what interpretation, do 
these discoveries lead us to assign to 
| the Homeric story ? 
| brilliant researches of Dr. Leaf are be- 
ginning to cast light and order into the 
| gloom of prehistoric history ? Thucydides 
| explained long ago that the trade as- 
| pects of ancient quarrels among nations 
| had been ignored for the sake of their 
| romantic and chivalrous side. Dr. Leaf, 
| taking up the story of the ‘ Iliad ’ geographi- 
| 





| cally, has made it more than probable that 
the ten years’ so-called siege of Troy—of 
course no siege in our modern sense—was 
| really the combined effort of Achawan 


| Greece, under the leadership of the 


| lord of Mycene, to kill a great mart and | 


How is it that the | 


ment, in fact, like the tenth chapter of 
Genesis—he now surprises us with the 
discovery that the catalogue of the 
Greeks, which precedes that of the Trojan 
forces is of quite another kind. It does 
not fit in with the rest of the ‘Iliad.’ 
The Beeotians, for example, who lead off 
the list, had not yet left Thessaly at the 
time of the Trojan War. The realm of 
Peleus and Achilles is parcelled out into 
several impossible sections. The domain 
of Diomede is carved out of that of 
Agamemnon, who could not have tolerated 
it fora dayif he was the supreme chieftain 
described in the ‘Iliad.’ In this way Dr. 
Leaf shows that a later hand has inserted 
this list, to make it correspond with an 
altered condition of Greece. It is, indeed, 
plain enough that the Homeric Epos came 
at the end of a brilliant epoch. The so- 
called Nostoi of the chiefs with all their 
disasters are symbolized or suggested in 
the delightful ‘ Odyssey.’ concerning which 
there are also novelties to surprise us. We 
notice with satisfaction that Dr. Leaf has 
adopted, and even put into his map of the 
islands, Dr. Dérpfeld’s momentous dis- 
covery that the so-called Ithaca of historical 
days is not Homer’s Ithaca, but that the 
northern island of the group, Leucas, was 
the real seat of Odysseus. The little 
rocky and barren island now called Thiaki 
has since assumed the name, and passed 
for his home. 

Dr, Leaf by no means confines himself 
to topography, and has an interesting 
discussion of the complex elements of 
Greek religion, which was a compromise 
between the gods and rites of the con- 
querors and the rural population. 

We need not give further evidence to 
show that the Homeric Question, far from 
being dead and even deadly-dull, as the 
Germans had made it, is alive and wide 
awake, and assuming as many transforma- 
tions as the old Greek slippery seagod. 

So much for the solid work in Greek 
literature, which makes it ever new and 


| ever fresh to the rising generations, and 


entrepot of trade which commanded the | 


| Hellespont, and so the commercial wealth 
of the coasts of the Euxine. On the other 
side, a great combination of the older 
traders through Troy, from Thrace to 


4 } } > > > hi s] »gge i . 
Lycia, combined to defend this essential | 4), study of a dead language and nothing 


mart for their exports and imports. 
Here is a new and rational account of 
the groundwork of the ‘ Iliad,’ and a view 
which sheds light upon many allusions in 
the poems. The quasi-Hellenic character 
of the Trojan alliance, the use of non- 
Hellenic speech, along with the ancient 
culture and luxury of Troy—it is all made 
clear as the conflict of Hellenic people, 
who had made themselves at home in 
Greece, against the pre-Hellenic culture 
which we know as Minoan or Mycenzan, 
so far as that culture was pre-Achzan. 
In his recent volume Dr. Leaf has probed 
even deeper, and having first shown that 
the catalogue of the Trojan forces in 
the Second Book of the ‘Iliad’ is a 
rational document, enumerating the par- 
ticipators in the trade through Troy, 
with sound geographical insight—a docu- 





which makes it certain that the Greek 
student of to-day will not be repeating or 
rethinking the ideas which made up Greek 
scholarship a century ago. The study is 
noticeably progressive. It is only the 
silly man of science that can regard it as 


more. We have spoken of its research ; 
it remains to say a word on _ its 
artistic side, its quality of subtle beauty 
which refines and purifies the educated 
mind. We have in Mr. Thomson’s essays 
on ‘ The Greek Tradition’ the delightful 
pictures which this matchless literature 
provides for us. There is nothing new in 
the book, but what we knew already is put 
in such perfect form that it is hard to lay 
it down. We commend especially the 
essay on Greek country life, and that on 
the so-called simplicity of Greek art. The 
latter suggests many fascinating szsthetic 
questions, to which we would willingly 
contribute our reflections. But lest we 
fall into the snare which beset Cicero’s 
over-talkative Greeks, who had no word to 
express the Latin multus in its social sense, 
we forbear. 
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_*General Pichegru’s Treason.’ We are 
not sure, in fact, that the diplomatist 


William Pitt and the National Revival. By | rather than the puzzle-headed soldier is 


J. Holland Rose. (Bell & Sons, 7s. 6d. 


net.) 
General Pichegru’s Treason. By Sir John 
Hall. (Smith, Elder & Co., 12s. 6d. 


net.) 


Letters of Captain Engelbert Lutyens. Edited 
by Sir Lees Knowles. (John Lane, 
10s. 6d. net.) 


The Development of the European Nations, 
1870-1914. By J. H. Holland Rose. 
(Constable & Co., 7s. 6d. net.) 


THE publishers—and no wonder—seem 
intent on producing books relating to the 
times of Napoleon. The presumption is 
that they have accurately gauged the 
public inclination. Once more the world 
is in convulsion through the ambitions of 
a military power, dragging in its wake 
sundry befooled allies ; once more England 
stands up for the liberties of Europe ; 
once more the chief disturber of our 
peace has plausible ideals on his lips, but 
vulgar ambition in his heart. The parallel 
need not be pressed ; it is enough that the 
thoughts of the reflecting public are insen- 
sibly thrown back to the days of the 
Corsican ogre. As an introduction to 
that period no better guide can be taken 
than Dr. Holland Rose’s ‘ William Pitt 
and the National Revival,’ a new edition 
of which lies before us. 

The “ national revival,” yes. England’s 
prompt recovery from the loss of the 
United States, with her consequent readi- 
ness for the struggle which lay in front of 
her, is a most comforting historical pheno- 
menon. Horace Walpole dwells on it 
again and again in his correspondence, 
and there can be no doubt that he and 
his contemporaries wrote the language 
of sincerity when they thanked Heaven 
that they were quit of America. But 
the country would never have looked up 
again as it did, had it not been directed 
by a man with a profound knowledge 
of finance, particularly on its commercial 
side. For that reason the Pitt Ministry 
succeeded in setting up the recidiva 
Pergama, whereas after the next great 


war the Liverpool Ministry, which in- | 


herited the outworn garments of its 
system, conspicuously failed. 


There, too, we find food for thought, | 


and it may well be the case that political 
economy will turn back once more to the 
doctrines of Adam Smith, in which Pitt 
placed his faith, and which put security 
before cheapness. Dr. Holland Rose is 
no less happy in his treatment of Pitt’s 
subordinates, like Jenkinson and Eden, 
than of Pitt himself. The “ virgin Minis- 
ter’s”’ creative power finds no apter 
illustration than in his conversion of those 
hacks of Bute and North into able and 
industrious statesmen, by no means de- 
stitute of gleams of patriotism. 


“The gold of Pitt,” as scattered with 
lavish hand by William Wickham, our 
Minister in Switzerland, plays an im- 
portant part in Sir John Hall’s excellent, 


though rather too meticulous volume, | 


not the central figure of this conscientious 
study. Lord Grenville’s college friend 
proved himself to be a man of penetrating 
mind when, soon after his arrival at 
Berne, he disposed of the Royalist hallu- 
cinations of Mallet du Pan and Mounier. 
He was prompt to perceive that the French 
Republic was popular with the middle class 
of France, and that, unless Monsieur dis- 
avowed all intention of resuming the 
forfeited lands of the Church and the 
emigrants, his cause was desperate. Wick- 
ham’s hopes for the success of local in- 
surrections at Lyons and elsewhere may 
have been much too sanguine, it is true, 
but those devices were vigorously im- 
pressed on him by Pitt and Grenville, 
and he had only partial means of guessing 
at the baseness of Prussia and the chicanery 
of Austria, which foiled what small chances 
those movements ever possessed. He 
had, in short, genuine political insight. 
Wickham then, up to a point, was a 
competent agent of English policy, far 
more competent than Drake, the credulous 
British Minister at Genoa. At the same 
time, Col. Craufurd, the masterful 
soldier who was present with Condé’s 
army, seems to have handled conspirators 
and spies with a sounder judgment. 
The fact is that an English civil servant, 
unless he is a most exceptional person, 
does not shine in trafficking with rascality. 
Grenville should have recruited his go- 
between from the City. What a wonder- 
ful set of scoundrels are Montgaillard 





and the rest of the confraternity who | 


skulk in and out of Sir John Hall’s pages ! 
One of them, sent to distribute funds in 
Paris, when brought to account, was 
discovered to have made away with the 
money in some frantic speculation. Dandré 
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He was lacking, too, in the finer arts of 
a conspirator. He carried no _ political 
_weight as President of the Council of the 
| Five Hundred, and when the 18th Fruc- 
| tidor dawned his preparations amounted 
merely to an incomplete “ purification ’” 
| of the National Guard. So, when Napo- 
leon, enlightened by the famous Mont- 
| gaillard-d’Antraigues report, out of which, 
| as Sir John Hall acutely points out, he 
| carefully edited his own name, sent the 
| strenuous Augereau to Paris, off went 
| Pichegru to Cayenne. 
| He escaped to become a partner with 
| that brave ruffian Georges Cadoudal in 
plots for Napoleon’s assassination. The 
| matter-of-fact may declare that there is 
not much difference between blowing 
| up a general in the street and killing 
| him with a cannon-ball on the battlefield. 
| But before Pichegru’s treasons—for the 
| plural is really correct—had reached 
their miserable end with his suicide in the 
| Temple,Napoleon had become First Consul, 
a person who had other business at hand 
| than slaying at the risk of being slain. 
| One English statesman at any rate, the 
_accomplished William Windham, recoiled 
| from the idea of a coup essentiel. ‘ Not 
| necessary to say,”’ he wrote in his diary, 
“that no countenance was given to it.” 
| But neither Pitt and Grenville nor their 
| successors, Addington and Hawkesbury, 
| can be absolved from backing the proceed- 
‘ings of desperadoes by supplying them 
| freely with the sinews, not of war, but of 
| murder. We may hope, with Sir John 
| Hall, that they had no direct knowledge. 


! 


Napoleon, though complacent historians 
| used to deny it, had reason, therefore, 
' behind his tirades against the “ gold of 

Pitt ’’ and the uses to which it was put. 
| The ‘ Letters of Capt. Engelbert Lutyens * 
| must confirm the uneasy feeling, to which 





seems to have been fairly honest, as Lord Rosebery has given authoritative 
honesty then went, but his arithmetic | expression, that we might have treated 
was not impeccable. ‘‘ The gold of Pitt,” | him more handsomely than we did when 
therefore, passing through such hands | he arrived at “the last phase.” Capt. 
and sticking to some of them, might just | Lutyens, as Sir Lees Knowles’s Intro- 
as well have been sunk in mid-Channel. | duction explains, was Orderly Officer at 

Sir John Hall refrains from any attempt | Longwood, St. Helena, from Feb. 10, 1820, 
| to represent Pichegru as other than a sordid | until April 15, 1821. ‘* Another book about 








creature. Peasant’s son though he was, | Napoleon at St. Helena!” his editor 
his professed abhorrence of the Republic, | humorously cries out. It must be con- 
when he lent an unlucky ear to the Royalist | fessed that many of the young officer's 
overtures, may have been sincere. But communications to Major Gorrequer, Sir 
|a desire to play the Monk—that fatal | Hudson Lowe’s secretary, cover very 
| historical tempter who fascinated not! familiar ground. We hear once more 
only Pichegru’s contemporaries, Dumou- | about Lord Bathurst’s famous rails round 


riez and Moreau, but also his successors, 
Bazaine and Boulanger—was undoubtedly 
his ruling motive. Affairs seemed utterly 
unstable ; a Restoration was bound to 
come about, and why should not his be 
the re-establishing influence? Only nothing 
can justify Monks but success and even 
so they should not succeed at the hazard 
of their soldiers’ lives. Pichegru recoiled 
from no military baseness. Not only did 


he leave Jourdan badly in the lurch, but 
he carefully divided his own force so that 
the Austrians might fall upon it, and he 
deliberately cramped his men in canton- 
ments to provoke, through their misery, 
their resentment against the Republic. 





the new house that Napoleon never lived 
to occupy, and the captive’s declaration 
that he would never inhabit it unless 
compelled by force so to do. The goats 
and the cow which fell to Napoleon's 
rifle are old friends. Even the history 
of Lutyens’s acceptance, through Dr. 
Arnott, of Napoleon’s copy of Coxe’s 
‘Life of Marlborough’ as a gift to the 
20th Regiment has been told in substance 
before. But the dire consequences—his 
enforced resignation and other things— 
which befell him for handing on volumes 
inscribed with the Emperor’s forbidden 
name, though not in his handwriting, 
are now related for the first time. It isa 
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squalid story, and we agree with Sir Lees 
that Lowe comes out of it very badly. 
He appears as a mean and suspicious 
martinet, who behaved to Lutyens, his 
victim, with great want of candour, and 
who, when Lutyens had pressed for a 
presentation of his case to the Commander- 
in-Chief, endeavoured to circumscribe 
the memorial so as to save his own skin. 
No; after this the most robust Briton 
must give up Lowe, and rejoice that in 
Lutyens was found an officer who had 
the courage to protest against, and the 
tact to evade, the odious task of forcing 
his presence on the dying captive. 

Lutyens’s ‘ Letters’ forcibly illustrate 
the discomforts of Longwood, with its 
insanitary rooms, drunken grooms, and 
other abominations. But a far more 
vivid account of the house than he supplies 
is that of Ensign Duncan Darroch, which 
Sir Lees Knowles also publishes. Writing 
to his “‘ dearly-beloved mother ”’ on the 
morrow of the funeral, the young man 
says :— 

“The old house of Longwood, where he 
lived, is a wretched one. I had no idea it 
could have been so bad. His own apart- 
ments he had arranged very neatly, but 
the rest was in a horrible state. There is 
not @ single window in the dining-room ; 
three doors open into other rooms, and @ 
fourth into the garden. I could not have 
lived as he did, I am sure, half the time that 
he did. He got enough to eat and drink 
certainly, but—— ” 


Darroch writes somewhat irreverently 
of Napoleon as “old Nap,” but his ex- 
pressions of good feeling both for the 
illustrious dead and the humble servants 
who asked for sprigs from the willow tree 
over the grave prove him to have been a 
fine young fellow. ‘‘I ruminated a long 
time,’’ writes the philosopher of twenty 
summers, “on the instability of human 
affairs.”’ 


By way of epilogue to this review, we 
will take the three supplementary chapters 
which Dr. Holland Rose has added to his 
much-appreciated book, ‘The Develop- 
ment of the European Nations.’ Nor 
is a strong link wanting, for Dr. Rose 
argues that the German Emperor, 


“e@ diligent student of Napoleon’s career, 
was evidently seeking [in 1905 and onwards] 
to dominate the Near East, and to enrol 
on his side the force of Moslem enthusiasm 
which the Corsican had forfeited by his 
attack on Egypt in 1798.” 


Thence, he declares, came the drawing 
together of France, Great Britain, and 
Russia. 


This view may not have much docu- 
mentary evidence behind it as yet, but 
we are convinced that it gets near the heart 
of things. Dr. Rose can absorb not only 
the letter, but also the spirit, of State 
papers, and, when the full truth is dis- 
closed, if ever it is, we are certain that his 
conclusions will be regarded as correct 
in the main. 


| 
\ 











PIONEERS. | 
The Colonization of Australia (1829-42). | 
By Richard Charles Mills. (Sidgwick & | 
Jackson, 10s. 6d. net.) 
The Life of Lord Strathcona and Mount 
Royal. By Beckles Willson. (Cassell & 
Co., ll. 5s. net.) 
In his Introduction to Mr. Mills’s book 


Mr. Graham Wallas rightly regards it as | 
| their value. 


the first adequate analysis of Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield’s work. It is, indeed, 
an excellent specimen of the research 
studies which the 
Economics, as in Mr. Mills’s case, and 
other learned bodies have encouraged. 
Though ‘ The Colonization of Australia ’ 
is chiefly concerned with Wakefield and 
his theory, earlier plans of settlement are 
also taken into account. Thus Mr. Mills 
tells us all about Wilmot Horton’s disas- 
trous scheme for “ shovelling out paupers ”’ 
on Canada, as Charles Buller irreverently 
but correctly described it, and the Swan 


against re-sale, with the result that South 
Australia promptly plunged into land- 
speculation, and the balance between 
acreage and labour was destroyed. Volun- 


| tary emigration had precisely the same 


effect. But Wakefield’s strangest over- 
sight consisted in his blindness to the 


'fact that the application of a uniform 


London School of | 


| 
| 


River Colony in Western Australia, which | 


failed because prodigal grants of land 


created a scattered community, devoid of | 
| among the prophets. 


united effort. We learn much, too, about 
Wakefield’s indebtedness to other thinkers, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


of whom the ingenious Robert Gourlay | 


has never secured his due recognition. 
Wakefield was, of course, a theorist, 
though he was free from Bentham’s 
delusion that mankind was a mass of 
putty which the theory-monger could 
pinch into any shape he chose. The 
famous ‘ Letter from Sydney ’ was written 
in Newgate, whither Wakefield had been 
consigned for abduction, by a man who 
had never set foot in New South Wales. 
Local conditions, therefore, were but 


imperfectly known to him, and, as Mr. | 


j 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


j 


Mills points out, he regarded Australia | 


mainly as a land suitable for agriculture, 


and never took into sufficient account | 


the importance which the pastoral interest 
was prompt to obtain. Moreover, his 
theory, that waste lands should be sold 
at a uniform “ sufficient ” price, and that 
the proceeds should be applied to assist 
emigration, was economically unsound. 
How was that “ sufficiency” to be de- 
termined ? Wakefield never explained, 
though, when driven into a corner, he 
arbitrarily fixed the price at 2/. per acre. 
Yet, when South Australia was founded 
under his auspices, the Commissioners, 
calculating on the basis of the cost of 
bringing out five men and five women to 
cultivate every 200 acres, arrived at a 
minimum price of 15s., afterwards reduced 
to 12s., and Wakefield, in high dudgeon, 
repudiated them. Wakefield’s ** sufficient ”’ 
price inevitably reminds us of certain 
modern generalizations about “ site value.” 

Again, Wakefield’s design was restric- 
tive ; he wished, in other words, to keep 
up @ supply of labourers for close cultiva- 
tion by preventing those labourers from 





immediately becoming landowners on their 
own account. He would have trans- 
planted to Australia the conditions of | 
British agriculture, ignoring the considera- | 
tion that small proprietorship was better | 





| of free grants. 


‘ sufficient ” price to town and suburban 
lots meant letting them go at much under 
Sir George Gipps, a plain, 
practical Governor, brushed Wakefield’s 


| pretty theory aside, and put the town 


lots up to auction. He is remembered 
as a benefactor of New South Wales, and 
so is Sir George Grey of South Australia, 
whereas Wakefield’s name has little more 
that a literary significance. 

Mr. Graham Wallas acutely asserts 
that, if the Wakefield theory had ever 
received the ‘complete ’”’ trial that its 
author claimed for it, fatality would 
have overtaken not only the theory, 
but Australian prosperity as well. It 
is a hard but true saying. Nevertheless, 
certain general ideas behind Wakefield’s 
specious system fully entitle him to rank 
He perceived that 
the sale of public lands was vastly prefer- 
able to the profligate and wasteful custom 
He recognized the superi- 
ority of emigrant labour over convict and 
coolie labour; and it was thanks to him 
that the Board of Land and Emigration 
Commissioners supplied Australia for many 
years with settlers of a good class, and 
insisted on keeping up an equal proportion 
of women to men. Above all, he saw 
that self-government was bound to come, 
and that it would lead, not to separation, 


|} as most of his contemporaries believed, 


but to a strengthening of the ties between 
Australia and Great Britain. 


The political side of Wakefield’s teach- 
ing, a much stronger side than his flimsy 
economics, found expression in Lord 
Durham’s Report on Canada. But the 
system of a “ sufficient ” price never had 
a trial, because Wakefield had the sense 
to perceive that emigrants would be 
irresistibly driven to the cheaper land 
across the border of the United States. 
From Mr. Beckles Willson’s authoritative 
but prodigious biography of Lord Strath- 
cona, we gather that young Donald 
Smith once saw Lord Durham, and was so 
surprised by his splendour that he forgot 
to take off his cap, for which neglect he 
was duly rebuked. But if Donald Smith 
supplies a link between Wakefield and 
our own time, he was a pioneer of the 
type of Gipps rather than of the author 
of the ‘Letter from Sydney.’ He was 
gifted, no doubt, with the prophetic eye ; 
in 1857 he foretold, for example, that 
‘‘before many decades are passed the world 
will see a great change in the country 
north of Lake Superior and in the Red 
River Country when the [Hudson's Bay] 
Company's licence expires or its charter 
is modified.”’ 

But, throughout his long life, Donald 
Smith was content with the task that lay 
before him. In Labrador, whither he 


suited for a new country. More short- | was unjustly banished by Governor Simp- 
sightedly still, he made no provision ' son, he set himself at Esquimaux Bay to 
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develop the salmon fishery as a source 
of revenue in addition to the fur trade, 
nor was he blind to the mineral possibilities 
of the territory. Why were not Labrador 
cranberries sent to England, he asked, 
when tens of thousands of gallons were im- 
ported from the Tsar’s dominions? Again, 
‘“‘ Smith’s farm” was established by the 
Chief Trader with the object of providing 
the Company’s servants with wholesome 
vegetable food. Cattle and horses were 
soon added ; and, once an object of derision, 
the farm became the admiration of the 
trappers and fishermen. 

Donald Smith, it is clear, by no means 
despised the day of small things. In 
Labrador he improved his mind by 
constant reading, he saved money, and 
he waited. But even in 1864 the man 
who afterwards became the easiest of 
public orators stole silently away from 
a dinner given by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s directors at Greenwich rather 
than speak in answer to a toast. Fortun- 
ately, Donald Smith’s transference to 
Montreal placed him in the public eye, 
and the Riel Rebellion gave him his 
opportunity. Mr. Willson tells with much 
gusto the story of Donald Smith’s adven- 
turous journey to Fort Garry, where 
Riel promptly placed him under arrest, 
and of his ingenious attempt to undermine 
the Dictator by bribing the half-breeds. 
The revolt might well have died out under 
the dissolvent agency of dollars but for 
the unhappy drumhead court-martial on 
Thomas Scott and his execution or 
“* murder.” 

Many pages of Mr. Beckles Willson’s 
book which will be of interest to Cana- 
dians cannot make a very forcible appeal 
to readers in this country. We may pass 
over, therefore, the grievances of the 
“‘ wintering partners,’ or traders and 
factors, against the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, and Donald Smith’s stout 
championship of their cause. But Mr. 
Willson is somewhat exasperating in 
his ambiguous treatment of the quarrel 
between the member for Selkirk and Sir 
John A. Macdonald, which occurred in 
1873. The rupture was brought about 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway scandal, 
and Donald Smith was justified in his 
opposition to the application of moneys 
to party purposes by the great “‘ Jawn A.” 
It was, in any case, unfortunate for 
Canada, since it kept the pair apart for 
years. They were meant to act together, 
since they both recognized the future 
greatness of Western Canada, and both 
perceived that railway construction was 
the imperative means to bring it about. 
In 1886 or thereabouts they met in a 
London hotel and shook hands, without 
embarrassment on either side. 

Donald Smith’s chief associate in railway 
promotion was his cousin George Stephen, 
afterwards Lord Mount Stephen, and so 
intimate was the partnership that the two 
practically acted as one. Mr. Willson’s 
account of their acquisition of the St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, and Manitoba Company, 
now called the Great Northern, slurs over 
the serious risks they ran in the early days 
of the concern. But his description of 





the vicissitudes of the reconstructed 
Canadian Pacific, its financial difficulties, 
and the dramatic meeting at the Barings’ 
Bank, when Lord Revelstoke interrupted 
Donald Smith’s lengthy explanation with a 
curt intimation that Baring Brothers were 
willing to take over the whole issue of 
3,000,000/. of stock at ninety-one and 
three-quarters, is very well done. Not 
long before, when Sir John Macdonald’s 
Government had stolen away from the 
Council Chamber at Ottawa rather than 
face a demand for a guarantee of the 
Company’s bonds, Stephen felt like a 
ruined man. Even after Baring Brothers 
had come to the rescue, Donald Smith had 
to meet Sir John Macdonald’s rumoured 
intentions with regard to the rival Grand 
Trunk Railway by shaking an ominous 
forefinger at the Prime Minister, and say- 
ing, with raised voice, “I tell you, Sir 
John, it must not be !”’ 

“Who is this Sir David Smith who is 
to replace our old friend Tupper ? ’’ asked 
an ex-Cabinet Minister when Sir Donald 
was appointed High Commissioner. Ex- 
Cabinet Ministers will say such things. 
But the ordinary Briton soon became 
familiar with the many activities of the 
High Commissioner, though he may not 
have been aware that the aged man worked 
for eleven hours a day, encouraged by Sir 
Andrew Clark’s wise injunction that idle- 
ness would be fatal to him. The ample 
correspondence published by his bio- 


grapher proves that, whether as Sir 
Donald Smith or Lord Strathcona, 
tact and common sense were his 


guiding virtues. Thus he acted cor- 
dially with Sir Wilfrid Laurier, though 
the Prime Minister’s leanings towards 
reciprocity with the United States must 
have displeased him. Again, he did his 
best to regulate emigration, so that The 


Montreal Witness rejoiced in his “ splendid | 


specimens of the farm labourer class ”’ ; 
and the human resources of Northern 
Europe were freely tapped in spite of the 
outcry of the Hamburger Nachrichten 
against his propaganda on German 
soil. He may have been wrong in thinking 
that the Imperial Institute could be 
reorganized, but his caution was exempli- 
fied in a letter, written three days before 
his death, in which he expressed his satis- 
faction that the Dominion Government 
had decided against ‘“‘an enormously 
expensive edifice near the Strand.” Yet 
his own great wealth he poured out freely 
on Imperial and Canadian purposes ; and, 
while Mr. Willson’s English readers need 
no reminder that he spent 200,0001. on 
Strathcona’s Horse, and contributed the 
same amount to King Edward’s Hospital 
Fund, they will acquire new interest in 
Lord Strathcona by noting his benefactions 
of 410,000/. to McGill University and 
200,000/. to the Royal Victoria College 
for Women at Montreal. When he died, 
Sir Robert Borden, the Prime Minister 
of the Dominion, pronounced a fitting 
epitaph: “I think that the example of 
his life may well be an inspiration to us 
Canadians.” In 1872 Lord Strathcona 
had foretold the day when Canada would 
be “ the right arm of England.” 
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THE OLD ARMY AND THE NEW. 


AT this moment, when we stand at the 
parting of the ways, and no one can 
foretell the effect that victory will have 
upon our military system—whether we 
shall be compelled to remain a nation in 
| arms or revert to the conception of war 
| as the business of a small professional 
| class—any book that throws light on the 
| distinguishing features and merits of the 
| two systems is of peculiar value. 

| The facts, so far as history can show 
them, seem to be these. Only once before, 
when Charles I. threatened us with a 
domestic tyranny, has the whole nation 
sprung to the call of battle. After that 
danger was averted men’s feelings changed, 
and, although the New Model was con- 
verted into the standing army, it ro 
| longer represented the nation. No one 
| knows what will be the attitude of our 
| people when the German tyranny has 
followed in the way of that of our some- 
| time King Charles. 

For more than two hundred years, 
from causes which it is unnecessary now 
to discuss, the army has been on the 
whole unpopular. Even the Napoleonic 
wars did not bring soldiers, as a class, 
into favour ; and in the nineteenth century 
there was a distinct danger of the army 
being regarded as a refuge for the idle 
rich and the incompetent poor. To the 
| average Englishman, whose views are 
usually bounded by the simple needs of 
the day, the army then seemed a luxury : 
the troops in India were too far away to 
impress his imagination, and he was apt 
to forget that the standing army, in its 
inception at least, was the direct creation 
of the people’s will, and in its early years 
| the object of unbounded popular en- 
| thusiasm. It was a favourite maxim 
with the peaceful statesmen of the 
Victorian era that the mere thought of 
militarism was unendurable to the true 
Englishman; they did not know or else 
conveniently disregarded the origin of our 
vast dominions. 

But the worst symptoms of the Vic- 
torian malady were swept away by the 
salutary accidents of the Boer War, and 
the army regained at a bound the esteem 
which for generations it had apparently 
forfeited. The last fifteen years have 
been a time of preparation, not, indeed, for 
war, but for a new idea of military duty, 
and to-day we see the result. Not since 
the years when the New Model was drilled 
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by Skippon and Fairfax in Windsor Park, 
and red for the first time became the 
universal soldiers’ wear, has there been 
uch a popular enthusiasm for arms in 
England as surrounds us now, and 
Kitchener’s Armies are the true des- 
cendants of Cromwell’s Ironsides, who, 
as their great commander said, “ made 
some conscience of what they did, knew 
what they were fighting for, and loved 
what they knew.” 

It is a significant fact, this revival, and 
even in literature it has its reflection, for 
it was not until 1899 that any adequate 
history of the British army was conceived. 
In that year Mr. J. W. Fortescue published 
his first volume, and he is still engaged on | 
his great task. 

In military organization we are some 
two hundred years behind our French | 
allies. In 1444 Charles VII. of France | 
established a standing army, with Scottish | 
archers and men of arms at its head— 
to-day the names of Haig and Robertson, 
Murray and Munro, have at least a Scottish 
ring. The first permanent fighting force 
in England dates from 1645, when the 
Long Parliament, in the most famous of | 
its Acts, constituted the New Model, an | 
army which in the twelve years of its 
existence, from 1646 to 1658, was un- | 
doubtedly the finest body of soldiers in 
Europe. On Feb. 14, 1661, the Cold- | 
stream Guards were taken over by 
Charles II.; the standing army was 
formed, and since that time the most 
celebrated of our regiments have had a | 
continuous history—to-day a_ priceless 
inheritance for the sturdy youngsters who 
in this war have gathered round the parent 
battalion. Cromwell and Marlborough, 
Clive, Wolfe, and Wellington mark each 
one stage in our military achievement : 
the fact that we have now another name 
worthy to be added to that great five is 
just one of those strokes of unearned good 
fortune that confound the pessimist. 

The seven volumes before us illustrate 
most phases of army life and thought, old 
and new. Col. Jocelyn’s strictly pro- 
fessional record of the Artillery in the 
Mutiny, a piece of work as solid in exe- 
cution and as good a specimen of the old 
army spirit as the achievements which it 
celebrates, stands at one end of the scale ; 
the cursory reflections of Private Macgill 
jotted down in the intervals of his first 
month’s training, that difficult period 
when the individual is slowly merging in 
the regiment, come at the other. Both 
have their value, although they will | 
appeal to different classes of readers: they | 
represent the difference between the pro- 
fessional and the civilian soldier. 





| 
} 





Of the three volumes in The Country 
Life series of military histories, two, the 
Royal Scots and the Royal Welsh Fusiliers, | 
are creditable pieces of book-making. | 
Their authors modestly disclaim any | 
special military knowledge, and rely for | 
their facts chiefly on the monumental | 
pages of Mr. Fortescue ; but their narrative 
is bright and interesting, and, on the | 
whole, they succeed in what we take to | 
be the main purpose of this series, the 
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fitting of regimental records into the 
general framework of English history. 
Like all our regular troops, the Scots and 
the Welsh have seen fighting in most 
parts of the inhabited globe, and they 
have served together in many a hard- 
fought campaign. The Scots have the 
longer history, and Mr. Weaver takes us 
back to 1633, when “ Pontius Pilate’s 
Guards ” were enrolled under warrant 
from Charles I. by Sir John Hepburn for 
service in France. The Welsh came into 
existence some fifty years later, when 
William III. authorized Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury to raise the 23rd Regiment of 
Foot. The Scots fought under William 
in the Low Countries, the Welsh were with 


| him at the Battle of the Boyne ; the two 


regiments were together for the first 
time in Marlborough’s campaigns, and 
were engaged at Blenheim, Ramillies, 
Oudenarde, and Malplaquet, marching 
there over the very country which their 
second bavtalions two hundred years 
later stubbornly defended in the great 
retreat from Mons. Then for a time they 
separated, to join again at San Domingo 
in 1796 and Aboukir Bay in 1801. To- 
gether they fought at Corunna, Waterloo, 
and the Crimea; together they went 
through the Boer campaign, and now, 
their establishment raised each to nineteen 
battalions, they are doing their full share 
in the world war. 

The Scots and the Welsh have both their 
own special traditions. The Oxfords, the 
old 52nd, are a typical English line regi- 
ment, and it was a happy thought to 
enlist one of the best teachers of patriotism 
in verse as the recorder of their history. 
The result is a book of real distinction and 
charm, for Sir Henry Newbolt succeeds 
not only in breathing new life into the 
familiar records of our past wars, but 
also—a more difficult: task—in connecting 
the history of former campaigns with that 
of the great struggle in which we are now 
engaged. To take one example, here is 
his account of the first battle of Ypres :— 


““The four companies mustered, perhaps, 
350 in all: of the Prussian Guards there 
were about 800, and the officers of the 52nd 
as they charged were struck by the immense 
superiority of the enemy in physical bulk— 
our men appeared to be only half their 
size. But there the superiority ended. 
The Prussians had _ already met the 
Ist Guards Brigade, and though their weight 
had carried them through the trenches, 
they had lost their sense of direction, their 
cohesion, and some part of their resolution. 
They were now face to face with the finest 
Light Infantry in the world and it is little 
shame to them that their courage and their 
discipline were not equal to the need. In 
the hundredth year since W aterloo the 52nd 


were not out to flinch or fumble; they | 


manceuvred and fought with the swift 
precision which alone could honour the 
memory of Moore and Colborne. 

“The open ground to be covered was 
some 300 yards; as Baines and Tylden- 
Pattenson crossed it with their slender con- 
verging lines the enemy had their chance, 
but Dillon’s fire pinned them in their covert ; 
then when the two companies had rushed 
the edge of the wood and were entering the 
dense undergrowth, he joined in on the left, 
and as the thin line went forward, stretched 


| 

| to its utmost, Tolson came on with his com- 
pany as second line. The whole attack 
went with the old Light Division click: 
even the wood of Redinha was not cleared 
‘in more gallant style’ than this. The 
giants made no effective stand: the drive 
was carried through without a check, our 
men enjoying it, said one of them, ‘ as if we 
were all beating the wood for pheasants at 
the double.’ ”’ 

There is one battle picture. As a 
pendant in darker colours we take the last 
scene of ‘ With my Regiment,’ where the 
author, himself wounded, lies waiting for 
the ambulance, while Germans attack the 
village in massed columns :— 

“At half-past five Evans came in with 
@ smashed arm. 

‘Goyle has gone” he said. ‘He was 
hit twice before during the day. He was 
holding out with a few men there and got 
a third through the chest which did him. 
Edwards was shot through the knee, and we 
had to leave him. All the company officers 
are down. A company has been surrounded 
and cut off. Whew! you can’t live out 
there.’ As he spoke the firing swelled to a 
din unequalled through the day. We heard 
shouts and curses. The Germans were 
making a final tremendous effort to break 
through. 

‘*** Our boys may do it,’ said Evans, ‘ but 
there are not many left.’ I lay back against 
the wall, pulled out a cigarette, and threw 
one to Evans. We could only wait. Suddenly 
outside we heard a stamp of feet, a hoarsely 
yelled order, ‘ Fix bayonets!’ another word 
of command, and a mass of men rushed past 
the window up the street, cheering madly.” 


We have left ourselves but little space 
for the two most attractive books on our 
list, ‘ The First Hundred Thousand’ and 
the volume we have just quoted. Of the 
former praise is now superfluous. It is a 
complete record of a miracle, the process 
by which a heterogeneous mob was turned 
within a year into a force worthy and able 
to maintain the traditions of a great 
regiment. Mr. Ian Hay is a resolute 
| humorist, and those who have not yet 
made the acquaintance of Private Muckle- 
whame and Capt. Wagstaffe should do 
| so with all possible speed. Our sincere 
wish—and it is partly selfish—is that 
Mr. Hay may escape from all the dangers 
that now beset him, for he should be able 
to write the novel of the modern army, 
a book that will compare even with the 
immortal ‘ Harry Lorrequer.’ 

‘* Platoon Commander ”’ writes in a some- 
what graver strain than the “Junior Sub.,” 
as, indeed, is fitting with one whose 
|experiences from the first have been 
|in the thick of battle. The book is a 
lifelike record of the early fighting in 
France and Flanders: we_ especially 
commend to the reader’s attention chap. 
xv. ‘A Night Patrol,’ and the many vivid 
| sketches of soldiers’ ways with which the 
| pages abound. 
| But perhaps the chief interest of all 
| these military histories, old and new, is 
| the evidence they give of the permanent 
facts of our national character and the 
reflex action of that character on our 
| military achievements. The great British 
| virtue of cheerful courage is responsible 
| for most of our successes, the vice of un- 
imaginative slowness for most of our 
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reverses. That is the reason why the 
British soldier has commonly been superior 
to the British general, and why our 
men have always surpassed themselves 
in defence. To encounter danger cheer- 
fully and to endure every kind of privation 
and hardship with a humorous growl, to 
face an enemy enormously superior in 
numbers and to keep formation unbroken 
to the end: these have always been the 
characteristics «f the British private, the 
finest fighting material that the world has 
ever seen. Nor has his quaint humour 
vanished in the campaign, as witness the 
plaintive marching song of the King’s 
Royal Rifles :— 


I’ve lost my rifle and bayonet, 

I’ve lost my entrenching tool, 

I’ve lost my little oil-bottle, 

I’ve lost my pull-through, 

I’ve lost the gloves that they gave me 

To see me the whole winter through, 

And, Lord love my brother, if they give me another, 
I'll lose that too. 


There you have the real soldier spirit. 
Our leadership in the past has often been 
at fault, but our men have seldom failed. 
They should, indeed, be invincible, for an 
army that can jest at death need never 
fear defeat. 








THE IRISH RENAISSANCE. 


It is fitting that the first two volumes 
in the series “Irishmen of To-day” 
should be devoted to a study of the life 
and work of two men who have perhaps 
exerted the most powerful influence on 
Trish thought in recent years—Mr. W. B. 
Yeats and A. E. (Mr. George Russell). 


There had been many pioneers of what 
is known as the Celtic Renaissance in 
Ireland before Mr. Yeats, then a young 
man of 20, published his first poems in 
The Dublin University Review in 1885. 
Standish O’Grady in his prose renderings 
of the old sagas, and Sir Samuel Ferguson 
in his poems, were amongst those who had 
found their inspiration in the romantic 
past of Ireland. 


But the group of young men, of whom 
Mr. Yeats was the leader, who met together 
in Dublin in the eighties and early nineties 
had a wider dream. The Celtic revival 
signified for them the return to old 
sources of wisdom—the discovery of that 
Land of Heart’s Desire on whose trees 
grew leaves for the healing of the nations. 
In a century that had grown old and 
weary of materialistic philosophies it 
seemed to them that Ireland’s hour was 
about to strike. Mr. Yeats, ardent and 
full of faith, had the essential qualities of 
leadership ; and his eloquence kindled a 
responsive fire in the minds of the young 
men whom he gathered round him to 
discuss mysticism and the future of 


William Butler Yeats. By J. M. Hone. 
(Maunsel & Co., 2s. 6d. net.) 

A. E. (George W. Russell) : a Study of a Man 
and a Nation. By Darrell Figgis. (Same 
publishers and price.) 


Imaginations and Reveries. By A. E. (Same 
publishers, 5s. net.) 





| 
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Ireland in art and literature. A profound 
belief in the spiritual destiny of Ireland, 
a passionate patriotism, a burning desire 
to create in Ireland a new civilization 
founded on the traditions and ideals of her 
own past—those were the springs of the 
movement which later was to find ex- 
pression in the Abbey Theatre, the Gaelic 
League, and the Co-operative Societies. 


Mr. J. M. Hone, in his critical study of 
Mr. Yeats, brings the man and his work 
very clearly before us :— 


““Mr. Yeats [he says], glancing back over 
travelled roads, sees himself as the leader of 
a movement which was not political, but 
whose success depended in some degree upon 
the preservation of the heroic attitude in 
Irish politics.” 


Mr. 


“We were to forge in Ireland a new 
sword on our own traditional anvil for that 
great battle that must in the end establish 
the old confident joyous world.” 


Yeats himself has said :— 


Those who only know Mr. Yeats as a 
rare and subtle poet may find it a little 
difficult to think of him as a fighter and 
a leader; but it is necessary to insist on 
this aspect of his work in order to under- 
stand, not alone the genesis of the Irish 
literary movement, but also much that has 
followed in its later manifestations and 
their influence on contemporary Irish 
thought and life. Mr. Yeats, indeed, has 
been “ever a fighter.”” He has travelled 
a long way over the roads since those 
early days; he has often in later years 
found himself in antagonism to the men 
to whom he pointed the way ; like every 
Irishman of independent genius, he has 
been attacked by the forces of reaction. 


In his own work one sees the evolution 
and development of his personality. The 
visionary mood becomes less frequent ; 
the ‘“‘dream-burdened will” has been 
freed and vivified by “the Summons of 
the Sun”; Art is defined as praise of 
life ; the silver trumpets of the poet are 
tuned to a new note; they must ‘“ Cry 
out to the great race that is to come.” 


Mr. Hone supplies an interesting survey 
of these later days, and the “ inevitable 
controversies *” that have surged round 
this proud and independent spirit. 

The production of Synge’s ‘ Playboy of 
the Western World ’ in 1907 was made the 
occasion for a “‘ national ’? demonstration 
against the Abbey Theatre. So long ago 
as 1899 the ‘Countess Cathleen’ had 
been greeted with hostility by the clerical 
press, and had even received the anathemas 
of a Prince of the Church ; but in the case 
of the ‘ Playboy’ it was the men of the 
new Young Ireland movement who were 
the bitterest opponents of the play. 
After a week’s run in Dublin, during which 
a hearing was only obtained for the actors 
with the aid of the police, Mr. Yeats held 
a public debate in the theatre on the 
freedom of art. In his opening speech he 
attacked the tyrannies of the political 
clubs and societies :-— 


“Seven or eight years ago [he said] the 
national movement was democratized, and 











those of large numbers of young men 
organized in clubs and societies. These 
young men made the mistake of the newly 
enfranchised everywhere ; they fought for 
causes worthy in themselves with the un- 
worthy weapons of tyranny and violence.... 
We must begin once again to ask what a 
man is, and to be content to wait a little 
before we go on to that further question : 
What is a good Irishman ?”’ 


The courageous action of the directors of 
the theatre in deciding to continue to 
produce the play in spite of determined 


| and widespread opposition—condemna- 


tory “ resolutions ”’ against the ‘ Playboy ’ 
were passed by public bodies all over the 
country—has had far-reaching effects. 
“* Literature in Ireland,” to quote Mr. 
Hone, “ was engaged not in a struggle for 
power, but in a struggle for mere life.” 
The ‘ Playboy ’ controversy and its results 
have made an independent literary theatre 
possible in Ireland. 

In some of his later poems and in the 
brilliant and thoughtful essay on ‘ Synge 
and the Ireland of his Time,’ Mr. Yeats 


| has shown himself a mordant critic of the 


weaknesses of his countrymen. ‘There are 
those who see in these later utterances an 
“anti-Irish”’ feeling, and who would 
disclaim for them al] connexion with the 
romantic patriot of earlier days. They 
are wrong. The scene of the battle has 
shifted, but the fighter remains. The 
“serviceable and easy” road has no 
attraction for Mr. Yeats. He would have 
in Ireland now, as of old, a “ bondage of 
adventure and wisdom,” an “ heroic 
temper of social men.” 


Mr. Darrell Figgis’s book on “ A. E.” is 
well intentioned, but inadequate, and the 
obscure and cumbrous style which he 
affects is calculated to discourage the 
reader. Take, for instance, this passage 
on p. 6 :— 

“There is, however, none of the glance 
aside into a personal domestic rectitude that 
makes one vaguely uncomfortable when 
poets write of white flowers of blameless 
lives, in these days and private hours apart. 
That is just their significance.” 


Such sentences as these—and they are 
many—refuse to yield up their secret. 
But, apart from the defects of style which 
this book shows, we cannot applaud the 
writer’s desire to tear aside the veil that 
shrouds “private hours apart.’ The 
modern practice of writing biographies of 
living men has added a new terror to 
existence for those who walk in public 
ways. If it has to be done, then let the 
public ways alone be subject to scrutiny. 


Mr. Figgis is at his best in the chapters 
in which he describes the rise and growth 
of the co-operative movement founded by 
Sir Horace Plunkett, with which Mr. 
George Russell has been closely asso- 
ciated for the past fifteen years. In 
Mr. Russell’s ideal of the Co-operative 
Commonwealth he finds the modern 
counterpart of the ancient polity of 
Ireland, as expressed in the Feineacas or 
Brehon Laws. Already, in some of the 
rural districts of Ireland where the 


passed from the hands of a few leaders into | co-operative societies flourish, an organized 
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nie has grown up, owning its 
machinery in common, marketing its 
produce, having a farmers’ guild with 
executive officers, and a village hall which 
is the centre of its social life. In such 
communities Mr. Figgis sees a recon- 
stitution in some degree of the Tuatha, 
which were the economic, social, and 
political units of the old tribal organization 
of Ireland. “The Tuath,” says Mr. 
Figgis, ““ was a complete economic entity.” 
It held land and farming implements in 
common, it had its guilds of craftsmen 
and industrial workers, its own local 
government. Even the modern village 
hall has its equivalent in the Bruighin, 
which was the centre of the social and 
public activities of the Twath. Here 
strangers received hospitality, public busi- 
ness was transacted, and the historians, 
poets, and musicians, who like the Brehons 
were endowed by the Twath, were 
honoured. Mr. Russell’s dream for the 
establishment of a new social and economic 
order in Ireland, extending from the 
countryside to the town, binding country- 
man and townsman together in close bonds 
of mutual interest, and touched to the 
finer issues of an enlightened democracy, 
is, it appears, only a rediscovery of old 
and forgotten paths of Gaeldom. 


The collection of essays, ‘ Imaginations 
and Reveries,’ gives a more complete view 
of a remarkable personality, for “‘ A. E.” 
is, in truth, his own best biographer. 
The preface is an interesting experiment 
in self-analysis. He tells us that his 
temperament would only allow him to be 
happy when working at art, while his 
conscience was uneasy unless he worked 
with other Irishmen at the reconstruction 
of Irish life. 


‘** Birth in Ireland gave me a bias towards 
Irish nationalism, while the spirit which 
inhabits my body told me the politics of 
eternity ought to be my only concern, and 
that all other races equally with my own 
were children of the Great King. To aid in 
movements one must be orthodox. My 
desire to help prompted agreement, while 
my intellect was always heretical... .If I 
advocated a national ideal I felt immediately 
I could make an equal plea for more cosmo- 
politan and universal ideas.” 


Thus does Mr. Russell explain the “ con- 
traries” in his book. But the reader will 
find in these studies, extending over some 
twenty years, an underlying harmony 
through many modulations of key. 

The best of them give an impression of 
having been written at a white heat. 
They have an-inspired quality, and often 
impress us as written oratory. One 
expects to find that the writer is a man of 
eloquent speech—speech that now rises 
into prophecy, now trembles into music, 
and now becomes fierce with righteous 
anger or indignation. 

The springs of the philosophy which 
A. E. discovers alike in his verse and in 
the many-coloured prose of his essays lie 
hidden in the mystical books of the East. 
The Vedantan philosophy which he studied 
deeply in his youth acted on his ardent 
mind as a revealing and inspiring force, 
awakening the imaginative intuition latent 





these, Roneyatiane he has written bears 
witness to his faith in the divine in man 
and in the universe. In one of the most 
beautiful of these essays on ‘ The Renewal 
of Youth ’ this passage occurs :— 

““Every word which really inspires is 
spoken as if the Golden Age had never 
passed. The great teachers ignore the 
personal identity and speak to the eternal 
pilgrim. Too often the form or surface far 
removed from beauty makes us falter, and 
we speak to that form and the soul is not 
stirred. But an equal temper arouses it. 
To whoever hails in it the lover, the hero, 
the magician, it will respond, but not to him 
who accosts it in the name and style of its 
outer self.” 


Here we have the secret of A. E.’s power 
and influence in Ireland. He has spoken 
to his fellow-men as pilgrims of eternity ; 
for him the light of the Golden Age still 
shines upon their path. He has called 
to them to take their part-in the great 
adventure of life, and he has striven to 
make them sharers in his own effort to 
build up a finer national ideal, to mould 
the soul of their land in a more heroic 
form. His ways have led him from 
contemplation to action ; from the writing 
of poems and prose ‘ Imaginations’ to 
arduous practical work in organizing co- 
operation amongst Irish farmers, and the 
editorship of an economic newspaper. 
But he remains an idealist through it all, 
an apostle of sweetness and light whose 
faith in his evangel is proof against all 
discouragements. 

In the last of these essays, written since 
the outbreak of war, and entitled ‘ The 
Spiritual Conflict : Prophetic,’ A. E. sounds 
a note of warning, but ends upon a note 
of hope. The warning springs from his 
recognition of the fact that a powerful 
idea inevitably exercises dominion over 
the mind of man, a dominion that he 
cannot escape even when fighting against 
its manifestations. Such an idea is that 
of the organized state as we see it in 
Germany to-day :— 

“The German idea [says A. E.] has 
sufficient power to unite the free minds of 
half the world against it. But is it not 
already invading, and will it not still more 
invade, the minds of rulers ?”’ 


The hope lies in realizing that these great 
reactions, as from liberty to solidarity, 
take place within one being, humanity, 
and indicate eternal desires of the soul. 


““They seem to urge on us the idea that 
there is a pleroma, or human fullness, in 
which the opposites may be reconciled, and 
that the divine event to which we are moving 
is a state in which there will be essential 
freedom combined with an organic unity. 

...It will be well for us if we remember 
that all our political ideals are symbols of 
spiritual destinies. These clashings of 
solidarity and freedom will enrich our spiri- 
tual life if we understand of the first that 
our thirst for greatness, for the majesty of 
empire, is a symbol of our final union with 
a greater majesty, and if we remember of 
the second that, as an old Scripture said, 
* The Universe exists for the purposes of 
soul.’ ’ 











THE BALKANS. 
Mr. Fox in his book on ‘The Balkan 


Peninsula ’ speaks of that region as “a 
vexed area.” It has maintained that 
character from the earliest days of 


which we have any record. In the inter- 
vals of serving as a battlefield for nations 
it has been the breeding-ground of racial 
animosities and religious intolerance ; its 
periods of comparative peace have been 
rare and brief; and with the notable 
exception of 1912 its peoples have gener- 
ally shown themselves far more ready to 
unite with outsiders against their imme- 
diate neighbours than to join their forces 
against invaders. Thus a region naturally 
fertile, rich in minerals, and favourably 
situated for the development of many 
important industries, has not only failed 
to render any marked economic service 
to the world, but has also been, politically, 
a constant cause of friction and anxiety. 
In one form or another the Balkan Ques- 
tion has been before Europe for centuries, 
and it is not impossible that it may 
remain an insoluble riddle. It is not, as 
used to be generally supposed—or pre- 
tended—a question of Christian versus 
Moslem. Long before the latter appeared 
on the scene, the Question was there. 
Serbian and Bulgar asked threateningly : 

‘ Which of us shall be heir to Byzantium?” 
When the Moslem came it gradually 
assumed a fresh form: ‘* Who will free us 
from the Osmanli yoke?” When, a 
miracle being wrought, and unity tempor- 
arily attained, the yoke was actually cast 
off, the old Jack-in-the-box popped up up 
again instantly, demanding: ‘‘ Who shall 
have Macedonia ? ”’ 

At this point an exasperated onlooker 
might well be pardoned for propounding a 
question of his own: “‘ Who is to save the 
peoples of the Balkans from themselves ? ”’ 
It is, indeed, easy for any one who has, so 
to say, lived in close contact with this 
Balkan Question for any length of time 
to sympathize with the feelings of a long- 
suffering diplomatist who, at the time 
of the London Conference, exclaimed, 
“O, that these dear Balkans would 
emulate the example of the Kilkenny 
cats!’ or with the traveller who, returned 
from a tour of investigation in the region, 
solemnly declared that the only way to 
solve the problem was to “ exterminate 
the population of the Peninsula, and start 
afresh.” Feelings akin to these are not 
unlikely to grip a reader when he lays 
aside ‘The Aspirations of Bulgaria’ or 





The Balkan Peninsula. By Frank Fox, 
(A. & C. Black, 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Aspirations of Bulgaria. 
from the Serbian of Balkanicus. 
Marshall & Co., 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Balkan League. By I. E. Gueshoff 
(formerly Prime Minister of Bulgaria). 
Translated by Constantin C. Mincoff, First 
Secretary at the Bulgarian Legation. (John 
Murray, 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Balkans : a History of Bulgaria, Serbia, 
Greece, Rumania, Turkey. By Nevill 
Forbes, Arnold J. Toynbee, D. Mitrany, 
D. G. Hogarth. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
5s. net.) 
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‘The Balkan League,’ which aptly illus- 
trate a remark made by Mr. Fox (in his 
second chapter), that “in Balkan history, 
as written locally, there is usually a 
certain amount of political deflection 
from the facts.” Both are full of special 
pleading, both bristle with biased state- 
ments, both reveal an antagonism between 
Serbian and Bulgar that seems insur- 
mountable. It is, we think, especially 
regrettable that the translation entitled 
‘The Balkan League’ should have made 
its appearance just now ; for, as it stands, 
it certainly will not enhance M. Gueshoff’s 
reputation for statesmanship. He has 
many friends and admirers in this country, 
and recent events will not alienate their 
friendship ; but this political pamphlet 
must tend to reduce their admiration, 
and place M. Gueshoff more nearly on a 
level with the Radoslavoff-Tontcheff oppor- 
tunists. It has, as has also ‘ The Aspira- 
tions of Bulgaria,’ considerable interest, 
and both possess some value for the 
purpose of reference; but in reading 
them Mr. Fox’s dictum should be steadily 
borne in mind. Unfortunately, the more 
we study the history of the Balkans the 
clearer it becomes that neighbourly hatred 
of the kind which flourishes in the Penin- 
sula requires no stimulus in the way of an 
analysis of the aspirations of one State 
by the citizen of another. Hatred, in- 
deed, played far too large a part in Balkan 
politics before the Moslem appeared to 
exert a welding force of sorts upon the 
rivals. The events of June, 1913, and 
the attitude of Greece towards Serbia 
and Bulgaria during the past two months 
seem to show that it has not yet lost its 
force; that, on the contrary, it still 
exerts greater influence upon the shaping 
of policy than any considerations of 
friendship or of honour. 

The difficulties to which the intensity 
of racial feeling gives rise are further com- 
plicated by religious and sectarian rivalries 
of an acute kind; and to these must be 
added the embarrassments caused by the 
conflicting interests of the Great Powers ; 
by the necessity, or supposed necessity, 
of preserving that shadowy “ balance of 
power in the Balkans ”’ of which we heard 
so much in 1912 and 1913; and by the 
determination displayed by every one of 
the Balkan States to secure ‘“ compensa- 
tion ” for every gain of any of its fellows. 
Last, but by no means least, we have to 
take into account the distribution of the 
various peoples through the Peninsula. 
A study of any ethnological map of the 
region—there is a good one at p. 20 of 
the monograph on ‘The Balkans,’ by 
various authors—will show how impossible 
it would be to demarcate any frontiers 
that would not do violence to the feelings 
of one or other of the rivals; and Mr. 
Forbes does well to call the attention of 
his readers, at the outset of his excellent 
Introduction, to the fact that 


“‘the name of Macedonia, the heart of the 
Balkan peninsula, has been long used by 
the French gastronomers to denote a dish, 
the principal characteristic of which is that 
its Component parts are mixed up into quite 
inextricable confusi n.” 








All these conflicting claims and the 
spirit in which they are generally urged 
by the claimants and their patrons, 
great and small, are, it must be acknow- 
ledged, calculated to drive the most 
painstaking solver of the Balkan problem 
to despair. 

To give way to despair would be, how- 
ever, both unwise in our own interests and 
unfair to the Balkans. Apart from any 
considerations of loyalty to Serbia and 
Montenegro, or of goodwill towards Greece 
(and, dare one add? towards Turkey and 
Bulgaria also), Great Britain and_ her 
Allies cannot afford to leave the problem 
to work itself out—with the aid of the 
obliging Central Powers, who have their 
own solution ready-made. It is to the 
interest of France and Great Britain 
especially to save the Balkan peoples 
from the application of that solution, 
and in order to do so we must make a 
whole-hearted endeavour in the first 
place to check those disintegrating in- 
fluences which make them now, as they 
made them in the past, an easy prey to 
any really strong attack from outside 
the Peninsula. Happily, though M. 
Gueshoff and ‘“ Balkanicus,” focussing 
attention on recent events, and writing 
with all the warmth engendered by 
residence in the centre of the disturbed 
area, would lead us to take a pessimistic 
view, the two other books under considera- 
tion, which are marked by greater breadth 
of view and sanity, enable us still to hope 
for the future. ‘Every one of these 
peoples ” (of the Balkans), as Mr. Hogarth 
writes in his Preface, ‘“‘ on whatever side 
he be fighting to-day, has a past worthy of 
more than our respect, and interwoven 
in some intimate way with our history.” 
It cannot be denied that there are many 
black pages in the record, some quite 
lately written; but there are at least as 
many recording heroism and splendid 
deeds, national as well as _ individual. 
Balkan rulers have, in the past, thought 
too much of their personal ambitions, and 
too little of the interests of their subjects ; 
but to-day King Peter is setting an ex- 
ample which, we hope, will be followed 
by his successcrs and the neighbouring 
rulers. If the majority of Balkan states- 
men have hitherto shown themselves 
short-sighted, selfish, venal, and oppor- 
tunist, there have been, and happily still 
are, notable exceptions. The ability and 
force of character of M. Venizelos are 
generally recognized, even by his oppo- 
nents; M. Pashitch will probably be 
regarded by future generations as not 
unworthy to rank with M. Venizelos ; 
and M. Take Jonesco may yet justify 
the high hopes held of him in many 
quarters. 

As for the Balkan peasant, whether 
Serbian, Roumanian, Montenegrin, or 
Bulgarian, he is sterling stuff, needing only 
wise guidance and settled government to 
convert him into a valuable member of 
society, able and ready to make the lands 
prosperous and progressive ‘that he has 
hitherto treated as a kind of racial cockpit. 
Probably most Englishmen who are com- 
petent to form an opinion will agree 





with the view expressed by Mr. Fox 
(p. 176) :-— 

“For the peasants, the commonfolk of all 
the Balkan peoples, I have come thus to a 
hearty liking; their priests and politicians 
(with-a few exceptions), a different feeling. 
Knowing that the massacre is the national 


that always Turks and Exarchate Christians 
and Patriarchate Christians are plotting 
against one another new raids and murders, 
still I maintain that, if left to themselves, if 
freed from the promptings of priests and 
politicians the Balkan peasants of any race 
are quite decent folk.” 

It is interesting, by the way, to find Mr. 
Hogarth expressing a no less favourable 
opinion of the Anatolian peasant, of whom 
he writes (p. 353) :— 

“‘There are few more vigorous and endur- 

ing peoples than the peasants of the central 
plateau of Asia Minor, north, east, and south. 
Indeed, one cannot be among them now 
..--without feeling that their day is not 
only not gone, but is still, for the most 
part, yet to be.” 
“ Mr. Fox’s comparison of the Bulgarian, 
the Serbian, the Greek, the Roumanian, 
the Montenegrin, and the Albanian is 
interesting and of real value. So, too, 
are his descriptions and estimates of the 
Balkan royalties and celebrities he met, 
and his account of the campaign which he, 
with many other “special correspon- 
dents ”’ (he was representing’ The Morning 
Post during the last Balkan War), desired 
to follow, but was hardly permitted to 
see anything of by the censer. These 
things, together with the excellent illustra- 
tions in the book, should make it as popular 
as it deserves to be; and his historical 
sketch, though slight, will probably meet 
the requirements of many readers. His 
spelling of proper names is often eccentric, 
and he occasionally falls into such slips 
as referring to Enos as “on the Black 
Sea,’ and Midia as “on the Agean” 
p. 88). 

‘The Balkans’ is on a different plane, 
and is a piece of work on which its authors 
may be unreservedly congratulated. 
Accurate, singularly free from bias, and 
pleasant to read, it gives a surprisingly 
clear view of a confusing and often difficult 
subject. From the Preface we learn that 
the authors had to work widely separated 
and without opportunities for interchange 
of views, but we should not have guessed 
that this was so, for we find no “ over- 
lapping ” or lack of harmony about the 
book. Each writer, confining himself to 
his own field, traces the causes which, 
combined, have produced the unhappy 
state of the Balkans to-day. It is a story 
of absorbing interest, but too long to be 
retold here, however briefly. A few 
points must, however, be mentioned in 
fairness to the Balkan peoples. 

If they are themselves chiefly responsible 
for their own sufferings and misfortunes, 
it cannot be denied that the Great Powers, 
collectively, have not only never shown 
a sincere desire to effect real improvement, 
but have even, over and over again, stood 
in the way of it. Moreover, it appears 


to be more than doubtful whether there 
has not usually been in each of the Balkan 
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States a party that was as anxious to keep 
the waters troubled as the most “ inte- 
rested ’ of the Powers could be—a party 
preferring their own gain above that of 
their country. The people should not be 
blamed for this state of affairs, since they 
were, as a rule, powerless to alter it owing 
to the ignorance in which they were 
kept. The lot of the Roumanian peasant, 
for instance, has been, and _ still is, 
notoriously hard. Another point to be 
taken into consideration in endeavouring 
to apportion responsibility is the part 
played by dynastic policy in the Near 
East. It has produced, as Mr. Mitrany 
remarks, a crop of Dead Sea fruits :-— 


“Called to the thrones of the small states 
of the Near East for the purpose of creating 
order and peace, the German dynasties have 
overstepped their function and abused the 
power entrusted to them....When, as the 
outcome of the present false situation, sooner 
or later the dynastic power breaks, it will 
then be for the powers who are now fighting 
for better principles not to impose their own 
views upon the peoples, or to place their own 
princes upon the vacant thrones.” 


Finally, justice demands that a word 
should be said regarding the part played 
by the Turk in the Balkans. It was long 
the fashion to regard him as the cause of 
all the trouble there ; but it is apparent 
now that he was often blamed for crimes 
he never committed. Mr. Hogarth and 
Mr. Forbes—to say nothing of Mr. Fox— 
leave no room for doubt on this point. 
The reader may be referred to pp. 47, 48, 
66, 105, 332-5, and 365 of ‘ The Balkans,’ 
and p. 185 of Mr. Fox’s book. After 
reading what he will find there, he will, 
perhaps, reach the conclusion that the 
Turk has been at least as much sinned 
against as sinner; indeed, he may wonder 
whether the ‘bag and baggage ”’ policy 
was wise or even honest. It is, of course, 
too late in the day to reconsider the matter ; 
and the Young Turks, who are very 
different from the Old Turk, have forfeited 
all claim to our sympathy or consideration. 
Nevertheless, it is well to put on record 
the fact that the Old Turk, the scapegoat 
of Europe’s bungling and too often dis- 
honest diplomacy, was not without re- 
deeming virtues. 

The subject of our diplomacy—and 
that of our Allies—in the Near East is 
too delicate to be touched at the present 
time, when the Censor stalks abroad in 
the land, ruthless as his confrére in Bul- 
garia, of whom Mr. Fox writes so feelingly, 
but not half so bland. It is undoubtedly 
a matter of vital importance, but all we 
may do is to express the hope that the 
lessons of the past have not been in vain, 
and that the old mistakes will not be 
repeated. 

What the Allies and the Balkans alike 
have to work against we know. Mr. 
Forbes puts the case well in the concluding 
paragraph of his Introduction :— 

“Tf no arrangement on a principle of give 
and take is made between them [Greeks, 
Bulgarians, and Serbians], the road to the 
East, which from the point of view of the 
Germanic powers lies through Serbia, will 
sooner or later inevitably be forced open, 
and _.the3gindependence, first of Serbia, 





Montenegro, and Albania, and later of 
Bulgaria and Greece, will disappear, de facto 
if not in appearance, and both materially 
and morally they will become the slaves of 
the central empires. If the Balkan League 
could be reconstituted, Germany and Austria 
would never reach Salonika or Constanti- 
nople.” 

This was written before Bulgaria took 
the fatal step ; but, even so, it still appears 
to offer the only hope of salvation for the 
Balkans. However the war may end, 
the only sane thing for the Balkan States 
to do is to forget their feuds, enter into a 
binding agreement to maintain peace 
among themselves for a period, turn a 
deaf ear to the blandishments of interested 
Great Powers, and endeavour to form a 
federation. But whether they can rise 
to such a height, especially in view of 
Bulgaria’s treachery to the common cause, 
remains to be seen. 








TEACHERS AND STUDENTS: 
ANNUAL MEETINGS. 


Sm Oxtver JLopGe’s opening address 
to the Educational Conferences which 
began at South Kensington on the 3rd inst. 
was, we think, chiefly remarkable for its 
direct simplicity. Heundoubtedly expressed 
for the many the thoughts on reform and 
ideals which are their everyday companions, 
and, happily, he was speaking to some of 
what is, to their knowledge, being put into 
practice. He spoke trenchantly of the lack 
of any real education among our present 
rulers, and we were particularly glad of 
his denunciation of a commercialism which 
takes the children of the poor away from 
school just at a time when bare instruction 
might, in the right hands, develop into 
education. As he said, this makes a bene- 
ficial democratic government impossible of 
attainment. 

We are not so ready to agree with him 
in blaming the Government for not seeking 
the help of “‘ business ’’ men as soon as war 
broke out. No doubt some of the colossal 
waste might have been avoided ; but what 
price would our “ Captains of Industry ” have 
demanded of the nation? Has Mr. Lloyd 
George evolved his Prussian methods for 
munition workers out of his own head ? 
And what about profits? At the same 
time we agree with Sir Oliver Lodge 
that some of the restrictions imposed by 
Trade Unions are every whit as bad as the 
methods to correct evils adopted in Govern- 
ment measures. 

To return to more purely educational 
questions, we wish we could agree with Sir 
Oliver that there is a reasonable excuse 
to be made on behalf of parents of secon- 
dary scholars for the apathy they display as 
to the schooling of their sons and daughters, 
We fear parents are too intent on money- 
making to gauge the seriousness of Steven- 
son’s words :— 

The hope of the year is the springtime, 
The hope of the race is the child. 
But we can applaud the wisdom of such 
thoughts as 

W hat is not going to be remembered should 
not be learnt by heart. 

The world is not going to be run by the 
academically trained. 


Seek out facts which are already possessed , I ours : 5 
| of wage-earning activities with education. 


by a pupil, and build on them. 

Physiology should form a part of all 
primary curricula. In this connexion Sir 
Oliver also mentioned that there was. need 
for training in physical exercise as well a. 





| of the 


<= 
mental. Perhaps Canon Masterman, who 
spoke on the next day of the Conferente, 
looks forward to a time when’ men and 
women will find other and more useful, ways 
of keeping fit than an entire dependence 
on such games as golf, &c. J 

There was much _ else “which .may 
usefully be recalled by buying the official 
Report of the Conference. An _ uncon- 
ventional action along the lines suggested 
by Sir Oliver Lodge was made (in print, at 
least) by a Scotch dominie in his ‘ Log’ 
(Herbert Jenkins, 2s. 6d.). With a view 
to encouraging attention in geography, he 
introduced some Eastern visitors into 
his school. We make a further sugges- 
tion—that, wherever opportunity can be 
made, scholars should occasionally be taken 
out of the precincts of their schools and 
into the world of industry. Too often a 
boy goes straight from his elementary school 
into some factory which hardly broadens 
his horizon, whereas previous knowledge 
might enable him to understand that, though 
his own iob may appear small, it is, or 
should be, a necessary part of a mighty 
industry. 

Canon Masterman’s address to the 
Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and Ireland 
on Tuesday, the 4th, was a complement to 
that of Sir Oliver Lodge. He first emphasized 
the truth that false ideals of life, due to faulty 
education, lie behind the fact of war. As 
he said, officialism has misused German 
education as it has much else; but at least 
our enemy had a better idea of the goal they 
were striving towards than we had, though 
German officialism lacked the saving grace 
of laughing at itself which the best 
Englishmen possessed. Canon Masterman 
also emphasized another point on which 
The Atheneum has insisted—that it is 
necessary for us to mobilize education in 
the interests of peace, not, as Germany has 
done, in the interests of war. To make peace 
attractive we must develop imagination 
and sympathy. The Canon seemed to 
hesitate as to how the heroic virtues of war, 
sacrifice, &c., could be developed in peace. 
As he said, a certain outlet could be found 
in science, but such outlets were com- 
paratively small. The fight against corrupt 
commercialism would, however—and will, 
we hope—give full scope to a heroism in 
which our returned fighting men may join 
with those who have sought to keep the flag 
flying against the enemies within while our 
army has been defeating the enemy without. 
Canon Masterman later in his address 
arrived at the same end when he said that 
education must substitute justice for self- 
interest as the guiding principle in life. 
He might have said ‘for what is foolishly 
considered to be self-interest,” a point we 
allude to particularly in a review under the 
heading ‘ Religion and the War.’ 


In the afternoon three speakers took part 
in a “ discussion ’’ on ‘ Part-Time Education 
after Fourteen.’ Prof. Reynolds spoke 
callous indifference shown by 
employers to their young employees in 
the past. We fear it may well be questioned 
whether commercial morality on the subject 
has even kept pace with public opinion— 
proceeding as that has at a snail’s pace. 
The later remarks of the speaker appeared 
to contradict his earlier opinions, and we are 
glad that they did. Prof. Reynolds began 
by calling on Parliament to abolish half-time, 
but afterwards we understood him to advo- 
cate as the better course the interspersion 





We hope that work which has educative 
qualities, in contradistinction to that which 
is merely monotonously mechanical, may, in 
time, be allowed a place in the regulations 
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which govern the employment of young 
persons. 

Prof. Reynolds had a good word to say 
for firms like Messrs. Cadbury, who place 
educational facilities at the disposal of their 
employees. We do not wish to detract 
from such praise, though we have always 
questioned whether the better course was 
not to add to the legitimate price of com- 
modities by such adventitious expense, but 
to leave education to the constituted 
authorities. This opinion was strengthened 
by the next speaker, Prof. Maxwell Garnett, 
who pointed out that technical colleges 
founded for artisans have become, in the 
majority of cases, training grounds for 
specialists. Such alterations from original 
intentions are likely to become more com- 
mon if private employers seek to gain credit 
by devoting their surplus profits to compen- 
sation of workers for being deprived of what 
was instituted for them. The effect of the 
discussion, as a whole, on the present writer 
was to make him question whether more 
advance might not be made by determined 
appeals to employers to consider the in- 
justice of their attitude. They add to the 
benefits already enjoyed by their own 
offspring by giving them much _ greater 
opportunities for further education than 
they do to those in their employ. 


At the various educational meetings on 
Jan. 6 the teaching of foreign languages 
was chiefly considered. Mr. Edmund Gosse 
discussed the subject in a judicious address 
to the Modern Language Association at 
London University, and pointed out that 
Germany had now tacitly abandoned the 
hope of forcing the whole world to accept 
her conception of intellectual training. 
The time had come when our sympathy 
with France should cease to be largely 
inarticulate, and after the war we should 
have an unrivalled opportunity to expose 
ourselves to the radiance and warmth of the 
French genius. 

Yet ‘‘ fas est et ab hoste doceri,’”’ and we 
think the Rev. H. J. Chaytor was wise in 
persuading the Incorporated Association of 
Head Masters that it was inexpedient to 
abandon the teaching of German in secondary 
schools. The Association also advocated 
the appointment of a public censor of kine- 
matograph films in view of the character of 
some of the shows frequented by young 
people. It is high time that educational 
authorities realized the importance of the 
kinema, which, when it may be considered 
harmless, is often inculcating the pernicious 
sentimentalism encouraged by the cheaper 
press. Prof. Foster Watson, at a meeting 
of the King Alfred School Society, spoke of 
‘Over-Haste in Education’ as producing 
two evils: immediate stupefaction or pre 
cocity which led to stupefaction later. This 
has been obvious for many a year. We 
recall, for instance, Bowen’s remark that 
“instruction ladled out in a hurry is not 
education.”” A new feature is the imitation 
of American methods which are, as the Pro- 
fessor stated, not commended by results. 

Miss Mary Blackburn was able to point 
out to the Montessori Society the success of 
Montessori methods at the Kirkstall Road 
Council School in Leeds. Children of six 
were declared to be twice as good in reading 
as those taught under different conditions, 
and they produced remarkable essays, 
including complex sentences. This last 
development, if it spreads, may lead to a 
change in popular English. 


The attendance at the Moral Education 
Discussion showed the interest taken in the 
subject, but after the chairman’s opening 
words the immediately following speakers 





did something towards straining that interest 
into the exercise of unnecessary patience. 

As the chairman said, the meeting was 
called in order to derive some practical use 
from discussion. It might, he said, be 
urged that he (a police-court magistrate) 
was not a fair judge of the average morality 
of the community. A great deal can be 
said, we think, for the view that it is 
society which should bear the real 
responsibility for the cases he has to 
try. The secretary of the Moral Education 
League then enlarged upon the ideals 
which might govern the nation when 
it realized what Mr. Chapman had aptly 
called ‘“‘ community sense,” a time when all 
will seek to do some service in return for 
their upkeep. We understood Mr. Farquhar- 
son to argue that service was really inherent 
in every commercial concern, and we agree, 
though if comparisons of utility are instituted 
it would be found, we think, that a great 
and insistent need for certain services should 
keep others in abeyance until the former had 
received the attention they deserve. We 
ourselves recently came across a curious 
instance in which, apparently, the social 
service rendered was wholly unappreciated 
because of the insistence on the huge 
profit-making possibilities. A firm made 
it their business to obtain at very short 
notice for any customer almost anything 
that might be required—especially in the 
provisioning trades. This entailed a mar- 
vellous system of intelligence and a net- 
work of agents practically all over the 
world—a business the utility of which 
should have filled the firm with justifiable 
pride. Unfortunately, so far as we could 
ascertain, the pride of those chiefly respon- 
sible lay solely in the fact that the huge 
profits they could make out of dire needs 
far exceeded the losses due to an occa- 
sional purchase of things not sold in a 
good market. We were told that it was 
a sound business “ principle’ always to buy 
up when the market was on the rise, as 
coming need was thereby indicated. What 
this meant from the point of view of the 
community we leave to the imagination of 
our readers. Miss Brown Smith of the Froebel 
Society pointed out the difficulty of changing 
the sense of individual isolation in the very 
young into a recognition of the interests of 
the community. Miss E.M. Bancroft of the 
Chelmsford County School won sympathetic 
attention by her account of her methods. 
The only danger we foresee is in looking too 
exclusively to games to inculcate organiza- 
tion. Another point touched upon by the 
same speaker which we consider of im- 
portance was the system by which the girls 
place such contributions to the different 
funds as their circumstances permit anony- 
mously in boxes. This is an augury, 
perhaps, of a day when donors, far from 
wanting their names published in the press, 
may rather be glad that their neighbours 
should not know the bigness of the sums 
which they give away, representing as 
these do the wealth extracted from the com- 
munity for the satisfaction of no personal 
or even communal need. 

The Head Masier of Clayesmore School, 
who spoke next, insisted that boys must have 
colour in their lives, with which wé agree ; 
but if boys—then how much more men and 
women! A breezy speech by a Scoutmaster 
was followed by one from a Girl Guide 
Commissioner; Dr. Saleeby made an im- 
passioned appeal for attention to the 
subject of parenthood; and an account of 
the Little Commonwealth was given. 
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THE BOOK SALES OF 1915. 


LITERATURE is one of the first forms of 
enterprise to suffer when the natural order 
of events becomes troubled or uncertain. 
We have only to look round in these strenuous 
days to see that this is so. Comparatively 
few books are being published or discussed, 
and the public interest in such as there are 
is not what it would have been two or three 
years ago. Consequently, books — with 
some few exceptions—are not being bought 
to the same extent as formerly, nor are so 
many second-hand volumes being sold, 
either privately or in the public rooms. 
This applies particularly to those which are 
less accessible and more costly than the 
average. Literature is marking time, wait- 
ing, like Mr. Micawber, to see what will turn 
up. This is more noticeable in respect of 
the public sale of books by auction than in 
any other department, because these sales 
are open, and their results are regularly 
reported. 

The auction season begins, as most people 
are aware, some time in the October of each 
year and ends with the last days of July 
in the year following, the number of books, 
as also their importance, showing a distinct 
tendency to increase as time progresses. 
This is not invariably the case, for many 
excellent books are sometimes sold at the 
beginning of the season ; but, as a rule, the 
larger and more important collections are 
reserved to a somewhat later period, when 
things have settled down in a well-defined 
channel. The ordinary course of events 
proceeds in some such way as this, but at 
present anything may happen to upset all 
calculations. For instance, many thought, 
when the season 1914-15 began in the 
October of the former year, that very few 
books would be sold by auction at all, and 
that those which might find their way into: 
market would be sacrificed on the altar of 
unrest and indecision. As a matter of fact, 
though but seven sales of any importance 
were held before the year came to its close, 
these fulfilled the expectations that a wiser 
judgment had formed of them and pointed 
the way to more ambitious projects. Five 
of these saies were held by Messrs. Hodgson, 
who, indeed, conducted most of the sales in 
the succeeding months surveyed in this 
article, and who are entitled to congratula- 
tions on their far-seeing policy and successful 
enterprise. The results achieved can, of 
course, only be judged by comparative 
analysis, nor is the calculation altogether 
easy, as the general condition and binding of 
individual volumes have to be taken into 
account ; but the broad conclusion is justi- 
fied that the value of books of an ordinary 
character has not declined, while the 
prices paid for some of them show a distinct 
advance upon those usual before the war. 
The position is becoming normal again, and 
the permanent stability of the book market 
cannot be much longer delayed. 

During the year that has just come to its 
close some sixty-five sales have been held in 
London and eisewhere in different parts of 
the country ; but casual sales, in which a 
few books were catalogued with household 
furniture and other effects, are not included 
in this estimate, except in one or two in- 
stances where their importance renders it 
necessary. Neither is any account teken 
of some other sales of books which were 
catalogued so imperfectly, often without 
dates of publication and other pertinent 
particulars, that it was impossible to say 
what was meant to be conveyed. These, 
however, were invariably of no _ special 
interest, to judge from the prices realized. 

Confining our attention to _ libraries, 


* strictly so called, and collections of books of 
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at least some degree of importance properly 
catalogued or classified, we find that the 
number does not much exceed sixty-five, 
and the total amount realized is not much 
more than 45,000/. This is greatly below the 
average, and is accounted for by the fact 
that a large number of very important books 
are waiting their turn to come into the 
market in due course, and that a far greater 
number of other books, not so important, 
but still of more than ordinary interest, 
have not been offered. As many of these 
recur at intervals season after season and 
have not been seen during the last twelve 
months, it is fairly safe to assume that they 
too are waiting their turn. 

From the first sale of the year—that of the 
library of the late Walter T. Browne, of 
Chetham’s Library, Manchester, and other 
properties, held by Messrs. Hodgson on 
Jan. 13 and 14—to the last of a few days ago 
progress has been maintained steadily and 
with satisfactory results. A few import- 
ant collections have been dispersed: for 
instance, the library of the late Prof. 
Campbell Fraser, sold by Mr. Dowell of 
Edinburgh in February ; the libraries of the 
late Dr. William Aldis Wright and the late 
Dr. Ingram Bywater, both sold by Messrs. 
Hodgson. We note, too, the libraries of the 
late Sir John Swinburne and Sir Walter 
Gilbey, the latter of a sporting character, 
sold by Messrs. Christie, and the sale by the 
same firm for the benefit of the British Red 
Cross Society and the Order of the Hospital 
of St. John of Jerusalem on April 26 and the 
following day. On June 14 and following 
days Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley dis- 
persed the library of Frognal (the Sydney 
Library); and Messrs. Sotheby sold, at a later 
date, the libraries of the late Mr. George A. 
Gutch, Mr. Granville C. Cunningham, the 
late Dr. Ginsburg, and the late Mr. Lothrop 
Withington, the fourth portion of the 
library of the late Mr. George Dunn of 
Maidenhead, and the first portion of the 
valuable stock of the late Mr. Joseph 
Hornstein, a bookseller well known in the 
auction rooms as a buyer of books of all 
kinds, but especially of English illustrated 
works of a sporting and racy character, of 
which he was one of the best judges in 
London. Many noticeable miscellaneous 
sales were also held by some of the firms 
named, as well as by Messrs. Puttick & 
Simpson, a sale of this character having to 
do with books derived from a variety of 
sources rather than with a single library. 
Of late years these miscellaneous sales have 
become more frequent, and they often include 
books of a very important character. 

As usual, The Atheneum has given from 
time to time a short résumé of the amounts 
realized at the more notable of these sales, and 
I now once more supply a yearly summary. 
On the present occasion it is necessary to 
modify its form owing to lack of material 
and for other reasons, for, however interesting 
a@ comparative analysis of small prices might 
prove, especially at the present time, it 
hardly comes within the scope of such an 
article as this. Moreover, the recently 
published volume of ‘ Book-Prices Current ’ 
has been compiled with special reference to 
this point, past and present prices being 
compared in hundreds of instances in order 
to show the fluctuations of an exceptionally 
unsettled period. This record is consequently 
confined to a few of the more important and 
costly volumes. 

Before referring to these, attention may be 
directed to the sale of the library of General 
Brayton Ives, held by the American Art 
Association at their Galleries in Madison 
Square, New York, on April 6 and following 
days. This was a most interesting collection, 
embracing many rare editions of English 











and American writers. Among them was 
‘Vanity Fair’ in the original 20 (in 19) 
parts, each part being practically as 
fresh as new, the whole minutely collated 
with the description given by Mr. Luther 
Livingston, originator and editor of ‘ Ameri- 
can Book-Prices Current,’ in The Boston 
Evening Transcript some years ago. The 
price realized ($990) testifies to the interest 
excited by this series of parts, described as 
one of the finest known, and is no small 
tribute to the careful and elaborate de- 
scription given by Mr. Livingston, whose 
death has been greatly deplored on both 
sides of the Atlantic. A very fine copy of 
the first edition of ‘The Compleat Angler,’ 
1653, was also seen at this sale. It was in 
the original sheep and belonged to the first 
issue, as shown by the misprint “ conten- 
tion’’ (for “‘ contentment”) occurring in 
the penultimate line of the poem by Donne. 
The price obtained for this copy was $2,475. 

The English sales held during the year 
disclose many works illustrated by Henry 
Alken, mainly from Sir Walter Gilbey’s 
collection. ‘How to Qualify for a Mel- 
tonian,’ 1819, fetched 361. 15s.; ‘ The 
National Sports of Great Britain,’ 1821, 
folio, 581. 16s., ‘The Sporting Repository,’ 
1822, 311., and ‘ The Sporting Satirist,’ 1834, 
337. All these books had been rebound in 
good style and were in excellent condition. 
At the sale of the library of Dr. Aldis Wright, 
held on April 9, a copy of the Cambridge 
edition of Shakespeare, 9 vols., 1890-93, 
comprising two sets of revised proofs with 
MS. corrections in the editor’s handwriting, 
brought 30/., and a set of the Chaucer 
Society’s Publications from 1868 to 1914, 
bound and in parts, 40/. One of the highest 
prices of the year (295/.) was obtained on 
June 14 by Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley 
for an ‘ Atlantic Neptune,’ comprising a 
great number of charts, maps, and _ illus- 
trations of various parts of the American 
coast bound in two large folio volumes. On 
May 6 Messrs. Hodgson sold a large number 
of valuable books, including Cauvet’s ‘ Recueil 
d’Orneniens a |’Usage des Jeunes Artistes,’ 
1777, folio, 601. (boards), and a collection of 
seventeenth-century tracts on Trade, Bank- 
ing, Coin, &c., 1441. This sale was referred 
to in The Atheneum of May 15, Pp: 450. The 
sale of the first portion of the library of the 
late Dr. Bywater, held by the same firm on 
June 7 and 8, was productive of much, sixty 
volumes of Roxburghe Club publications 
fetching in the aggregate 2841. (see Atheneum, 
June 12, p. 530). Messrs. Sotheby’s first 
sale of the year took place on June 2 and 
following days, and at this a very good copy 
of A. H. Forrester’s ‘Holiday Grammar,’ 
1825, 4to, in its original printed covers, 
fetched 411. ; the Hon. Walter Rothschild’s 
‘Extinct Birds,’ 1907, one of the three 
hundred copies printed, signed by the 
author, 16/.; and Malton’s ‘ Picturesque 
Tour through London,’ 2 vols., 1792, 
121. 5s. (half russia). On June 17 the Old 
and New Testaments in Irish, bound together 
in old calf, sold for 107. 15s. This constitutes 
the first edition of the whole of the Bible in 
Irish (Old Testament translated by Dr. 
William Bedel, 1685; New Testament 
translated by William O’Donnell, 1681), and, 
as this copy had all the blank leaves, so often 
missing, which are necessary to make up the 
signatures, and was uncut in parts, the sum 
obtained for it was little enough. Other 
noticeable books sold about the same time 
(see, in part, Atheneum, July 24, p. 62) 
included the Edinburgh Edition of Steven- 
son’s works with the Letters, Stevensoniana, 
and Life, together 33 vols., 1894-1903, 391. 
(original red cloth); the Pentland Edition, 
20 vols., 1906-7, 201. (as issued); and the 
Swanston Edition, 25 vols., 1911-12, 71. 5s. 





(as issued). The Kelmscott Chaucer, 1896, 
fetched 46/., but it had been rebound, and 
the binding was stained and damaged. In 
February, 1914, a copy in the original covers 
realized 721. More important was a proof 
copy of Tennyson’s * Ballads and Other 
Poems,’ 1880, containing numerous MS. 
corrections by the author, a second dedica- 
tion leaf pasted over the original, and three 
lines in the author’s autograph signed 
“A. T.,” 791. (original cloth). Capt. H. 
Warre’s ‘Sketches in North America and 
the Oregon Territory,’ an undated book 
containing sixteen coloured views, is not 
often met with, and the copy in the Raglan 
Library showed a distinct advance at 191. 19s. 
Instances of books difficult to get in any 
condition are furnished by Marlowe's ‘ Herc 
and Leander,’ 1637, small 4to, 11/. 10s. ; 
Cyril Tourneur’s ‘ The Atheist’s Tragedie,’ 
1612, small 4to, 131. 10s., and the same 
authvor’s ‘The Revenger’s Tragedie,’ 1608, 
small 4to, 5/. 5s. These three works were 
late editions, and not in very good order. 

The new season began well on Oct. 27, 
very much better than in 1914, and there 
is reason to believe that, as it continues, it 
will develop greater energy. 


J. HERBERT SLATER. 








SALES. 


THE following books were included in Messrs. 
Sotheby’s last two sales before Christmas, on 
Dec. 20-22: Oscar Wilde, Works, with A.L.s. of 
the author, 13 vols., n.d., 131. 10s. Catalogue of 
Bristol and Plymouth Porcelain, the property of 
Mr. Alfred Trapnell, 1905, 151. Hepplewhite, 
The Cabinet-Maker and Upholsterer’s Guide, 
1789, 151. Chippendale, Gentleman and Cabinet- 
Maker’s Director, 1762, 101. Rembrandt, original 
drawings, 4 portfolios, 1900-3, 301. Galleria degli 
Uffizi, i Disegni, 12 vols., 1912-15, 18/. Litta, 
Famiglie Celebri Italiane, 7 vols., 1819-34, 101. 
Hore B.V.M., Flemish MS., fifteenth century, 
301.; another, 25/.; another, 20/.; another, 
French, early sixteenth century, 291. 10s8.; 
another, late fifteenth century, 42/.; another, 
fifteenth century, 58/.; another, 35/.; another, 
1581. ; another, English, late fourteenth century, 
161. Introits, Roman Use, Italian. fifteenth 
century, 191. Dante, Comedia, 1529, 101. 
Gafurius, Theorica Musicw, 1492, 391.; Musice 
utriusque Cantus, 1497, 11l.; Practica Musice, 
1496, 181. Booke of the Common Prayer, 1549, 
191. Manectis, De Testibus, 1473, 101. Michel, 
La Forest de Conscience, 1516, 12/. Jénsbdék, 
Icelandic MS., sixteenth century, 26/. D. G. 
Rossetti, Poems, Tauchnitz edition, 1873, with 
notes by the author and new stanzas for ‘ Sister 
Helen, 391. Annals of Sporting and Fancy 
Subjects, 13 vols., 1822-8, 181. 10s. Apperley, 
Memoirs of John Mytton, 1837, 14l. Milton, 
Paradise Lost, 1669, 241. ; another copy, 101. 10s. 
R. L. Stevenson, The Master of Ballantrae, advance 
edition, 1888, 123/.; Prince Otto, 1885, 101. 5s. ; 
go am presentation copy to Charles Baxter, 
1886, 511. ; Memoir of Fleeming Jenkin, presenta- 
tion copy to the same, 361. ; The Beach of Falesa, 
advance edition printed to secure English copy- 
right, 1892, 1521. KR. L. Stevenson and Lloyd 
Osbourne, The Wrong Box, with letter about it 
from Charles Baxter, 1889, 107.108. Cousin, Livre 
de Perspective, 1560, 15/1. Dante, Divina Com- 
media, 1491, 121. Negri, Nuove Inventioni di 
Balli, 1604, 14/. 10s. Gould, Birds of Great 
Britain, 5 vols., 1873, 221. 15s. Pennant, History 
of London, extra-illustrated, 7 vols., 1805, 901. 
Nattes, Versailles, Paris et St. Denis, n.d., 351. 

Autograph Letters and Manuscripts: R. L. 
Stevenson, Poem written to be engraved on the 


drinking tankard of the L.J.R., 31l. Henley, 
Sonnet on Stevenson, 12/1. 10s. Handel, a 


collection of the scores of his works, in the hand- 
writing of J. C. Smith, 37 vols., 501. Portraits 
and letters of Presidents of the Wesleyan Society, 
2 vols., 1791-1900, 22/. Browning, Sicilian 
Pastoral, an early draft of ‘Love among the 
Ruins,’ 151. Swinburne, A.L.s., 18 pp., to the 
editor of The Examiner, May 24, 1893, 171. 10s. 


The total of the two sales was 2,446]. 188. 
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THE GREEN WIG. 


By SHCHEPKIN - KUPERNIK. 
(Translated by L. and A. Maude.) 


ANNA was returning home after a night on duty at the hospital. 
She had had a bad time with one of the patients, who was deli- 
rious, tossed about spasmodically, muttered disjointed words 
end moaned, begging for a drink, but pushing away the mug 
in alarm as soon as it was held to his lips, and then tossed about 
still more violently. Even now his face was before her, with 
its eyes that seemed to be looking at something dreadful, and 
the hoarse sound of his abrupt sentences still rang in her ears. 

Her head was aching, and she decided to walk the whole 
way through the town, passing by the Summer Gardens. She 
felt the need of moving, of walking on and on, and of getting 
away from herself. It was a dull, damp morning. The whole 
landscape might have been painted in sepia, without one single 
bright spot, except, perhaps, for the red tramcars that glided 
rapidly along the streets, and for a few shop-windows which were 
here and there lit up at that early morning hour. The wet 
asphalt of the pavement reflected the inverted images of the 
houses, and of people who appeared and vanished like ghosts. 
The passing vehicles were mirrored in the puddles on the road, 
and the houses and people and the trees themselves all looked 
like spectres in the uncertain twilight of a Petrograd morning. 
Everything was indistinct and wavering, and it seemed as if 
at any moment all these shadowy houses, the grey outlines of 
trees, these palings, these arches scarcely darker than the low 
hanging clouds above, might dissolve like phantoms. 

The Gardens were almost empty. It seemed somewhat 
lighter there than in the streets, though the mist hovered over 
the walks in the background, and everything was shrouded in 
greyish-violet tones like a picture by Borisov Musatov. In some 
places on the discoloured grass rusty, shrivelled leaves still lay. 
There had been a frost in the night, and here and there on the 
little pond there still remained a thin coating of ice which, 
like a looking-glass that had become dull, blurred everything 
reflected in it ; and outlined on its surface shone a wet porphyry 
vase, whose elegant shape brought into the desolate and mournful 
garden a little of the beauty of a bygone age. 

The walks, with their colonnades of leafless trees, were 
deserted and silent like some ancient palace. The statues 
were already all boarded up for the winter, in cases that looked 
like sentry-boxes, and Anna recalled, as she always did when 
passing them, her childish fancies, and how she used to imagine 
what they did there alone in the dark all through the long, 
long winter. How sorry she used to be in those days for her 
dear statues! But now she thought, with 2 tinge of envy, of 
their marble calm, of the darkness and silence that would envelope 
them all through the winter. Oh! not to feel, not to see, 
not to hear....“‘ Crato m’é il sonno, e pit d’esser di sasso,’’* 
she thought, recalling those hopeless words. 

But no, impossible! Just beyond the Garden railing there 
was real life, whose waves reached to where she stood. A party 
of reservists, ready to start for the front, were passing by. On 
and on they came in endless numbers. And what faces....what 
eyes! But what was there new in those eyes ? 

Something that reminded Anna of the eyes of a friend 
who was expecting a baby. Her friend was light-hearted and 
young, with a smile always on her lips, and a provocative look 
in hereyes. But one day Anna met her, and could hardly believe 
that they were the same eyes! There was something peculiar 
in them now: a kind of deep, inward, and watchful look. And 





* “Sweet is sleep to me, but sweeter still to be of stone.’’—Inscription 
on Michael Angelo’s ‘ Night.’ 





try as her friend did to smile and chirp in her old manner, 
the eyes kept their new and unfathomable expression. She 
was at that time standing on the border line between life and 
death. 

And here Anna saw the same look in the eyes of these Petro- 
grad men: artisans, shopmen, fellows who in past days must 
more than once have given Anna short weight, or have tried to 
get an extra threepence out of her for putting in a window-pane, 
or begged a tip of her for bringing a message....and now their 
eyes too had become quite different....There was a new deep 
and watchful expression in them....Were they not also stand- 
ing on the border line between life and death ? 

A warm wave of new feeling rushed over Anna, an invisible 
but strong sense of union with these men—the same that she 
felt when a soldier in the hospital, a perfect stranger, had called 
her “‘ Sister.” 

“ It is just as if I had suddenly realized that we are children 
of the same fatherland,” thought Anna, and she even looked 
back, catching herself on the point of being frightened lest 
some one should have overheard her thought. ‘‘ How they 
would laugh at my highfalutin style!’’ But she was imme- 
diately vexed at herself : ‘‘ Well, of course they are of the same 
beloved fatherland!” And it was this that now filled the 
whole of life. She herself, and all those who were connected 
with her, were as though standing on a little fragile island, lost 
in the midst of a raging ocean: the angry waves are dashing 
against it on every side, but it still holds out. The seas have 
not yet dashed over it; but what will happen when the tidal 
wave comes rolling and overwhelms it too? Yet she felt no 
fear for herself, only sadness, and a deep love for those who 
were going there....and fear for them too, as for dearly loved 
brothers. 

Anna had never expected that these men in the hospital— 
whose simple, bearded faces and eyes, in most cases, in spite 
of the suffering and horrors they had beheld, retained an ex- 
pression of almost childlike trustfulness—that these men, calmly 
and deliberately telling their stories, would become so dear to 
her ; but she left the hospital every time with a feeling that it 
was not she who was doing anything for them, but they for her, 
and in no one else did she place such unmixed and absolute 
confidence. 


None of her people were at home when Anna reached her 
house. Her maid Dasha, a middle-aged woman with a stern 
face, was waiting for her. To-day, however, her eyes were red 
with weeping, and she at once asked Anna to look out some old 
clothes. Anna had noticed that since the beginning of the war 
all her servants had become more intimate with her. The 
customary inequality, as well as the discipline which demanded 
silence from a servant until her mistress addressed her, was 
often forgotten. They shared the news they received from their 
men at the front, asked questions about the official telegrams, 
and freely begged for help for refugees and others in distress. 

Anna went to her own rooms. Not only the people, but 
even the rooms, had silently undergone a change. The flowers 
—Anna’s “ sinful passion,” as she called them—were no longer 
there. She no longer bought them, nor allowed her friends 
to bring her any. “Instead of flowers, warm things for the 
soldiers,” she said. No French books in yellow covers, nor 
cream-coloured Tauchnitz volumes of English novels, littered 
the little tables. She had no mind for them now. And there 
was no smell of scent. It was just as if the rooms had become 
more serious, and were pondering over some great thing. All 
was quiet in them, and the grand piano stood locked and silent 
under its brocade cover. 
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Anna took off her white ’kerchief, but did not change her 
nurse’s uniform, nor take off her apron. Her hair, now dressed 
quite plainly, was ruffied, and one stray lock hung over her 
forehead. The simple style in which her hair was done made 
her appear younger, and she looked as she did in the photograph 
of a group of High School girls taken ten years before. 

She opened one ofthe wardrobes in her dressing-room, 
and began sorting the things. She took out mufflers, scarves, 
and underclothing, and shook her head sadly, regretting that so 
much had been already given away and so little was left to give. 
“This will do, and this, and this,” she thought, putting aside 
some underclothes and various trifles. ‘‘ But what is this?” 
Her hand had touched something soft, woolly and shapeless. 
She took it out. It was a green-coloured wig. “The green 
wig!’’ And suddenly there rose before her, almost with the 
distinctness of an hallucination, memories of a year ago. No, 
not even a year—only some eight or nine months. 

She saw the huge hotel in Nice, patronized by the crowned 
heads of Europe, with its luxurious park. She heard the sound 
of motor-wheels softly rolling over the gravelled approach. 
She saw the huge negro porter, with white teeth and gold- 
embroidered livery, helping the ladies to alight. She saw the 
fashionable “‘ Country Club” bathed in rosy light and lavishly 
decorated with flowers, where the Bacchanalian tango was the 
order of the day: tango teas, at which they danced in walking 
costumes and hats ; tango dinners, at which they danced between 
the courses; tango in the “ Reserve’ by the sea, where they 
danced as they watched the graceful hydroplanes rising from 
the water in front of the glazed verandah ; tango in the garden, 
in the open air among the rose-beds.... 

Especially one evening came back to her memory. An 
enormous round hall, with small tables by the walls, every table 
covered with fresh flowers: flowers in vases, flowers twined 
round columns, flowers hanging in thick garlands from the gallery, 
and flowers beautifully grouped around the entrance doors.... 
Electric lights with rose-coloured shades, champagne bottles 
standing among blocks of bluish artificially-produced ice. 

Every now and then a couple would get up from one of the 
little tables, another would follow, and they would dance in 
the circular arena, as on a stage before the diners. Young 
women, girls, some hardly more than children, in dresses, some 
frankly low-cut, some hypocritically filled-in with transparent 
muslin, dainty feet enclosed in filmy silk, transparent like water, 
and on their heads coloured wigs: blue, red, violet....They 
looked half-women, half-birds — creatures out of some strange 
fairy-tale invented to amuse a satiated Sultan. They glided, 
swaying their bodies to and fro, and pausing in rhythm with 
the slow, langourous tunes of the tango ; and the dance ceased 
to be a dance, and became a series of thrilling movements, con- 
tacts, and palpitating pauses. 

Anna, carried away by the piquant charm of the strange 
dance, could not at the time see it objectively. Her partner, 
the young Viscount de Seguier, danced wonderfully. How well 
she remembered his handsome face close to her own, and the 
momentary pauses when, with bated breath, they stood still 
without loosening their close embrace, in sight of her husband 
quietly sucking his iced drink through a straw, and in sight of 
Lucie, the Viscount’s fiancée, who, having just emerged from the 
embraces of the celebrated tango-dancer Baron Fougué, was 
resting and fanning herself with her lace fan! 

The Baron was now dancing with a girl of 17 who had 
recently left the Convent of Sacré Coeur. Wearing a white 
wig and a dress with a rosebud pattern, she looked like a Sévres 
china figure descended from the mantelpiece. The short skirt 








showed her dainty little feet, and the bodice of her dress was 
cut low above her half-developed bosom. Anna distinctly 
remembered this. Even then, as stopping for a moment’s 
rest she absent-mindedly watched the dancers, she was struck 
by the closeness with which that fragile bosom was pressed to 
the immaculate shirt-front of the 40-year-old Baron; and she 
noticed that the girl grew paler and paler, and how after every 
langourous round some strange, deepening shadow seemed 
to come over the young face, and the blue circles under her eyes 
became more and more marked as she looked almost imploringly 
up to the Baron, till her eyes drooped beneath his gaze, while 
the nostrils of his thoroughbred nose slightly expanded every 
time he clasped the childlike figure so closely that their knees 
touched, and slowly and carefully moved it in the rhythmic 
swaying of the dance. Even then the thought, ‘‘ The Nymph 
and the Satyr!” had crossed Anna’s mind. 

He put the deadly pale girl down on a chair beside her 
smiling mother, and Anna noticed a red mark left by his pearl 
shirt-stud on the uncovered girlish bosom. 

These embraces in sight of every one, the smell of perfume 
and of the fading mimosa flowers, the highly flavoured sweetmeats, 
the string music, all made her long to get away from them out 
into the garden. Anna felt giddy. But the Southern spring 
night had a still more potent and sweeter narcotic influence 
onher. The tiny closely-growing flowers of the trimmed spindle- 
shrubs gleaming white through the darkness exhaled an intoxi- 
cating perfume like that of orange blossoms, and it rose to Anna’s 
head. Large stars twinkling in the blue velvety sky seemed 
to her to be also dancing strange dances of their own. The sea 
murmured in the distance, and the sea of human life murmured 
in the brightly illumined city of pleasure at her feet. 

Afterwards she, her husband, her friend, and the Viscount 
drove to Monte Carlo together to see the last act of ‘ La Bohéme.’ 
Their motor-car rushed through the streets, its shrill horn piercing 
the stillness of the sleeping villas in answer to the horns of other 
motors, as they raced along. In the bright streak of light 
thrown by the lamps—gardens, parks, iron railings entwined 
with scented geraniums, with glimpses of the moving, living 
sea between white villas and bushes of mimosa in full bloom, 
darted past....She was borne away somewhere, and could 
not understand what was happening to her. Now and then 
a jerk of the car would cause her knee to touch that of the 
Viscount, who sat opposite, and the enervating tune of the tango 
again sounded in her ears. 

It was only as she sat in the theatre listening to the opera, 
in a box decorated like a pretty toy, that she fully and clearly 
understood what was the matter with her. A young and beauti- 
ful girl, wringing her hands, sang of the woe of dying young 
before one had snatched from destiny all the caresses and all 
the bliss possible....Everything together—the music, the 
expression of the singer’s eyes, the harmony of the Italian words 
—suddenly stirred a whole world of new sensations in Anna. 
New? Were they new? No, of course not; they had 
existed within her in an indistinct, unexpressed form—in a 
kind of confused agitation that had sometimes kept her on 
the alert, as if she were waiting for something. But now she 
had for the first time expressed those sensations to herself in 
terms applied to ordinary feeling. ‘‘ 1 want to live!” 

She wanted to live the life of the heart, which in her had 
till then remained unresponsive, the life of that passion which 
rang in the lovely soprano of the singer, and which she had 
never known in spite of her eight years of “happy married 
life’! She suddenly turned and met the look of a pair of 
dark eyes intently fixed on her. The Viscount sat behind her, 
and never took his eyes off her. She noticed that he had not 
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changed his position when she turned, but continued to gaze 
on her with the hungry look of a man who has lost all concep- 
tion of time and place, and sees nothing but the woman before 
him. Her whole being responded to this look, which seemed 
to emphasize her thoughts. “ This is life,” something said, 
and died away within her. She felt it difficult to turn her eyes 
back to the stage. But just then the curtain dropped, and she 
frankly turned her back to the stage and began to scan his 
appearance as if she had never seen him before. 

Her husband and her friend were deep in a discussion 
about the singer and the opera, and fate gave Anna and the 
Viscount an opportunity to gaze at each other unnoticed. ...They 
were silent, only their eyes spoke. His, dark and velvety, 
glimmering like the sea in the darkness outside, were saying :— 

“T see only you! You are beautiful.” 

Hers, green with a dark rim round the iris, and speckled 
with gold near the pupils, answered :— 

*“* I seem to see you for the first time....” 

“You will not escape from me, you must be mine,” his 
eyes continued. 

“TI feel it and don’t wish to resist,”’ hers replied. 

“If there were no one else here....Do you know what 
caresses I have in store for you ?”’ inquired his eyes. 

“ Yes....I want them....and I wait....” 

Meanwhile the applause had ceased, and the audience 
began to disperse into the entrance halls, and some one called, 
“* Anna, Viscount, come out into the garden, it is so stuffy here.”’ 
..--They both started as if awaking from a dream in which 
they had been overpowered by that silent language, and rose 
from their seats. ‘“‘ Well,” remarked their companions, laughing, 
“the music seems to have a somnolent effect on you. You 
both seem to have had a sweet nap.” But they only smiled, 
and again their eyes met; and in that smile there was amuse- 
ment at the others’ want of perception, and also joy in their 
own secret. He took her long lace wrapper from a chair, and 
helping her on with it, he half embraced her. A shudder went 
through her, and she looked up at him through the lashes of 
her half-closed eyes. Mingling with the crowd, that elegant 
and cosmopolitan crowd, they felt as if in a wilderness, and 
keeping behind the two others they descended the stairs. He 


asked, in a tone as if his whole will-power were concentrated 
i] 


in the one werd :— 

of ks haven 

They were already standing by the parapet of the park, 
which overlooked the sea lazily murmuring below, when, without 
taking her eyes off him, she replied :— 

** We are leaving for Russia to-morrow.” 

“My God! Is it irrevocable ?....’’ he. asked, as if 
horror-struck. 

oft 

Her husband and her friend were close by, and noticing 
the expression of his face, she quickly added :— 

“1 will return....in a year....If you love me you will 
wait.” 

“I will wait for you,” and he pressed her hand till it hurt. 

“The car is ready,” said her husband. 


The summer had flown by like a dream. The Viscount’s 
mad letters had agitated her from a thousand miles away. 
Did she love him? But was it necessary to love in order to 
live for pleasure ? And what does “ to love’? mean? Perhaps 
it is just this—to drink in the beauty of the night, the scent of 
mimosa flowers, caresses, and nothing more. But after all 
she had not gone back to Nice. The luxurious hotel has been 





transformed into a hospital, and the Viscount is fighting on the 
Belgian frontier. 


Following a sudden strange fancy, Anna lifted her arms 
and put on the green wig. Instead of the face, with rouged lips 
and eyes burning with the desire to live, that had looked at her 
out of the mirror that last night at Nice, her glass now reflected 
a pale and sorrowful face which looked so strange under the 
green wig....At that moment she met the startled eyes of 
Dasha, who had just come in. She blushed and pulled off the 
wig, burning with shame. 

“ Here, take these, Dasha,” she said, handing to the maid 
the things she had collected. 

The maid went away, and Anna stepped quickly up to the 
fire and threw the green wig into it. It crackled and began 
writhing like a curious little monster....And she stood looking 
at it, and thinking that with it everything which had so lately 
filled her soul, and which she had called “ life,’ but which 
had no longer any place within her, was burning away in a 
purifying fire. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The method of classification in the following list needs a few words of 
explanation. The scheme adopted is the Dewey Decimal System, which starts 
with a series of ten main classes, that are divided into ten subdivisions, and 
these again into ten subsections, and so on to any extent of minute classification. 
This system has secured general recognition in English-speaking countries, 
and is by far the most popular among librarians. 

This list does not, as a rule, attempt to proceed beyond the main classes or 
their most general subdivisions. A more minute classification will be used 
whenever the various items are combined into a volume, forming a guide to the 
contents and relative value of the publications for the year or any other 
period adopted. At the same time, subclasses are indicated, for the benefit of 
librarians and others familiar with the system, by the class-numbers given at the 
end of each entry. The first numeral in these represents the main class; the 
second, one of the subdivisions, and so on. 

Readers may be puzzied to find, to take one instance, the topic 
“Frightfulness’’ appearing under ‘Philosophy.’ ‘The explanation is that 
ethics Is a branch of philosophy, and international ethics, with its subdivision, 
the ethics of peace and war, is a part of applied ethics. Readers, however, 
who master the system, will speedily learn where to look for works on any 
particular topic. 


GENERAL WORKS. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY, ENCYCLOPEDIAS, MAGAZINES, &c. 
Brown (Stephen J.). IneLanp IN Fiction: a guide to Irish novels, 
tales, romances, and folk-lore. Maunsel, 1916 
9 in. 322 pp. appendixes, index, 7/6 n. 015.41 
Has the same scope and aim as Father Brown’s ‘A Reader’s 
Guide to Irish Fiction’ (1910), but the arrangement is new, the 
books being placed alphabetically under names of authors. The 
new work has been furnished with a title and subject index, and 
biographical notes on a large proportion of the authors precede the 
excellent descriptive notes to individual works. Some 1,500 separate 
books are analysed and described, including not only English novels 
on Ireland and Irish people, but also many foreign works of fiction, 


and many translations from or adaptations of the old Gaelic epic 
stories, fairy tales, legends, &c. 


Cambridge. University Library. SUPPLEMENTARY CATALOGUE OF 
THE WADE COLLECTION OF CHINESE AND MANCHU BOOKS IN 
THE LIBRARY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE, by Herbert 
Allen Giles. Cambridge University Press, 1915 
11 in. 36 pp. indexes. 015.51 

Catalogue of a supplementary collection made since 1898. 


Mitton (G. E.), ed. THE WritTEeRsS’ AND Artists’ YEAR-Book, 1916. 
Black [1916] 
7} in. 188 pp. 1/ n. 016.07 
A new and useful feature is a table of journals classified under the 
names of firms which issue more than one. 
Oxford. Bodleian Library. Starr Manvat, 1916. 
[Oxford University Press] 1916 
5} in. 39 pp. paper. 023.5 
This year’s issue has been considerably contracted to meet the 
need for economy. 
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Sheppard (T.). BisLtioGRAPHY OF YORKSHIRE GEOLOGY (Proceedings 
of the Yorkshire Geological Society, v. 18). 
A. Brown & Sons, 1915 
84 in. 36+629 pp. index (125 pp.). 016.550 
This work is based upon an incomplete MS. for the years 1534- 
1892 by the late C. Fox-Strangways. It has been checked, amplified, 
and continued to 1914. 
Willing’s Press Guide, AND ADVERTISERS’ DIRECTORY AND Hanp- 
BOOK, 43rd year, 1916: a concise and comprehensive index to 
the press of the United Kingdom. Willing [1916] 
8 in. 478 pp. 1/ 016.07 
“A concise and comprehensive index to the press of the United 
Kingdom.” 
100 PHILOSOPHY. 
Andler (Charles). ‘‘ FRIGHTFULNESS”’ IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 
AS COMPARED WITH FRANCO-BRITISH WaR USAGES. 
Fisher Unwin, 1916 
74 in. 181 pp. 2/6 n. 172.4 
Translated from the French by Mr. Bernard Miall, with additions 
from the German ‘ Kriegsbrauch’ and the English ‘Manual of 
Military Law.’ 
Barker (Elsa), ed. War LETTERS FROM THE LIVING DEAD Man, 
with an Introduction. Rider [1915] 
74 in. 318 pp. 3/6 n. 133 
Miss Barker believes these letters to have been communicated to 
her by the late Judge David Hatch, of Los Angeles, California. 
Goodman (Henry). Gop, THE WorLD, AND THE War. 
Cambridge, Heffer, 1915 
6} in. 40 pp. paper, 6d. n. 172.4 
Intended for “ those who are distressed by doubts.” 
Kunz (George Frederick). THe Macic oF JEWELS AND CHARMS. 
Lippincott, 1915 
9 in. 437 pp. col. and other ill. index, 21/ n. 133.4 
The writer describes the traditional lore associated with stones 
and amulets among primitive tribes, as well as in modern times. 
Macintosh (Douglas Clyde). THe ProBLEM OF KNOWLEDGE. 
Allen & Unwin, 1916 
84 in. 523 pp. indexes, 10/6 n. 121 
Deals with such subjects as dualism, idealism, New Realism, 
intellectualism, &c. 
Rousseau (Jean Jacques). See 300 SoctoLoey. 
194.4 


PoLitTIcAL WRITINGS. 


200 RELIGION. 


Ball (Charles Richard). THe VoyaGe or Lire: in the seen and the 
unseen, exemplified in St. Paul’s voyage towards the Eternal 
City as related by St. Luke. S.P.C.K., 1915 
74 in. 135 pp., 1/6 n. 226.6 

Shows a spiritual significance and secondary meaning in each 
incident of St. Paul’s voyage. 

Burnie (Robert William). INTERCOMMUNION WITH THE EASTERN 
ORTHODOX CHURCH: the schism between East and West and 
the possible healing. 8.P.C.K., 1915 
74 in. 66 pp., 1/ n. 281.9 

Lectures delivered in St. Margaret's, Lothbury, St. Mark’s, 

Marylebone Road, and the Hospital Chapel, Ilford, during 1914. 

The Catholic Directory, EccLestIaAsTIcAL REGISTER AND ALMANACK, 
1916, 79th annual publication. Burns & Oates [1916] 
7 in. 882 pp., 1/6 n. 282 

Some improvements have been introduced this year—for instance, 
the printing of the counties at the head of each page. 


Hooper (Albert William). Present-Day ParaGRAPHS; with a 
Preface by the Bishop of Southwark and a Memoir. 

Skeffington, 1916 

264.6 


74 in. 121 pp. por., 2/ n. 
A book of ao 
Jinarajadasa (C.). THEOSOPHY AND MODERN THOUGHT. 
Adyar, Madras, Theosophical Publishing House, 1915 
7} in. 171 pp., 2/ 212 
Four lectures delivered at the thirty-ninth Annual Convention of 
the Theosophical Society held at Adyar, Madras, Dec., 1914. 
Subjects: ‘Theosophy and the Problem of Heredity,’ ‘ History in 
the Light of Reincarnation,’ ‘The Basis of Art Expression,’ and 
“The Search for Reality.’ 
Kennedy-Bell (Douglas Frederick Kennedy). 
Stn, AnD OTHER SERMONS. 
734 in. 164 pp., 2/6 n. 
Another volume of sermons. 
Lancelot (John Bennett). THe Lorp’s Prayer, “Lessons in 
Essentials,’ Ist ser. Liverpool, Howell, 1915 
7 in. 90 pp., paper. 252 
Eight short addresses for boys, given in the School Chapel of 
Liverpool College. 


THE UNFORGIVEABLE 
Skeffington, 1916 
264.6 





Mercer (Rev. Samuel A. B.). THE Etuiopic LitrurGy: its sources,. 
development, and present form. 
Milwaukee, Young Churchman Co. ; London, Mowbray, 1915. 
7} in. 503 pp. indexes, $1.50 264.039 
Hale Lectures, ser. 1914-15, Western Theological Seminary, 
Chicago, Ill. Furnished with a translation of Mercer MS. Eth. 3, and 
a facsimile of the Ethiopic text. 


Mumford (Edith E. Read). Tue Dawn or RELIGION IN THE MIND OF 
THE CHILD: a study of child life. Longmans, 1916 
74 in. 122 pp., 1/6 n. 207 

An amplification of a chapter in a previous book of the author’s— 


‘The Dawn of Character.’ 

Palmer (W. Scott). 
7 in. 175 pp., 2/ n. 

A little book for devotional reading. 


Patton (Carl S.). 


THE LADDER OF REatItTy. J. M. Watkins, 1915 
248 


SOURCES OF THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. 
Macmillan, 1915 
8} in. 276 pp., 6/6 n. 226.1 
Purpose: “‘To give some account of the investigations recently 
made in the Synoptic Problem, and....to push the inquiry into 
certain items a step farther.” 


Peel (Albert), ed. THE SECONDE Part oF A REGISTER: being @ 
calendar of manuscripts under that title intended for publication 
by the Puritans about 1593, and now in Dr. Williams’s Library ; 
edited by Albert Peel, with a Preface by Charles Harding Firth, 
2 vols. Cambridge University Press, 1915 
9 in. 43+616 pp. indexes (63 pp.). 274.2 

These Puritan manuscripts form part of a collection made by 

Roger Morrice in the seventeenth century, and have been calendared 

for the use of students of Elizabethan ecclesiastical history. They 

comprise Bills and Acts exhibiting Puritan aims; supplications, 
requests, and petitions to the queen, Parliament, &c.; with other 
documents illustrating complaints and grievances, and views of 

Church ceremonies, doctrines, and government. An interesting 

feature is the series of annotated lists of clergy in London and the 

Home Counties, indicating non-residents, pluralists, &c. There are 

numerous references to Archbishop Whitgift, Queen Elizabeth, the 

Universities, &c. 


Robinson (Arthur William). CHRIST AND THE CHURCH : arestatement 


of belief. 8.P.C.K., 1915 
63 in. 100 pp., 1/ n. 239 
A sequel to ‘ God and the World,’ issued by the Christian Evidence 
Society. 
Segar (Mary G.), ed. A Mepir#vat ANTHOLOGY: being lyrics and 
other short poems, chiefly religious. Longmans, 1915 
74 in. 142 pp., 2/6 n. 245 
Includes carols, hymns, moral poems, also secular pieces like 
‘Sumer is i-cumen in,’ ‘ Proverbs of Alfred,’ &c.; all modernized, 
to form an introduction to the twelfth-fifteenth-century lyric, &c. 
The Introduction discusses the early English lyric. 


Stanton (Arthur Henry), FarHer Stanton’s Last SERMONS IN 
S. ALBAN’s, HOLBORN ; ed. with a Preface by Edward Francis 
Russell. Hodder & Stoughton [1915} 
8 in. 344 pp. por., 5/ n. ; 264.6 

It is quite possible that Sir William Robertson Nicoll “ builded 
better than he knew ” when he sent a shorthand writer to take down 
these sermons at St. Alban’s, Holborn. Those who heard them will 
recall the spiritual fervour with which they were delivered, and 
many who could not obtain admission will welcome the printed 
version. 


Vincentius of Lerins. THE ComMMONITORIUM OF VINCENTIUS OF 
LERINS, edited by Reginald Stewart Moxon, ‘“ Cambridge 
Patristic Texts.” Cambridge University Press, 1915. 
74 in. 88+ 156 pp. bibliog. indexes, 9/ n. 238.1 

A revised and annotated text of Vincentius’s exposition of the 

Catholic belief as he accepted it. In the introduction Mr. Moxon 

deals with the authorship and contents of the treatise, its bearing on 

modern Christianity, its relation to the Athanasian Creed, the history 

of the text, &c. 


Williams (John Harrop). Lenten THoucHTs iN WaAR-TIME: nine 
addresses. Skeffington, 1916 
74 in. 130 pp., 2/6 n. ; 264.6 

The writer emphasizes the duty of Christians to God and the 


nation at the present time. 


Women Helpers of their Nation, by the author of ‘ The Six Maries,’ 
&e. Skeffington, 1916 

6} in. 99 pp., 2/n. 220.92 
Short studies of the lives of Jochebad, Deborah, Hannah, Naomi, 
Esther, and Phoebe, with special reference to their work as patriots- 
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300 SOCIOLOGY. 

Althaus (L. H.). Buiacx’s First GERMAN Book. Black, 1916 

74 in. 150 pp. col. and other ill, 2/6 n. 372.643 

An attempt “ to provide the drill necessary for acquiring a correct 

pronunciation and a thorough grasp of the elements of grammar and 
vocabulary.” 

Beginners’ Regional Geography. THE Americas, by J. B. Reynolds. 

Black, 1915 

7} in. 64 pp. col. and other ill. maps, 1/ 372.89 

Suggestions given at the end of each section are useful in indicating 

how the lesson may be amplified by reading from other text-books 

and writings of American poets, and illustrated by drawing or 

modelling. 


Boardman (Mabel I.)}§ UNpER THE RED Cross FLAG AT HOME AND 
ABROAD ; with a Foreword by Woodrow Wilson. 

Lippincott, 1915 

8 in. 333 pp. 16 ill., no index, 6/ n. 361 

A popular account of the American Red Cross and of military 

hospitals and other relief agencies from early times, especially just 

before the Treaty of Geneva, and during the American Civil War, 

the Crimean, and the Russo-Japanese wars. Describes the existing 

societies in all countries, and various picturesque incidents and 

personalities. The Appendix gives the revised Treaty of Geneva 

(1906). 


Calthrop (Dion Clayton). THe WounpEepD FRENcH SoLpIER (pub- 
lished in aid of the French Red Cross). 

St. Catherine Press [1916] 

6 in. 36 pp. ill, 1/6 n. 362.1 
A brief account of personal impressions. 


Cestre (Charles). L’ ANGLETERRE ET LA GUERRE. 
Paris, Didier, 1915 
74 in. 352 pp. paper, 3 fr. 50. 327 
The author, a professor at Bordeaux University, sets forth, in a 
summary way, the historical and moral reasons for the alliance with 
England and for its permanent continuance. He describes the réle 
of England as maintainer of European equilibrium (1588-1815) and 
protector of nationalities (1815-70); the theory of splendid isolation 
and the establishment of the entente (1870-1904), England’s efforts 
for peace (1904-14), &e. English individualism and German state- 
policy are contrasted, together with the ideas of imperialism and 


empire. The concluding chapters trace the development of l’déme 

anglaise in the history of civilization and in literature. 

Cressy (Edward), AN OvTLINE oF INDUSTRIAL History. See 
609.42 Userut Arts. 331 


Edsall (Edward W.). THe Cominc Scrap oF PAPER. 
Allen & Unwin, 1915 
74 in. 187 pp., 2/6 n. 332.5 
The aim is to show that our gold standard is being superseded 
by a paper currency, and that it is necessary to readjust our economic 
base on these lines. 


The Englishwoman’s Year-Book and Directory, edited by Miss 

G. E. Mitton, 1916 (35th year of issue). Black, 1916 

7 in. 408 pp., 2/6. 310 

The section usually devoted to sports and games has been super- 
seded by one showing the part women have taken in the war. 


Fritts (Frank). A Concert or EQUALITY IN ITS RELATION TO A 
PRINCIPLE OF POLITICAL OBLIGATION. 
Princeton University Press (Milford), 1915 
9 in. 58 pp., 3/6 n. 340.1 
Includes chapters on ‘ Natural Law and Equality,’ ‘ A Principle of 
Political Obligation,’ ‘ Rechtiges Recht,’ &e. 
Hay ward (Charles W.). Wat 1s DiPLomacy ? 
Grant Richards, 1916 
74 in. 256 pp., 2/6 n. 327 
Designed to demonstrate what, in the author’s opinion, are the 
inherent dangers of popular ignorance concerning the powers and 
functions of diplomacy. 


Heitland (W. E.). “Democratic”: a discursive study. 
Cambridge, Bowes & Bowes (Macmillan), 1915 
84 in. 46 pp. 6d. n. Pamphlet, 327 

The sub-title is very suitable. 

Marvin (F. §.), ed. THe Unity or WESTERN CIVILIZATION : essays. 
Milford, 1915 
9} in. 315 pp., 7/6 n. 

Contains: ‘Introductory: the Grounds of Unity,’ by F. S. 
Marvin; ‘Unity in Prehistoric Times,’ by John Linton Myres ; 
* ThejContribution of Greece and Rome,’ by J. A. Smith; ‘ Unity 
in the Middle Ages,’ by Ernest Barker; ‘ Unity and Diversity in 
Law, #by William Martin Geldart; ‘The Common Elements in 
European Literature and Art,’ by A. J. Carlyle; ‘Science and 
Philosophy as Unifying Forces,’ by L. T. Hobhouse ; ‘ The Unity of 
Western Education,’ by James Wycliffe Headlam ; ‘Commerce and 





Finance as International Forces,’ by Hartley Withers; ‘ Inter- 
national Industrial Legislation,’ by Constance Smith; ‘Common 
Ideals of Social Reform,’ by C. Delisle Burns ; ‘ The Political Bases 
of a World-State,’ by John Atkinson Hobson ; 





“Religion as a | 


Unifying Influence in Western Civilization,’ by H. G. Wood; and | 


‘The Growth of Humanity,’ by F. S. Marvin. 


Mathiesons’ Handbook for Investors, 1916: a concise record of Stock 
Exchange prices and dividends for past ten years of the principal 
securities. Effingham Wilson, 1916 
64 in. 358 pp., 2/6 n. 332.6 


Moon (Edward R. P.). Four Werks as ActiInG CoMMANDANT AT 
THE BELGIAN FIELD HospitaLt; with a Preface by Lord 
Sydenham. Humphreys, 1915 
5} in. 78 pp. ill. paper, 1/ n. 362.19 

Describes the everyday life of the hospital, which was first 


established at Antwerp, then moved to Ostend, and is now some | 


miles behind the Yser front. 


(Catholic Social [Guild] Year-Book for 
P. S. King, 1916 
Pamphlet, 304 

, Mr. James F. Hope, Sir 


National Reconstruction. 
1916, 7th year.) 
73 in. 107 pp., 6d. n. 
Includes chapters by Father Vaughen 
John R. O’Connell, and others. 


Rousseau (Jean Jacques). 
edited from the original MSS. and authentic editions, with 
Introduction and notes. Cambridge University Press, 1915 
2 vols. 10 in. 117+ 902 pp., 63/ n. 320.1 

Aim : “to collect all the political writings of Rousseau in one body ; 
to present a correct text of what he wrote ; and to define his place 
in the history of political thought.” 


The School World: a monthly magazine of educational work and 
progress: vol. xvii., Jan. to Dec., 1915. Macmillan, 1915 
103 in. 488 pp., 7/6 n. 370.5 


400 PHILOLOGY. 


AN ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR OF COLLOQUIAL FRENCH : 

on Phonetic Basis. Cambridge, Heffer, 1915 

8} in. 192 pp., 3/6 n. 445 

Mr. Daniel Jones, Reader in Phonetics at the University of London, 

supplies a, preface pointing out the growth of the phonetic method 

in teaching French, and the need for a grammar on those lines. He 

states that M. Bonnard’s book answers that purpose admirably, as 

well as the larger one of supplying grammatical rules in the altered 

forms applicable to the spoken language, as opposed to the conven- 
tional written form. 


Cowling (G. H.). THE D1atect or Hackness (North-East York- 
shire) ; with original specimens and a word list. 

. Cambridge University Press, 1915 

9 in. 218 pp., index, 9/ n. 427.74 

A new volume of the ‘‘ Cambridge Archeological and Ethnological 


Bonnard (G.). 


Series,” forming a scientific Grammar of this Yorkshire dialect, 

based on that of the fourteenth century. 

Fotheringham (J. K.) and Williams (L. F.). Marco Sanupo. Sce 
920 BioGRAPHY. 949.9 


The Oxford English Dictionary. Edited by Sir James A. H. Murray 
and others. Vol. ix. S1-Tu, [sec.] SUBTERRANEOUSLY-SULLEN, by 
C. T. Onions. Clarendon Press (Milford) 
13} in. 65 pp., 2/6 423 
Contains 1,224 words and 8,398 illustrative quotations. 


Tue Setr-EDUcATOR IN RUSSIAN. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1915 
74 in. 176 pp. vocab., 3/6 n. 491.7 
The main outlines of the Russian language are faithfully dealt 
with in this book, which contains exercises and keys. We doubt, 
however, whether a student using it could by his own unaided efforts 
teach himself to take part in, or even to follow, a Russian conversa- 
tion. The rules for pronunciation are scarcely complete, and may 
be misapplied. The chief defect of the book is its shortness, a 
quality which is accounted for by the omission of idioms and many 

of the exceptional uses of nouns. 


Werner (A.). THE LANGUAGE-FAMILIES OF Africa. 8.P.C.K., 1915 
734 in. 160 pp. map, bibliog., 3/6 n. 496 
Miss Werner, Lecturer in Swahili at King’s College, London, places 
African languages in five groups—1. The Sudan family ; 2. The Bantu 
family ; 3. The Hamitic family ; 4. The Bushman group; 5. The 
Semitic family—and examines each in turn with their interrelations. 


Wilson (F. W.), ed. 
edited by F. W. Wilson. 
7} in. 100 pp., 1/ 


Segal (Louis). 


DEUTSCHER SAGENSCHATZ; adapted and 
Bell, 1915 
430 


THE Po.itTicat. WRITINGS OF ROUSSEAU ; | 
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500 NATURAL SCIENCE. Preston (Thomas Jex). THE een Doors OF THE ABBEY OF 
sea SOTA ~ > 
Canada. Department of Marine and Fisheries (Meteorological | Monte Cassino Pri ried St. Pav’ Rome. p e 
Service, Central Office, Toronto): REPorRT FOR THE YEAR rinceton University Press (Milford), 1915 
ENDED xc. 31, 1914 (R. F. Stupart, Director). 9 in. 68 pp. appendix, 3/6 n. Pamphlet, 721.82 
Ottawa. 1915 The author intends to follow up this thesis with studies on 
111 in. 2 vols. 584 pp. plates. ss 55] 5 other bronze doors of Italy. 
« c Cc ase t | 


It includes tables of bi-hourly end hourly temperatures and 
barometric pressure, daily observations from selected stations, and 
magnetic results for each month and for the year. 

De Morgan (Augustus). A BupGrt oF Parapoxes ; reprinted, with 
the author’s additions, from The Atheneum, second edition, 
edited by David Eugene Smith, 2 vols. 


149 Strand, Open Court Publishing Co., 1915 | 


9 in. _ pp. index, 30/ n. 504 
See p. 

Liveing aes Downing) and Dewar (Sir James). CoLLEcTED 
PAPERS ON SPECTROSCOPY ; with a supplementary paper not 
heretofore published, and a classified index. 

Cambridge U niversity 
103 in. 582 pp. ill., tables, index, &e., 30 / n. 
The illustrations comprise spectra, apparatus, and maps. 
are tables of spectroscopic lines, «ce. 


Smithsonian Institution. ANNUAL 


1915 
535.84 
There 


Press, 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF 
REGENTS, SHOWING THE OPERATIONS, EXPENDITURES, AND 
CONDITION OF THE INSTITUTION FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
JUNE 30, 1914. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1915 


9 in. 741 pp. index. 506 
Turner (Herbert Hall). A VoyaGr IN SPACE: a Course of six lectures 
adapted to a juvenile auditory at the Royal Institution, 
Christmas, 1913. S.P.C.K., 1915 
74 in. 320 pp. ill. index, 6/ n. J. 520 


The writer successfully combines entertainment with instruction, 
both in text and illustrations, the latter comprising drawings from 
Punch, &e. 


USEFUL ARTS. 
PRINCIPLES OF GENERAL PHYSIOLOGY 
Longmans, 1915 
10 in. 870 pp. diag. pors. ill. bibliography (82 pp.), indexes, 21 / n. 
612.01 
A treatment of “ abstract ”’ as distinct from “‘ applied ” physiology. 
Cressy (Edward), AN Ovtitrse or InpusTRIAL HISTORY WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO PROBLEMS OF THE PRESENT Day. 
Maemillan, 1915 
74 in. 378 pp. selected bibliog. index, 3/6 609.42 
A little volume intended as a supplement to other histories of 
British industrialism. 
Dommett (W. E.). AEROPLANES ae AIRSHIPS. Whittaker, 1915 
74 in. 106 pp. 26 ill. 12 pls., 1/n. 623.74 
A handbook for the general Sain dieaiaties steering, propelling, 
and navigating apparatus, anti-aircraft guns, searchlights, &e. It 
is illustrated with diagrams and some good photographs. 
Grey (C. G.). TALES OF THE FLYING SERVICES: the adventures 
and humours of aerial warfare. Newnes, 1915 
74 in. 124 pp., 1/ n. 623.74 
Shows how the British army and navy aviators have grown during 
the last two years from single spies to battalions. 
Rion (Hanna). PAINnLess CHILDBIRTH IN TWILIGHT SLEEP. 
Laurie, 


600 
Bayliss (William Maddock). 


1915 
74 in. 246 pp. paper [3rd imp.], 1/ n. 618.2 
See Atheneum review, April 24, 1915. 

700 FINE ART. 
St. EpMunpssury (‘‘ Notes on the Cathedrals ”’ ). 
S.P.C.K. [1916] 
Pamphlet, 726.6 


Fairbairns (W. H.). 


5 in. 16 pp. ill., ld. n. 
A booklet for tourists and others. 


Fairbairns (W. H.). SoutHwark (‘‘Notes on the Cathedrals”’). 
S.P.C.K. [1916] 
5 in. 16 pp. ill. 1d. n. Pamphlet, 726.6 


Contains brief descriptive and historical notes. 


Hermann-Paul. LA DeRNIZRE GUERRE: 20 dessins; Préface 
d’ Anatole France. Paris, Dorbon-Ainé 
10 in. by 124 in. 21 pp. 741 


Depicts the barbaric and treacherous methods of warfare employed 
by the German army. Anatole France is extremely flattering to 
the talent of M. Hermann-Paul, but the only phrase | with which we 
can honestly agree is the “ crayon vraiment terrible,” the draughts- 
man’s method ‘being quite as crude and barbarous, to our mind, as 
the subjects which he depicts. In fact, it is a coincidence of form 
and matter. 


| 


| 





| 





Raemaekers (L.). Cartoons. See Great EUROPEAN War, 940.9 

741 

Ward (Clarence), Mrpiavat CuHuRcH VavuLtiInGc (“ Princeton 
Monographs in Art and Archeology,” 5). 

Princeton University Press (Milford), 1915 

103 in. 204 pp. ill. bibliog. index, 17/ n. 729.35 


A study of the vaulting system in churches, eleventh to sixteenth 
centuries. 


MUSIC. 


Arensky (A.). Basso Ostinato, Op. 5, No. 5; 
Haglefield Hull (‘Organ Transcriptions,”’ 2). 


780 
arranged by A. 
Augener, 1915 


13} in. 4 pp., 1/ n. 786.5 
Bax (Arnold), LrGEND FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO. Augener, 1915 
13} in. 12 pp., 3/n 787.1 
Bernard (Anthony). DREAM-PATROL. Augener, 1915 
13} in. 5 pp., 2/n. 786.45 
Bernard (Anthony). Erisope. Augener, 1915 
13} in. 5 pp., 2/ n. 786.43 
Bridge (Frank). GoLIERA: VIOLIN AND PIANo. Augener, 1915 
13} in. 10 pp., 2/ n. 787.1 
Bridge (Frank). THREE PorEms. Augener, 1915 
12 in. 15 pp., 2/6 n. 786.4 
Contains ‘ Solitude,’ ‘ Ecstasy,’ and ‘ Sunset.’ 


Guest [by Herrick]: song with 


Coleridge-Taylor (Samuel). THE 
Augener [1915] 


pianoforte accompaniment. 


133 in. 8 pp., 2/n 784.3 
Melartin (E.). Five SketcHes For P1ano, Op. 4. Augener [1916] 
12 in. 12 pp., 2/ n. 786.43 
Contains ‘ Quietude,’ ‘Midnight,’ ‘Autumn Thoughts,’ ‘ Little 
Ballad,’ and ‘ Finnish Folk-Song.’ 


Merkel (G.). InstructTive Sonatinas, Opp. 125 and 126. 

Augener, 1915 

12 in. 43 pp., 1/6 n. 786.3 

Moussorgsky (M.). CHANSONS ENFANTINES : adaptation de Rodolphe 
Gaillard, English translation by E. M. Lockwood. 

Augener [1916] 


12 in. 41 pp., 3/ n. 784.3 

Contains ‘ Raconte-moi, Nounou,’ ‘Au coin,’ ‘Le hanneton,’ 

‘Fais dodo, poupée,’ ‘ La priére du soir, ‘ Sur le Dada,’ ‘ Méchant 
minet.’ 


MELODY IN E; arranged by A. Eaglefield Hull 
Augener, 1915 
786.87 


MINOR ; arranged by A. Eagle- 
4). Augener, 1915 


Rachmaninoff (S.). 
(‘‘ Organ Transcriptions,” 3). 
13} in. 5. pp., 1/ n. 

Rachmaninoff (S.). PRELUDE IN C 
field Hull (‘‘ Organ Transcriptions,” 


134 in. 5 pp., 1/ n. 786.83 
Rode (P.). VioLtin Concerto: No. 8, in E minor, Op. 13; edited and 

revised by Emile Sauret. Augener, 1915 

12 in. 24 pp., 1/8 n. 787.1 
Roloff (Alex.).§ WHIsPrerRING Wrnps: valse for the pianoforte. 


Augener, 1915 
13} in. 7 pp., 2/ n. 786.46 

Spohr (L.). Concerto: No. 8, ScENA CANTANTE, Op. 47; edited by 
Hans Wessely. Augener, 1915 
12 in. 16 pp., 1/8 n. 787.1 

Terry (Charles Sanford), DBacu’s MASs IN B MINOR: a study. 

Glasgow, MacLehose, 1915 
8} in. 37 pp., I . 783.21 
A fine, appreciative analysis, based on a lecture given to the 

Aberdeen Bach Society. 

Weber (C. M. von). InvitratTIon TO THE DANCE: for the pianoforte, 
Op. 65; arranged for concert performance by Carl Tausig, 
edited and revised by Thos. F. Dunhill. Augener, 1915 
12 in. 18 pp., 1/ n. 786.45 

Wohlfahrt (H.). THE CHILDREN’s FRIEND: melodious pianoforte 
duets for beginners, Op. 87; revised and edited by Ahn Carse. 

Augener, 1915 

786.3 


934 in. by 12} in. 37 pp., 1/4 n. 
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790 AMUSEMENTS, GAMES, SPORTS. 


Ayres’ Cricket Companion; edited by W. R. Weir. F.H. Ayres, 1915 
6} in. 173 pp. ill., 6d. 797 
Includes an appreciation of “‘ W. G.”’ by Mr. J. N. Pentelow, who 
also writes on ‘Old-Time Cricket’ ; and some school notes by “‘ Smith 


Minimus.”’ 


Roberts (Charles), pseud. Vivid. Roperts’ BILLIARDS FOR AMATEURS. 

Laurie [1916] 

7} in. diag. 102 PP.» 1/n. 794 

An interesting little book ; some of the more elementary directions 

may well be profitable to many amateurs, but the diagrams, we 

fear (except in the case of experts), are more likely to benefit their 

opponents, especially if studied during the course of a hundred up. 

Adequate study of angles, plans, &c., requires, we should say, far 
more solitude and leisure than is possible for the average man. 


‘Sergeant (Philip W.). Morpuy’s Games or CueEss : being a selection 
of three hundred of his games, with annotations and a bio- 
graphical Introduction. Bell, 1916 
74 in. 364319 pp. por. plans, 5/ n. 794 

This handy volume contains one-third as many games again as 

Léwenthal’s collection of 1860, and is well annotated in the light of 

later research. Morphy’s brilliancies still give practical hints to 

players, and many of his finest games are expositions of the Evans 

Gambit, which has stood the test of time and analysis as well as any. 

In the brief biography Morphy’s failure outside chess is hardly 

explained. Dr. Putnam has a significant word on the point in his 

‘Memories ’ published last year. 


800 LITERATURE. 


Baxter (James Phinney). THE GREATEST OF LITERARY PROBLEMS : 
THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE SHAKESPEARE WORKS. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co. (London, Constable), 1915 
9} in. 709 pp. bibliog. (30 pp.), index (19 pp.), ill., 21/n. 822.33 
This bulky book, by a whole-hogger who believes that Bacon wrote 
the works of Shakespeare, ‘The Faery Queen,’ &c., seeks to give 
“an exposition of all points at issue, from their inception to the 
resent moment.” This huge claim has not been pegged out, much 
ess effectively occupied. Mr. Baxter relies on Halliwell-Phillipps, 
and ignores the corrections and discoveries made by Mrs. Stopes in 
recent years, Further, he slurs over the question of Greek and 
Latin in the plays, and ignores the extensive objections concerning 
the ‘Promus’ and the differences of style between Bacon and 
Shakespeare. The book is inadequate in scholarship. The man 
who finds a boar in front of a rose-bush bearing a scroll with the 
words ‘‘ Non tibi spiro,” and can translate the Latin “1 smell not 
thee,” has something to learn. The volume includes plates, fac- 
similes, portraits, and misquotations. 


Brown (S. J.). IRELAND IN Fiction. See BrsLioGRaPHy, 015.41. 
823.3 


Calderon (George). THe MAHARANI OF ARAKAN : & romantic comedy 
in one act ; founded on the story of Sir Rabindranath Tagore ; 
with character sketch of Sir R. Tagore, compiled by K. N. 
Das Gupta. Griffiths, 1915 
7} in. pors. 14 ill. 64 pp., 4/6 n. 822 

A romantic play with an allegorical significance. 


Crotch (W. Walter). THe PAGEANT OF DICKENS. 
Chapman & Hall, 1915 
9 in. 280 pp. por. index, 5/ n. 823.83 
Mr. Crotch views his pageant with the frank delight of a 
Pickwickian. It is a survey of the populous world of Dickens in 
which characters are grouped according to their professions or 
leading qualities, one chapter being devoted, for instance, to ‘ The 
Actors,’ another to ‘The Hypocrites and Humbugs.’ The book has 
little critical value because Mr. Crotch has reached that stage of 
enthusiasm when a favourite author must always be considered 
admirable, and criticisms of his art are apt to be put down to 
malice, incompetence, or misunderstanding. The cheery side of 
Dickens Mr. Crotch warmly appreciates, and, though cheeriness in 
itself does not amount to genius, it is a useful quality nowadays. 
Accuracy in detail is not genius either, but Mr. Crotch might have 

done more towards securing it. 


Dante. THE JouRNEY OF DANTE: Part I., HELL; translated and 
the text examined by Edward J. Edwardes. 
31 Brick Street, Mayfair, Women’s Printing Society, 1915, 
74in. 266 pp., 5/6 n. 851.15 
Translated in blank verse, tercets, and attempts to be as 
literally exact as possible, without any fine writing. 


De Morgan (Augustus) A Bupcer oF PaRapoxes. See 
504 ScIENCE. 828 
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The Dickensian ; edited by Bertram Waldrom Matz, vol. xi. 
Chapman & Hall, 1915 
8} in. 356 pp. pors. ill., 4/ n. 823.83 
This is the eleventh yearly volume, and its flow of comment, detail, 
and illustration is no whit abated, which says much for the interest 
taken in Dickens and the enthusiasm of Dickensians. The index 
and monthly bibliography are specially noteworthy. The prevailing 
tone of laudation in the magazine is, perhaps, a little cloying, and it 

might venture with advantage into more criticism. 


Dickins (Bruce), ed. Runic anp Heroic PormMs OF THE OLD 

TEUTONIC PEOPLES. Cambridge University Press, 1915 

9 in. 104 pp. bibliog. index, 6/ n. 829.1 

Contains the Anglo-Saxon, Norwegian, and Icelandic runic poems 

‘ Waldhere,’ ‘Finn,’ ‘Deor,’ and ‘ Hildebrand,’ with translations, 
introduction, and foot-notes. 


Greg (W. W.), ed. THE ASSUMPTION OF THE VIRGIN : a miracle play 
from the N-Town cycle. Clarendon Press, 1915 
9 in. 43+ 32 pp. 2 facsimiles, index, paper, 4/6 n. 822.12 
The purpose of this reprint is to lay stress on the metrical structure 
of the play, which, “though perfectly clear in the manuscript, is 
very effectively concealed in the printed edition ” of Halliwell (1841), 
and to bring ‘“ the English text into close relation with its source in 
the narrative of the ‘ Legenda Aurea’ by giving those portions of the 
legend on which the play is based.’ In the introduction Dr. Greg 
deals with these questions and with the scribe, author, and dialect of 
the play, and he furnishes the text with notes. 


Harte (Bret), Stories AND Poems: selected and edited with an 


Introduction and Notes by William Macdonald [‘‘ Oxford 
Edition of Standard Authors *’}. Milford, 1915 
74 in. 754-638 pp., index, 1/6 n. 813.45 


Contains a fuller selection of Bret Harte’s prose and verse than 
has hitherto been given in a single volume, and an excellent 
Introduction. 


Leonidas of Tarentum. Poems; 
(‘‘ Poets’ Translation Series,’ No. 5). 
64 in. 27 pp., 6d. n. 
A prose translation of a sequence of epigrams. 


Malleson (Miles). YoutH: a play in three acts. | Hendersons, 1916 
8 in. 81 pp., 1/ 822.9 
The originality of this play lies in its setting rather than in its 
ideas. The whole action passes on the stage and behind the scenes 
at a provincial theatre, and in the course of the play the audience 
is introduced to the various incidents of a dramatic production. 
The subject dealt with is that favourite of the younger dramatists 
of the day—the revolt of the rising generation. The dialogue is 
undoubtedly clever, and the author manages to instil the conviction 
that his duller passages are what they are by design, and not from 
his lack of talent. 


Spire (André). Ev 3’at voutu La Paix. Egoist, 1916 

64 in. 20 pp. paper, 6d. n. 841.9 

A tiny collection of poems written just before and during the war, 
by one who has been close to the firing-line since August, 1914. 


Stephenson (Henry Thew). 


translated by James Whitall 
Egoist [1916] 
884.9 


THE Stupy oF SHAKESPEARE. 
Bell, 1915 
74 in. 312 pp. ill. index, 4/6 n. 822.33 
Includes a general view of the London of the period, and the 
playhouses, especially the Globe, and shows how the plays are to be 
studied in chapters devoted to eleven of them. The ‘ Brief Working 
Bibliography ’ is hardly satisfactory to an English reader. 


Tamayo y Baus (Manuel). A New Drama (Un Drama Nuevo): a 
tragedy in three acts from the Spanish, translated by John 
Driscoll Fitz-Gerald and Thacher Howland Guild; with an 
introduction by John Driscoll Fitz-Gerald. 

N.Y., Hispanic Society of America [1915] 

9 in. 178 pp., $1.75 n. 862.59 

The introduction gives a brief account of the life and career of 
‘** Spain’s greatest modern dramatist.” 


Vigny (Alfred de), THutATrReE: Tome 1, CHarrerToN; LA 
MARECHALE D’ANCRE; QUITTE POUR LA PEUR; SHYLOCK; 
Tome 2, LE MorE DE VENISE; JOURNAL D’UN Ponte ; Mor- 
CEAUX DIVERS, 2 vols. [‘‘ Collection Nelson’’]._ Nelson [1916] 
6} in. 480+575 pp., 1 fr. 25 n. (1/) per vol. 842.75 


Walker (Mrs. Hugh). 
prose, chosen by Mrs. H. Walker. 
Birmingham, Cornish Bros., 1916 
7} in. 228 pp., 3/6 n. 820.8 
Presumably a representative selection of the literary output of 
Birmingham. It includes some names well known in other con- 
Joseph 
Mr. John Drink- 


nexions, such as those of Burne-Jones, Bishop Gore, 
Chamberlain, Sir Oliver Lodge, and Westcott. 


MADE IN BIRMINGHAM: a book of verse and 
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water and Mr. J. H. Shorthouse represent letters. Most of: the 
other names will be unknown to the average reader. The anthology 
would, therefore, have been more interesting if Mrs. Walker had 
added some biographical and explanatory notes, or at any rate dates 
to the extracts chosen. 


West (Julius). G. K. CHESTERTON : a critical study. Secker, 1915 
9 in. 191 pp. por. bibliog., 7 /6 820.4 
The chapters are entitled “The romancer, The maker of magic, 
The critic of large things, The humorist and poet, The religion 
of a debater, The politician who could not tell the time, A decadent 
of sorts.’ It is carefully and sympathetically written, but with 
laudable freedom. 


Whicher (George Frisbie). THe Lire AND ROMANCES OF Mrs. ELIza 
Haywoop. N.Y., Columbia Univ. Press (Milford), 1915 

8 in. 222 pp. bibliog. index, 6/6 n. 823.5 
Mrs. Haywood, author of some seventy novels, and in ‘ Miss Betsy 
Thoughtless’ precursor of Fanny Burney, not to mention that she 
was the heroine of ‘The Dunciad,’ had an enormous vogue in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, when her unsavoury secret histories 
and scandal were the delight of many readers of either sex. 
This is the first serious study of the lady, and, like the rest of the 
“Columbia University Studies in English and Comparative 
Literature,” is thoroughly done, with abundant quotation and 
critical apparatus. It deals not only with her short romances of 
passion, the secret histories, &c., and her beginnings of the 
domestic novel, but also with the Duncan Campbell pamphlets, in 
which she collaborated with Defoe, her letters and essays, and her 
severe treatment by Pope. The bibliography is admirably executed. 


821 ENGLISH AND AMERICAN POETRY. 


Abel (George). Wyttns FAE My WALLET; [with] foreword by Prof. 

Stalker. Paisley, Gardner, 1916 

8 in. 150 pp., glossary, 2/6 n. 821.91 

Topical, patriotic, Biblical, and miscellaneous verses in Aberdeen 
dialect. 


SONNETS. Mathews, 1916 


821.9 


Agnew (Georgette). 
5 in. 32 pp. 
Smooth but undistinguished verse. 


Aldington (Richard). Imaces (1910-15). Poetry Bookshop [1916] 
74 in. 31 pp., 8d. n. 821.9 
The verses under such titles as ‘In the Tube’ are graphic, but 
little more. The classically inspired, unrhymed pieces are better. 
Amsden (Paul), Tines oF DAWN, AND OTHER Poems. 
Heath & Cranton, 
7 in. 105 pp., 1/6 n. 821.¢ 
Includes ‘Moon-frost,’ ‘The Spell of the larches,’ ‘To Nietzsche, 
and other pieces. 


Asquith (Herbert). 


1915 


. 


THE VOLUNTEER, AND OTHER POEMS. 
Sidgwick & Jackson, 1915 
74 in. 23 pp., 1/ n. 821.9 
Some of these verses are reprinted from The Spectator and The 
Pall Mall Gazette. They are of uneven merit, or perhaps it would be 
better to say of even merit with a few brilliant exceptions, such as 
‘The Volunteer,’ of which we have seen the second stanza quoted 
everywhere ; but, fine as that is, we prefer two lines in the next 

poem, about ‘ The Emperor, the Eagle of the South’ :— 


The silver roads of conquest lie 
Fast frozen in his brow ; 


and the other two lines, further on :— 

The fighting men go reeling past, 

Like gods in poor disguise. 
There is the real touch—the divine fire that, before a great theme, 
can transfigure the verse-writer into the poet. For Mr. Herbert 
Asquith is, after all, little more than a verse-writer, clever in ideas 
and rhythm, sensitive to beauty and dignity, quite the fashionable 
expert of light lyrics; but in these first two poems the shock of 
the great thoughts of the past and the great facts of the present 
reveals to him the vision that he has, without question, expressed in 
the lines we quote. 


Blocksidge (William). Privately printed [1915] 
9 in. 123 pp. 821.9 
These are ‘ The Salving of the Golden Hind,’ ‘ The Lily of Avalon,’ 
‘The Burning of Njal’ (prose), ‘The Treasure of Orchomenus,’ 
‘The Nun,’ ‘ The Bride,’ and ‘ The Chatelaine of Vergi.’ The verse 
deals with literary subjects, but at times drops to an almost illiterate 
level, and at least once suggests a Cockney rhymester. In describing 
a convent, the author writes :— 


Its rigorous courses, strict beyond their kind, 
Were all to sacred meditation joined. 


SEVEN TALES. 





Blocksidge (William). A WReEatTH, by W. B. 
Privately printed [1915] 
8 in. 11 pp. 821.9 
A collection of sonnets by the same poetaster. 
Boyle (Mary E.). PiLatTe IN EXILE at VIENNE. 
Cambridge, Heffer, 1915 
7} in. 35 pp., 1/ n. 821.9 
A long piece in blank verse, depicting the Roman governor in 
exile, oppressed with memories, and dying by his own hand. It has 
some fine lines. 


FRESHETS OF THE HILLs. 
Methuen, 1915 
63 in. 85 pp. 3/6 n. 821.9 
Short poems and idylls inspired by Latin and Greek myths and 
poetry, with fragments of a classical drama, ‘ Erigone.’ 


The ‘ Country Life ’ Anthology of Verse ; 

Graham. Country Life, 1915 

74 in. 224 pp. indexes, 5/ n. 821.08 

A pleasant selection of verses from Country Life, arranged under 

such headings as ‘Sea Magic,’ ‘ Desideria, ‘Hush Songs and 

Lullabies,’ &c. Contributors include W. E. Henley, William Sharp, 
Isabel Butchart, and Lady Margaret Sackville. 


Edwards (Mabel C.) and Booth (Mary). 
anthology. 


Brend (Charles Cunninghame). 


edited by P. Anderson 


THE Fiery Cross: an 

Richards, 1915 

821.08 

Sir Herbert Warren’s Preface of commendation is well deserved ; 

the selection is distinctly good, including as it does Mr. 

Chappell’s ‘The Day,’ Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s ‘Flanders Wife,’ 

M. Cammaerts’s ‘ L’ Angelus,’ and Mr. Barry Pain’s admirable lines 

on ‘The Kaiser and God’—to mention only a few among many 
effective pieces. 


Flint (F. S.). CADENCES. 
8 in. 31 pp. 8d.n. 
Emotional mystic pieces, 
vers libre. 


Grant (David). 


Poetry Bookshop [1916] 
821.9 


which are mostly in unrhymed 


THE MUCKLE SPATE 0’ “TWENTY-NINE. 
Aberdeen, Wm. Smith & Son, 1915 
8 in. 39 pp. glossary, 6d. n. 821.89 
‘*Bon-Accord Booklets ”’’ (prose and verse selections, vernacula: 
and other, from local literature of N.E. Scotland), vol. i. A vigorous 
account of the great rising of the Dee from ‘ Lays and Legends of the 
North’ (Edinburgh, 1884; new ed., !908). Introduces a popular 

Scottish poet of last century. 


Masters (Edgar Lee). Sroon RIveR ANTHOLOGY. Laurie, 1916 
74 in. 265 pp. 6/ n. 811.8 
Reprinted from Reedy’s Mirror. The writer presents the apology 
or epitaph of all those ‘‘ sleeping on the hill’ of an American village, 
and thus, in a series of brief ‘“‘ characters,’ describes the life of a 
community. The verse is rough, and the picture a depressing one, 
revealing the sordid scandals and jealousies of “‘a village ot little 
minds”’*; but Mr. Masters has a wide knowledge of human 
nature, a gift of irony, and a cogent method of expressing 
himself. 


Neihardt (John G.). THe Sonc or HucH Grass. Macmillan, 1915 
74 in. 134 pp., 5/6 n. 811.5 
Long narrative piece, based on a story of the early American Fur 
Traders west of the Missouri River. 
Watson (Roger). Porms AND PROSE. Cambridge, Heffer, 1915 
74 in. 81 pp., 1/ n. 821.9 
The author has been killed at the front. The verses have a 
spontaneous sound and contain some happy phrases. 


THE MAN WITH A HAMMER: verses. 
Richards, 


Wickham (Anna). 
1916 
7} in. 96 pp., 2/6 n. 821.9 
The author shows her contempt for rhyme in some verses which 
end :— 
Rhymed verse is a wide net _ 
Through which many subtleties escape. . 
Nor would I take it to capture a strong thing, 
Such as a whale. 
So does her vaulting ambition overleap expression, until she reminds 
those who have read that book of the ‘‘ Harptiz”’ specialist in 
Mr. George Moore’s ‘Mummer’s Wife.’ One or two of the simpler 
pieces, however, have merit. 
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823 ENGLISH AND. AMERICAN. NOVELS. 


Bennett (Arnold), THESE TWAIN. Methuen, 1916 
74 in. 532 pp., 6/ 

Completes the trilogy of which ‘Edwin Clayhanger’ was the 
first volume and ‘ Hilda Lessways’ the second. The married life 
of these two, so far as it is taken in the present book, cannot be called 
exhilarating. It is provincial, but has much of the sordidness 
particularly assigned to suburbia. The story’s truth to life makes 
it interesting, and the amountof evolution in the man’s character, 
though small, suggests that he will break through his trammelling 
environment, but that expectation is at present unfulfilled. 


Benson (Edward Frederic). THe CLIMBER. Nelson, 1915 
6} in. 475 pp. [reprint], 7d. n. 


Craig (Dorin). THe Key or THE WORLD. Long, 1915 
8 in. 320 pp., 6/ 

Lord Trevengarth leaves, as his last spiteful legacy, an unexpected 
and unworthy heir to his title; the recognition of the latter is en- 
trusted to a lawyer who has his own reasons for enjoying that duty. 
The death of the heir balks him for a moment, but he manages a 
clever substitution which leads to interesting developments. The 
tale is well constructed, and told in easy and amusing style. In fact, 
it is far more readable than the plot would suggest. 


Durant (M.). First Fruits. 
74 in. 328 pp., 6/ 

A most astonishing set of coincidences bring together in the wilds 
of British Columbia a number of people who were either the victims 
or perpetrators of crimes and disastrous marriages in different parts 
of the world. The meaning of the title is a little perplexing, but it 
may have something to do with two children who were changed in 
their infancy—a little mishap which one of the mothers never 
noticed. ! 


Fischer (Henry W.). 


Long, 1916 


Tue Secret Memorrs oF BERTHA Krupp, 


FROM THE PAPER AND (DIARIES OF CHIEF GOUVERNANTE 
BARONESS D’ALTEVILLE. Casseli, 1916 
74 in. 341 pp., 2 920 


Aimost fantastic enough to be true; the general treatment is 
more or less on a par with the writings of the worthy Dr. Karl 
Graves. The chapter on Lord Dundonald’s secret is quite amusing, 
though not particularly convincing. ‘ 
Gaunt (Mary). DAvE’s SwWEETHEART. Laurie [1916] 
73 in. 221 pp. [reprint], 1/ n. 


Haggard (H. Rider). 
74 in. 350 pp. 6 / 
This is yet one more specimen of the African romances provided 
by Sir Rider Haggard for those whose suburban ties (to quote Mr. 
George Moore) compel them to find in reading what they cannot seek 
in fact. It is, on the whole, a good sample for the Quatermain 
collector, including, as it does, one huge elephant, one super-snake, 
one ivory godling, some fighting, hypnotism and game-shooting, and 
much allusion to other Quatermain episodes. But it shows distinct 
signs of a note forced by fatigue; the archeology is somewhat 
threadbare ; ‘‘Macumazahn”’ has lost much of his spontaneous 
modesty ; and the hero and heroine, such as they are, do not by any 
means come up to the “ mighty man and wondrous woman”’ of the 
old days. 


Hope (Anthony). Srconp Srrina. 
6} in. 479 pp., [reprint] 7d. n. 


Johnston (Mary). AvpDREY. 
7} in. 488 pp., [reprint] 2/ n. 


THE Ivory CHILD. Cassell, 1916 


Nelson, 1916 


Constable [1915] 


Leighton (Marie Connor), Human Nature. Ward & Lock, 1916 
74 in. 315 pp., 6/ 

Considering that the story opens with a murder near a secret 
door and a conversation between two countrywomen about a 
changeling heir, and closes with two death-bed confessional scenes 
and wedding-bells, we think the author would have done well to 
follow the eighteenth-century practice of having some such ex- 
plenatory sub-title as ‘“ Exotic Episodes.” 


Leighton (Marie Connor). THE Man wHo Knew ALL. 
8 in. 320 pp., 6/ 

Blood and thunder (or should it be thud and blunder ?) in pro- 
fusion, mixed identities to the nth power, death and murder (though 
the slain hero is resuscitated every time), blackmail and accusations 
false and true, then, as a finish, suicide, cutting the knot that prevents 
the unsuitable marriage—such is the composition of a novel which 
might make quite a useful kinema play, to judge from present-day 
examples—Charles Chaplin excluded. 


Long, 1916 


Lyons (A. Neil). Mosy LANE AND THEREABOUTS. Lane, 1916 
7} in. 351 pp., 6/ 

Short humorous sketches of country life in Sussex. Mr. Neil 
Lyons gives us here several admirable and amusing sketches of 
village life. He knows his villagers, and describes them vividly and 
often in inspired phrases. The first chapter is exceptionally good, 
and another, ‘ Befriending Her Ladyship,’ deserves to be framed 
and presented free to all district visitors, especially those of 
moderately exalted rank. 

The Pawnbroker stood at the trysting gate, 
With the wild rose wreathed in his hair, 
“Lieber Gott,” he exclaimed, “ ’tis a quarter to eight, 
Why tarries the Lady Clare?” 
If the rest of the ballad of ‘The Amorous Financier’ is as good ag 
this, we recommend it for inclusion in future anthologies. 


McFee (William). Casvais orf THE SEA: the voyage of a soul. 
74 in. 485 pp., 6/ Secker, 1916 
A very able study of the domestic life of a mediocre London 
mechanic and his family, and of the subsequent careers of his 
three children, as a soldier, a courtesan, and a dreamer and sailor 
respectively. 


Mann (Mary E.). WHEN A MAN Marries. 
7% in. 319 pp., 6/ Hodder & Stoughton [1916] 
A tale of a man’s pitifully mistaken marriage, told by the gir] 
whom it injures. At times the author appears to make concessions 
to popular taste, but the characters are admirably drawn, and much 
of the story is really moving. 


Menzies (Mrs. A. C. Stuart). 
§ in. 320 pp., 6/ 

A romance of high life in war-time. The characters include 
Private Dorset, otherwise known as Sir Herbert Dorset, Bart., a 
murderous valet, and a pleasant doctor who comforts the heroine 
after the suicide of her husband by patting her hand and remarking : 
‘** You are so young to have to face the music of life all alone, poor 
little leaf dropped into the bow! of fate.” He indulges in such 
French quotations as “‘Tout comprendre—Tout pardonne [sic]” 
with ease and fluency. 


Meynell (Viola). Narcissus. 
74 in. 332 pp., 6/ 
A subtle, detailed study of the development of two brothers from 
boyhood to manhood. 


Moore (Edith Mary). Tuer Sprrirt AND THE Law. 
74 in. 340 pp., 6/ Chapman & Hall, 1916 
The story is laid on Dartmoor, and the author writes with under- 
standing and sympathy of moorland folk, and with commendable 
restraint of the warring passions of an unusual man. 


ABNEGATION. Long [1916] 





Secker, 1916 


Nevill (Florence), WHat Dreams May Come: a study in failure; 
with preface by T. K. Cheyne. Robert Scott, 1914 
73 in. 60 pp., 2/ n. 
A thoughtful attempt to solve the problem of suffering and to 
point out the sin of self-murder. 


Nexé6 (Martin Andersen). PELLE THE CONQUEROR: 
STRUGGLE; translated by Bernard Miall. 
Sidgwick & Jackson, 1915 
74 in. 438 pp., 6/ r. 
This third volume, which will be followed by a fourth, entitled 
‘Victory,’ is an intimate study of a worker’s evolution in class 
consciousness. The frank revelation of a certain vulgarity which 
exists among the working classes will shock ‘‘ nice peovle,’’ who 
prefer the covert allusions of the music-hall and musical comedy. 
The difficulties encountered by the translator are apparent, but, 
considering their extent, they might well be more so. 


Petter (Evelyn Branscombe). Miss VELANTY’S DISCLOSURE. 
74 in. 350 pp., 6/ Chapman & Hall, 1916 
Miss Petter attempts the study of the feminine temperament as 
shown in various types and one central figure. She is fairly 
successful, but too much restrained and too iearful of incident to 
give any vivid or remaining impression, and she adds to her own 
difficulties by copying (perhaps unconsciously) Mr. Wells’s style— 
at some distance. She forgets, however, that he relieves his readers 
by frequent aposiopesis, not to mention that he is a master, at his 
best moments, of incisive characterization, also of prose in scenic 
description. We feel, after reading her book, that if Miss Petter 
were to try her hand at episodes and short stories where scheme and 
incident are more essential, she might well achieve more striking 
work. 


Seawell (Molly Elliot). 5 

74 in. 212 pp., 6/ 5 

An improbable story, well sugared to suit the American palate, 

ot the rise of a girl from the drudgery of a country post office to @ 
position of great \ealth. 


THE GREAT 


THE Diary OF A Beauty. Lippincott, 191 
813. 
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‘La Veillée des 
Melrose [1916] 
843.9 


Tinayre (Marcelle). Sacririce; translated from 
Armes’ by M. Harriet M. Capes. 
74 in. 288 pp., 6/ 

Toye (Nina). THe DEATH RIDER. Cassell, 1916 
74 in. 352 pp., 6/ 

A spirited tale of the times of Pope Julius II., with all the “ usual 
trimmings ’’—battle, murder, and sudden death. Cardinal Wolsey 
is represented as attending the Pope’s Council at Rome—an idea 
he would have appreciated the more in consideration of the exceed- 
ingly poor work actually done by his diplomatic agents in that epoch 
of intrigue. 


“cc 


Wylie (I. A. R.). Tristram Sauipe. Mills & Boon, 1915 
74 in. 397 pp., 6/ 

Miss Wylie is not one of the two or three novelists who write of 
native India as if they understood it as well as they knew it. 
However, she handles her conventional situations deftly, writes 
pleasantly of Anglo-Indian society, and contrives to give an air of 
reality to her hero’s high-falutin notions and to the exhausting 


pitch of emotions at which her characters prefer to live. 


910 GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES, &c. 


Botsford (G. W.) and Sihler (E. G.).§ Hetientc CIvitizaTIon ; with 
contributions from William L. Westerman, Charles J. Ogden, 
and others (‘‘ Records of Civilization: Sources and Studies’’). 

New York, Columbia University Press (Milford), 1915 
9 in. 732 pp. index, 16/ n. 913.38 
Anthology of excerpts from Greek literature, inscriptions, papyri, 
and “texts from obscure sources or fragments revealed by recent 
archeological research,” illustrating Hellenic civilization, and given 
in an English translation. These are annotated for the general 
reader. Each of the nineteen sections is furnished with a copious 
bibliography, which is one of the most useful features of the work. 


REGISTER OF ST. AUGUSTINE’S 


Canterbury. St. Augustine's Abbey. 
Vol. T. ed. by 


ABBEY, COMMONLY CALLED ‘ THE BLacK Boox’ ; 

G. J. Turner and Herbert Edward Salter. Milford, 1915 

10 in. 444377 pp., 16/ n. 914.235 

Records of the social and economic history of England and Wales, 

vol. ii., published under the auspices of the British Academy. The 

text is based upon a thirteenth-century MS., Cotton Faustina A. i. 

(British Museum). The remaining section will appear in vol. ii., with 
index and alphabetical glossary. 


Clapham (Alfred W.). Lesnes ABBEY IN THE PARISH OF ERITH, 
KENT: being the complete record of the investigations, archi- 
tectural and historical, carried out by the Works Committee of 
the Woolwich Antiquarian Society, 1909-13. Cassio Press, 1915 
12 in. 98 pp. col. and other ill. plans, index, 12/6 n. 914.23 


The abbey, founded by Richard de Lucy in 1178, below what is 
now called Abbey Wood, a few miles east of Woolwich, was one of 
the six Kentish houses of the Augustinian Order, and the one of 
which by far the most considerable architectural remains are now 
extant. The remains then known were described, incorrectly, by 
Stukeley. Practically the whole of the foundations have now been 
unearthed, comprising the moulded footings of piers, walls, altar, 
tombs, &c., in the very large church, and of cloisters, frater, and other 
portions of an extensive monastic foundation. A coloured effigy 
in wood, encaustic tiles, glass, and numerous other relics were 
recovered, and are well illustrated here. Mr. Clapham also presents 
a measured plan of the whole. There are photographs of the 
present state of the site, of architectural details, &c. Mr. Clapham 
deals at length with the history of the Abbey, as well as with the 
results of the excavations. 


Daly (Mrs. de Burgh). AN IRISHWOMAN IN CHINA. Laurie, 1916 
9 in. 306 pp. ill. index, 10/6 n. 915.1 
Describes incidents in the Chinese-Japanese and Russo-Japanese 
wars and the Boxer Rising, and gives a picture of the social life of 
Europeans and natives. There are some interesting drawings by 
Chinese artists. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL EXCAVATION. 
Cambridge University Press, 1915 
9 in. 92 pp. diag. index, 4/ n. 913.01 
A useful and seasonable little book on methods by an archxologist 
who obtained his training chiefly in Greece and during one season in 
Egypt. Deals with qualification, outfit, some questions of morality, 
publication. The Appendix deals with the use of the dumpy-level, 

with diagrams. 


Droop (J. P.). 





Enock (C. Reginald). THe Tropics: THEIR RESOURCES, PEOPLE, 
AND FUTURE : a description of the tropical lands of Africa, Asia, 
Central and South America, Australasia, and the Pacific ; their 
natural products, scenery, inhabitants, and industries, and the 
possibilities of their future development. 

Grant Richards, 1915 

9 in. 489 pp. maps, ill. index, 16/ n. 910 
‘The purpose of this work is to treat as a whole of those widely 
scattered lands known as the Tropics. It is believed that it will 
fill a hiatus in the literature which has as its subject the survey of 
nature and mankind. While fully descriptive of the life, resources, 
and scenery of the lands of the Torrid Zone, it is not merely ob- 
servatory, but is constructive: that is to say, it deals with the 
conditions under which civilization must advance. The work 
appeals specially to the traveller, the teacher, the geographer, the 
engineer, and to all interested in topography, native races, and 
natural resources and economic development.” Such a description 
does credit both to author and publisher; for its justification 

**securus judicet orbis terrarum.” At any rate, Mr. Enock has 

given good measure of space to the Western Tropics, of which he has 

displayed, in other volumes, an interesting, if occasionally super- 
ficial knowledge. 

Hines (Rev. John). THe Rep INDIANS OF THE PLAINS: thirty years’ 
missionary experience in the Saskatchewan ; [with] preface by 
Rev. Henry Elliott Fox. S.P.C.K., 1915 
8} in. 330 pp. pors. ill. maps, 6/ n. 917.1124 

A story of the writer’s experiences in mission-work among Indians. 


Jastrow (Morris). THE CIVILIZATION OF BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA: 
its remains, language, history, religion, commerce, law, art, and 
literature. Lippincott, 1915 
10 in. 541 pp. map, 164 ill. pors. index, 25/ n. 913.354 

The author believes ‘this is the first time that the attempt has 
been made on a somewhat large scale to cover the entire subject cf 

Babylonian -Assyrian civilization for English readers.” 


London County Council. Survey or Lonpon: issued by the Joint 
Publishing Committee representing the London County Council 
and the London Survey Committee ; under the general editor- 
ship of James Bird and Philip Norman. Vol. vi. THE PaRisH or 
HAMMERSMITH. London County Council 
12 in. 161 pp. 121 pl. heraldic and textual ill., 21; n. 914.21 

See p. 7. 

Shirley (G. W.). THe GrowTH# oF A ScorrisH BurGH: a study in the 
early history of Dumfries [Trans. Dumfriesshire and Galloway 
Nat. Hist. and Ant. Soc., 1914-15, 3rd ser. 3]. Dumfries, 1915 
10 in. 52 pp. 914.148 


Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co. Ture Guipr To SourH anp East 
AFRICA; edited annually by A. Samler Brown and Gordon 
Brown. Low, 1916 
7 in. 824 pp. col. maps, plans, diag. 22nd ed. index, 1/ n. 916 


Wharton (Anne Hollingsworth). ENcLish ANCESTRAL Homes oF 

NoTteD AMERICANS. Lippincott, 1915 

74 in. 314 pp. ill., 8/6 n. 914.2 

Describes a pilgrimage, undertaken in the summer of 1914, to the 

ancestral homes of Washington, Penn, Franklin, the Pilgrim Fathers, 
and other makers of American history. 


White (Stewart E.). THE Casin. Nelson [1916} 
64 in. 377 pp. ill. [reprint], 1/ n. 917.94 


Wood (J. F.). THe Story or MancHESTER (“ Local History Series ’’). 
Laurie [1916] 
74 in. 71 pp. ill. index, 1/ n. 914.272 

Yule (Col. Sir Henry), ed. CatTHay AND THE Way THITHER: being a 
collection of medieval notices of China; translated and edited 
by Col. Sir H. Yule, new edition, revised throughout in the light 
of recent discoveries by Henri Cordier. Vol. i. Preliminary essay. 

Hakluyt Society, 1915 

9 in. 342 pp. por. 2 maps. 915.1 
Contains Yule’s essay ‘On the Intercourse between China 
and the Western Nations previous to the Discovery of the Cape 

Route.’ 

920 BIOGRAPHY. 

Catherine of Siena, St. 

Antony (C. M.). Sv. CaTHERINE oF Srena: her life and times ; 
edited by Fr. Bede Jarrett, [with] Preface by Fr. Thomas M. 
Schwertner. Burns & Oates, 1915 
84 in. 299 pp. por. ill., 6/ n. 920 


Burke (Sir Bernard and Ashworth P.). Burxke’s PEERAGE, BARONET- 
AGE, AND KNIGHTAGE, 1916 : a genealogical and heraldic history 
of the peerage and baronetage, the Privy Council, knightage and 
companionship [of the British Isles]. Harrison, 1916 
104 in. 203+2932 pp., 42/ n. 929.72 

Brought up to date to Jan. 1, 1916, this issue even includes the 
pedigree of Viscount French of Ypres. 
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George, David Lloyd. 
Edwards (John Hugh). THe Lire or Davip Lioyp GEORGE; with 
a short history of the Welsh people, vol. iii. 
Waverley Book Co. [1915] 
10 in. 250 pp. pors., 7/6 920 
Opens with an account of Mr. George’s early political experiences, 
and continues the narrative to the end of the Boer War. 


Sanudo, Marco. 
Fotheringham (John Knight) and Williams (Laurence Frederic). 
Marco SANuDO, CONQUEROR OF THE ARCHIPELAGO. 
Clarendon Press, 1915 
9 in. 158 pp. maps, appendixes, bibliog. index, 10/6 n. 920 
Aims at throwing fresh light on the legend of the foundation of 
Venice, the conquest and organization of the Archipelago, the career 
of Marco Sanudo, &c. Intended for historical students and biblio- 
graphers. 


Hyamson (Albert M.). A DicrionaARyY OF UNIVERSAL BIOGRAPHY 
oF ALL AGES AND OF ALL PEOPLES. Routledge, 1916 
9 in. 756 pp., 25/ n. 920 
This work claims to be a guide to the biography of ‘‘ every man 
or woman, not still alive, who has achieved eminence or prominence, 
from the dawn of history ’’ until Oct., 1915, and its ideal, not always 
possible to attain, has been “one person, one line.” We have 
calculated roughly that there are no fewer than 96,600 entries. 


Kelly’s Handbook to the Titled, Landed, and Official Classes for 1916. 

Kelly’s Directories, Ltd., 1916 

7} in. 1616 pp-, 15/ 920 

Gives concise biographical notices of 30,000 members of these 
classes. 


Knowles (R. G.). A MopEern Cotumsvs: his voyages, his travels, 

his discoveries. Laurie, 1916 

9 in. 214 pp. por. ill., 7/6 n. 920 

The story of a comedian who has travelled and gathered much 
in the way of racy anecdotes. 


Who’s Who, 1916. Black, 1916 
8} in. 2515 pp., 15/ n. 920 
Includes five and a half pages of obituary notices. 


Who’s Who Year-Book for 1916. Black, 1916 
74 in. 191 pp., 1/ n. 920 
New features are lists of principal banks and insurance companies 
and their managers, of organists of cathedrals, and past Lord Mayors 
of London. 


940 MODERN HISTORY. 


Peel (A.), ed. Seconp Part of A REGISTER. See RELIGION, 274.2 


942.06 


Sarolea (Charles)} Evurorre’s Dest To Russia. Heinemann, 1916 
74 in. 261 pp., 3/6 n. 947 
Dr. Sarolea tells us a great many things about Russia in this 
collection of well-informed essays, but we have been unable to 
discover the facts of the alleged indebtedness of Europe. The 
author presents us with accurate and unbiased descriptions of 
Russia’s political problems, and he discusses the future of the country 
in an optimistic vein. We have yet to learn, however, how Russia’s 
difficulties, or her future, have laid Europe as a whole under any 
obligation. 


THE GREAT EUROPEAN WAR. 


A Book of Belgium’s Gratitude: comprising literary articles by 
representative Belgians, together with their translations by 
various hands, ill. in colour, &c., by Belgian artists. 

Lane, 1916 

10 in. 410 pp. ill., 5/ 940.9 
This is not one of the “ charity books’’ for which we have more 
than once expressed our dislike, but a collection of spontaneous 
expressions of Belgian experience of and gratitude for British hos- 
pitality. It is a fine tribute to the multifarious activities of all those 
who, in this country and its greater colonies, have done their best 
to show in practice what they felt towards the little land that 
was the first rampart against the invaders. The writers are, in 
every case, Belgians of position and note, and it is a comforting 
contrast to certain memories of “ official” description and unofficial 
actualities in the past to reflect that the reception and treatment of 
the Belgian refugees have justified, practically throughout England, 
all that we read in these pages. The somewhat bold, but expedient, 

‘plan of publishing both the original and the translation is, on the 

whole, justified, though there are occasional lapses. ‘“ La voix 

trompeuse,” for example, may suggest, but does not exactly mean, 

“‘the strident voice.” There are several admirable illustrations. 


“ce 


GoD AND THE ALLIES: a view of the Grande 
Entente. Birmingham, Cornish Bros., 1915 

7} in. 81 pp., 1/ n. 940.9 
The writer suggests that the Entente is not a fortuitous or ex- 
pedient alliance, but “ a practical link in the chain of Divine purpose.” 


Dillon (Emile Joseph). From THE TRIPLE TO THE QUADRUPLE 
ALLIANCE : WHy ITALY WENT TO War. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1915 
9 in. 254 pp. por., 5/ n. 940.9 
An analysis of Italy’s relations with the Central Powers and her 
motives for eventually entering the war on the side of the Allies, by 
the well-known Near Eastern correspondent of The Daily Telegraph. 
Dr. Dillon brings his exceptional knowledge of Near Eastern questions 
to bear upon his subject, but his book was written in Sept., 1915, 
before Italy’s adhesion to the Declaration of London, and her 
action in Albania, which must considerably alter her relations with 
Germany and Turkey. 


‘The Indian Review’ War Book ; ed. by G. A. Natesan, with an Intro- 
duction by Lord Pentland. 
George Town, Madras, Natesan [1915] 
10 in. 472 pp. ill. index, 7/6 940.9 
Consists mainly of articles reproduced from The Indian Review, 
and deals with the origin and conduct of the war, history of the 
belligerents, economic and other problems arising out of the war, &c. 
An interesting feature is the record given of India’s contribution to 
the common cause. 


Kennedy (Edmund John). Wits THE ImmMorTAL SEVENTH DIVISION ; 
with Preface by the Bishop of Winchester. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1916 
74 in. 208 pp., 2/6 n. 940.9 
Describes a year’s work at the front by a chaplain who died 
shortly after his return to England. 


Mumby (Frank A.), ed. THE Great Wori~p War: a history, 
Part viii. Gresham Publishing Co., 1915 
10 in. 111 pp. pors. ill. maps, 2/6 n. 940.9 
Contains ‘The Campaign in Mesopotamia,’ by F. A. Mumby ; 
“The Navy in the Dardanelles—Second Phase,’ by David Hannay ; 
‘With Sir Ian Hamilton in Gallipoli, by F. A. Mumby; ‘ The 
Submarine Blockade and the Lusitania,’ by D. Hannay ; and ‘ The 
Second Battle of Ypres,’ by D. Mumby. 


Bruce (Rosslyn). 


Raemaekers (Louis). Cartoons. 
94 in. 40 pp. paper, 2d. 
A selection comprising forty cartoons. 
Dec. 11, 1915, p. 446. 


Hodder & Stoughton [1916] 
940.9 


See The Atheneum, 


J. CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Darton (F. J. Harvey). THe Sea-Kincs oF ENGLAND : stories of the 

Spanish Main retold from Hakluyt. Wells Gardner, 1915 

74 in. 126 pp. ill. map, 1/ J. 910 

Stories of the voyages of Hawkins and Drake to the West Indies, 
in a simplified form. 


The Dawn of Day; vol. for 1915. S.P.C.K., 1915 
10 in. 286 pp. ill., 1/ J. 050 
Girvin (Brenda). Four Harum-Scarums. Wells 1915 

74 in. 171 pp. ill., 1/6 
Golden Sunbeams: a Church magazine for children ; annual vol. 1915 
S.P.C.K., 1915 
J. 050 


yardner, 


9} in. 192 pp. ill., 1/6 


Jersey (Dowager Countess of). THE SurRpPRISING SToRY OF JOHN 

ALEXANDER AND THE LITTLE MAN. Wells Gardner, 1915 

7 in. 132 pp. 3 col. ill. 7 ill., 1/ J. F. 

An agreeable little tale for children, telling how John Alexander 

was cured of being selfish and untruthful by means of punishment 
made to “ fit the crime.” 


Our Empire: a weekly magazine for Sunday Schools; vol. iv., 
Advent, 1914-15 S.P.C.K., 1915 
10 in. 624 pp. ill., 2/6 J. 050 


Sykes (Ethel R.). Reapincs rrom InpIAN History FOR Boys AND 
Girts:: Part I., From VEpIc TIMES TO THE COMING OF THE 
ENGLISH. Christian Lit. Soc. I. [1916] 
74 in. 256 pp. ill. maps, index. J. 954 

The illustrations are well chosen and varied, comprising repro- 

ductions of old Indian drawings, etchings, and portraits, photographs 

and maps. 


Ward (Gladys H.). Heart’s DEsIRE: an idyll. 


74 in. 78 pp. 5 col. ill., 3/6 n. 
A pretty story with a moral. 


Griffiths, 1915 
J. 843.9 
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SCIENCE 
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BRITISH WARBLERS. 


THOUGH it is probably true that the 
warblers present no important problems 
peculiar to themselves, it is hardly possible 
to over-estimate the value to the naturalist 
of intimate and persistent study devoted 
exclusively by a single competent observer 
to a limited number of any closely related 
species. Hence it is not surprising that 
Mr. H. Eliot Howard’s remarkable ‘ His- 
tory of the British Warblers ’—which has 
been eight years in the press, and was only 
recently completed—has aroused a greater 
degree of interest and discussion than 
any other ornithological work for a long 
time past. In many respects Mr. Howard 
may be taken as a model. His observa- 
tions have been carried out on systematic 
lines, and in no haphazard fashion, yet 
with an open mind. It is of the highest 
importance that in original research 
theories should be developed with due 
deliberation and without prejudice to 
future investigation, and, though many 
of the problems attacked by Mr. Howard 
are still as far as ever from being disposed 
of, his is no mean contribution to 
science, if only for the reason that for 
every tentative hypothesis he advances he 
has relied solely on the data he has himself 
supplied. 

It is, perhaps, worthy of note that, while 
making many reservations on the ground 
of inadequate information and the absence 
of corroborative evidence, Mr. Howard 
appears seldom to have any misgiving as 
to the accuracy of his own observation, 
beyond a frequently admitted hesitation 
as regards real and mimic warfare. In 
view of his immense patience and care it 
is almost ungrateful to suggest that a 
wider margin might well have been left 
for the possibility of error in the present- 
ment of facts. The difficulty, however, 
of keeping a single individual, let alone 
two or three, of any given species of 
warbler under continuous observation 
can only be appreciated by one who has 
attempted it; certainly nothing but the 
confidence gained by long familiarity 
could hope to distinguish between the 
sexes in many instances where this point 
is essential, and especially must this be 
the case when the song has ceased to be 
in evidence, or when any proceeding is 
witnessed which seems to involve a 
reversal of the behaviour characteristic 
of the respective sexes. 

Most field-naturalists have learnt the 
value of “‘ daylight-saving,”’ and it is an 
incontrovertible fact that to the bird- 
watcher one hour before breakfast is 
worth many after it. All Mr. Howard’s 
experience goes to show that the crowded 
hour is that before the majority of man- 
kind are astir. Nest-building, which then 
generally waxes fast and furious, is often 





History of the British Warblers. By H. 
Eliot Howard. 2 vols. (R. H. Porter.) 





altogether discontinued in the heat of the 
day. It is in the first hour or two after 
dawn that birds do most of their love- 
making. One of the most interesting 
facts established by Mr. Howard is that 
the behaviour of the warblers with their 
comparatively dull plumage is every whit 
as demonstrative as that of birds possessed 
of striking secondary sexual characters 
which have hitherto been associated with 
what is known as “display.” Far the 
greater proportion of the admirable illus- 
trations in black and white, as well as 
some of the coloured plates, depict the 
different antics performed by each species 
during the period of sexual activity—as 
Mr. Howard prefers to call it, considering 
the term “courtship” or “display ” 
somewhat misleading. There is hardly 
any extravagant attitude or movement 
attainable by the muscular and nervous 
systems which is not called into play by 
one or other of the warblers ; sometimes 
it will be beautiful, sometimes merely 
grotesque from a human standpoint—a 
remark equally applicable to the vocal 
performances of different birds at moments 
of nervous tension. Now on this point, 
if the tendency of Mr. Howard’s criticism 
seems to be rather destructive than con- 
structive, here as elsewhere his argument 
has been ably developed with cumulative 
effect as he reviews in turn the varying 
examples of emotional behaviour which 
he has himself witnessed. He is very far 
from discarding the principles of natural 
selection in their entirety, but finds him- 
self wholly unable to accept what is 
generally understood by sexual selection. 
In truth, when we see these warblers, 
which have acquired no resplendent garb 
such as the theory of conscious display 
postulates, apparently showing off though 
there is nothing to show, arguments based 
on the case of such birds as the peacock 
lose most of their force, the evolution of 
brilliant colouring and other adornments 
becomes a more intricate puzzle than ever, 
and we must, at least, concede with Mr. 
Pycraft that sexual selection is only an 
indirect factor in its development. 

In the whole series of emotional mani- 
festations Mr. Howard is disposed—though 
with no finality in his judgment—to see 
little more than reflex actions with a com- 
mon origin responding in varying degrees 
to very different stimuli. His own view, 
which he elaborates with, perhaps, pardon- 
able reiteration, comprises the require- 
ments of a very definite ‘‘ law of territory ” 
with which all “the series of activities 
which work towards the goal of reproduc- 
tion” will fall into line. This formula 
gives us something very simple in its 
operation, and accords well with the 
facts, as we know them, of many widely 
separated genera which differ greatly in 
their domestic economy from the warblers. 

In the case of the eleven regular 
immigrants among British warblers it is 
now established that the females are pre- 
ceded by the males. These first arrivals 
proceed at once to stake out a claim, and, 
for a week or ten days it may be, hold 
this territory against all comers before 





the arrival of the females. Mr. Howard 





finds that some favoured tree or bush is 
always selected as the head-quarters—in 
the case of the wood warbler a male will 
occupy two special points with a highway 
between them. Once in occupation of a 
territory, a male, according to this view, 
mates without further ado with the first 
female who finds her way to it. Conflicts 
which arise both before and after her 
arrival are in defence of the territory, and 
not primarily for the possession of her 
person. The sole attraction of the male 
in the eyes of the fair is that of the landed 
proprietor, but it suffices, and a landed 
proprietor never remains single. His use 
of song is precisely to intimate to any 
wandering female that he has acquired a 
territory and is prepared to set up house. 
There is need neither of song nor of 
other blandishments to overcome her 
reluctance. As a matter of fact, the song 
deteriorates usually in a marked way 
very soon after her advent. The elimina- 
tion of the weaker individuals is achieved 
in the land-grabbing struggles which 
precede reproduction, and subsequent 
‘courtship ” in any form can constitute 
at best only a complementary ordeal. 

In another passage Mr. Howard, dis- 
cussing how far some definite value is 
attached to each of the numberless channels 
into which sexual behaviour has been 
guided, asks the pertinent question, “ If 
the life behaviour as a whole has utility, 
does it follow that every detail is inde- 
pendently useful ?”’ On the other hand, 
however pressing the attentions of the 
male may be, they will be unavailing until 
the female has attained a physiological 
preparedness for procreation. Nature, it 
would seem, has ordained that the female 
should thus exercise a check on a too 
liberal yielding to the sexual impulse. 
Very occasionally Mr. Howard has wit- 
nessed a fight between females—he men- 
tions whitethroat, blackcap, chaffinch, 
and moorhen in this connexion, and to 
these we might add the blackbird and 
robin—where the combatants may fairly 
be regarded as “‘territorials,’’ both sexes 
combining in defence of their estate. 

Such, then, is a rough outline of the 
working of the “law of territory,” and 
what it implies and precludes; it will 
be seen that, in itself, it stands for a 
form of natural selection. The actual 
area of any given territory varies extremely, 
according to the requirements of the 
species and the extent of suitable en- 
vironment available; in the case of the 
marsh-warbler we are assured that one 
pair was satisfied with fifteen square 
yards! As regards the late arrivals 
among the males, there is some reason for 
believing that they have to go further and 
fare worse, though Mr. Howard hardly 
touches on this point, which may be 
considered a corollary of the “law of 
territory,” as is the gradual extension of 
breeding area following upon congestion. 
While he is ready to believe that a male 
will always seek out by preference the 
locality in which he was reared, Mr. 
Howard seems to dismiss the possibility 
of these warblers pairing for life somewhat 
too hastily, leaving the point to be decided 
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simply as a question of expediency. 
There are good reasons for holding an 
opposite view, and this would have an 
important bearing on the main contention. 
It may fairly be pointed out, too, that 
the case of some of our residents which 
almost certainly pair for life has hardly 
received due consideration. What signifi- 
cance, for instance, must be attached to 
the gallantries and the thrilling notes of 
the nuthatch who has never lost sight 
either of his breeding quarters or of his 
mate during the winter? It is also much 
to be regretted in this connexion that our 
resident Dartford warbler, which might 
have been expected to provide some ex- 
ceptional phases, has received only a 
small measure of Mr. Howard’s attention. 

There can be little question that the 
circumstantial account given by Mr. 
Howard of an instance of polygamy (or 
rather bigamy) on the part of a willow 
warbler represents a highly abnormal 
state of affairs among small birds; in 
fact, with any less careful observer we 
should have been satisfied that a mistaken 
interpretation had been given of what 
actually occurred. As recorded, the inci- 
dent does admit of a different explanation, 
if a trifling slip has been made. On the 
first occasion when the presumed female 
put in an appearance, she is said to have 
been attacked by the male in possession 
and driven off; a day later this male is 
represented as yielding to her persistence, 
and, if he paid any further attention to 
female No. | (then sitting close at hand), 
it has not been recorded. Now is it not 
possible that the male here referred to as 
captivated by a second charmer may 
have really been a male (mistaken in the 
first instance by Mr. Howard for a female), 
who, arriving as a challenger, successfully 
routed, and perhaps killed, the firstcomer, 
and then provided himself with a mate 
with less delay than usual, owing to the 
advanced date, in the conquered territory? 
This explanation would not be at variance 
with the theory that, when a deadly 
combat takes place, it is the possession of 
territory rather than a mate which is in 
dispute, and, at the same time, would 
not be inconsistent with the unsuccessful 
perseverance of the widowed (or deserted) 
female No. 1, who, when her nest was 
subsequently robbed, made a further nest 
containing a single malformed egg. It is, 
at any rate, more than doubtful whether 
this malformed egg can be taken as an 
indication of the exhaustion of the male, 
which surely cannot affect the form of 
an egg in any circumstances. 

In the singular phenomenon popularly 
known as “feigning injury ”—which is 
very prevalent among the warblers—Mr. 
Howard, like most other serious bio- 
logists, scouts the notion of conscious 
device. On the other hand, in the appa- 
rent simulation of helplessness—the trail- 
ing outspread tail, fluttering wings, and 
so forth—he traces a close resemblance to 
many of the phases of sexual activity, 
and is disposed to regard them equally as 
an expression of emotional states varying 
less in kind than in degree. As he was 
unable to find features of undoubted 





selective value for the survival of the 
fittest in the activities of ‘“* courtship,” 
so he questions whether there is in such 
manifestations of parental anxiety any- 
thing which, in its effect, is of real service 
to the race. Of course, the question 
how far human foes can be successfully 
imposed on is beside the mark from the 
point of view of natural selection. But 
carnivorous mammals cannot be so lightly 
disposed of, though, in the nature of things, 
incidents which can throw any light on 
this point are but rarely witnessed. One 
instructive episode which came under our 
own notice we have already alluded to 
in these columns: a predatory rat—and, 
in Mr. Kearton’s opinion, no other wild 
animal in Britain, with the single excep- 
tion of the fox, possesses a higher degree 
of intelligence—was decoyed with com- 
plete success from the danger zone by a 
common sandpiper fluttering along help- 
lessly only a few inches out of reach of his 
rushes. It is not impossible that we have 
here, as has been ingeniously suggested by 
another author, a motor reaction result- 
ing from a highly nervous temperament 
distracted (under imminent peril to self 
and offspring) between parental anxiety 
and the instinct of self-preservation. The 
view that Nature has seized upon this 
manifestation of excitement as an_ in- 
voluntary artifice for the protection of the 
race would be less acceptable if it could 
be shown that even occasionally it in- 
volved the destruction of the parent. 

A striking incident is related as tending 
to show the limitations of the parental 
instinct. A pair of whitethroats exhibited 
the most callous indifference to the gradual 
collapse of their young in consequence of 
a mishap to the nest. Mr. Howard argues 
from this the absence of anything approach- 
ing our human notions of affection, since 
their anxiety was solely in proportion to 
the responsiveness of their offspring. In 
this he is probably right to the extent 
that birds seem instinctively to recognize 
the inexorable necessity for “* cutting their 
losses”? in all circumstances. In this 
connexion we recall an experiente of our 
own. A large family of blue tits just out 
of the nest were scattered about the garden. 
An attempt to rear one of these babies 
by hand promised well at first, but on the 
second day it suddenly showed signs of 
collapse. As the rest of its brothers and 
sisters were still being constantly fed 
near by, the ailing mite was placed on a 
food-table much frequented by the parents. 
Both of the latter came and went soon 
after without taking the smallest notice 
of him, though eventually he made a 
complete recovery on being placed in a 
nest containing young chaffinches. Under 
ordinary conditions the young, especially 
in the early stages, are far more dependent 
on brooding than on the food they receive. 
The measures necessary for the sanitation 
of the nest were very closely watched by 
Mr. Howard, and he found that most of 
the warblers carry away the feces on 
some occasions, but on others swallow 
them. By accident it was discovered that, 
when small leaves fell into a nest or were 
subsequently placed there experimentally, 





parents of several species would actually 
swallow these leaves, or make great efforts 
to do so, being obviously puzzled by the 
interruption of the routine. A good point 
is certainly made here against intelligent 
modification of congenital behaviour. 

Some doubt is expressed by the author 
as to what useful purpose can be served 
by the swallowing of the excrement in- 
stead of its removal; the habit is far more 
pronounced in the case of the thrushes, 
and some careful observations long ago 
convinced us that in this case the parents 
derive no inconsiderable amount of nutri- 
ment in this way, thereby economizing 
expenditure of energy in the search for 
food. As regards the distribution of food 
among the nestlings Mr. Howard’s conclu- 
sion is almost certainly correct : no effort 
of memory is involved to secure the 
proper rotation, for the supply is regulated 
by the demand; the hungriest youngster 
is the most insistent, and receives the first 
attention till, his wants being temporarily 
satisfied, he makes way for the one whose 
needs are next most urgent. 

In the matter of diet the warblers are 
of great service to man, and, with the 
exception, perhaps, of some propensity 
for fruit on the part of the blackcap and 
the garden warbler, may be held quite 
blameless. Half a dozen species have a 
great weakness for elder-berries; but 
others, such as the wood warbler, seem 
to have no vegetarian tastes. 

As might be expected, the detailed 
information which Mr. Howard supplies 
is a little uneven, and the statement that 
the incubation of the whitethroat lasts 
from ten to fifteen days (eleven to twelve 
days is that given in The Zoologist) might 
be described as loose. Excellent maps 
showing the geographical distributions of 
the warblers in winter and summer are 
an important feature. 

The idiosyncrasies of the different 
species are brought out with much care. 
Some, such as the blackcap, are far more 
highly strung and emotional than others ; 
the chiffchait is the hardiest of his tribe, 
and the firstecomer, and is described 
as far more playful and _ inquisitive 
than his congeners after the business of 
nesting is over, though this trait is cer- 
tainly highly developed in the willow 
warbler; the marsh warbler suggests 
a long discussion as to the relation of 
attitude and vocal extravagance to emo- 
tion, and there is much to be said of his 
unrivalled powers of imitation—it is 
claimed that he has been heard to copy 
thirty-two different species ! 

Mr. Howard’s investigations have been 
mainly concerned with Worcestershire, 
but he has pursued them abroad as well, 
and one of the difficult topics to which 
he has devoted some attention is the 
local variation of song ; he suggests that, 
“speaking generally, the tendency is for 
the pitch to become gradually lower as we 
advance into a climate more and more 
dominated by the Atlantic ; and this result 
is what we should anticipate, for the damp 
air would cause a decrease in the tension of 
the vibratory muscles with a corresponding 
decrease in the number of vibrations and a 


: consequent lowering of the pitch.” 
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‘THE MIGRATIONS OF EARLY 
CULTURE.’ 
The University of Manchester, Dec. 21, 1915. 

In the notice of my pamphlet on ‘ The 
Migrations of Early Culture’ that appeared 
in The Atheneum of Dec. 18 your reviewer 
expressed his solicitude lest 1 should have 
prejudiced my cause, not to mention my 
scientific reputation, by permitting its 
publication in so incomplete a form. Per- 
haps you will allow me to reassure him. 
From my knowledge of what has actually 
happened since the pamphlet was distri- 
buted broadcast I am unable to share his 
anxiety. For the admittedly crude sketch 
of my views has admirably served its purpose 
—so well appreciated by every scientific 
man who has put forward a preliminary 
account of a vast problem, the full state- 
ment of which is likely to take years to 
prepare—of bringing me shoals of valuable 
information, suggestions, and useful criti- 
cisms, and of exerting a profound and far- 
reaching influence upon the attitude and 
opinions of ethnologists. In fact, the 
pamphlet has already accomplished far 
more in these few months than as many 
years of more restrained methods of dis- 
cussion achieved. 

It is very gratifying to note, for instance, 
how far your reviewer, in spite of his magnifi- 
cent wrath, has gone along the way of accept- 
ing my contention. I do not suppose that, 
if his emotional tone hed not been raised 
by the manner of presentment of my case, 
he would have made such considerable 
concessions as he has done in his review. 
Having been immersed for the last six 
months in the problems of treating soldiers 
suffering from the shock-effects of high 
explosives, I cannot help being interested 
in the attitude of your reviewer, for he 
exhibits the same curious phenomenon of 
intense resentment to the psychiatrist after 
unburdening some of his troubles, which is 
a sure token that the full confession is 
struggling for deliverance. My high explo- 
sive is surely doing the work it was meant to 
perform. 

Your reviewer's insinuation that I am 
asking the scientific world to accept my 
ipse dixit is a curious interpretation to put 
upon a pamphlet so largely composed of 
extracts from the writings of leading ethno- 
logists, and provided with an elaborate 
bibliographical apparatus to open the doors 
of vast storehouses of ethnological facts in 
substantiation of my views. 

I am grateful to him, however, for his 
excellent breakfast-analogy, which so admir- 
ably illustrates my point of view. It is in 
accordance with the generalized character 
of human instincts (see p. 17 of my pamphlet) 
that physiological necessity should impel 
men to breakfast ; but no amount of psycho- 
logical casuistry would suffice to convince 
most of us that the man in the tropics 
could have evolved the “‘ odd type of break- 
fasting upon eggs and bacon ”’ independently 
of the influence, direct or indirect, of the 
Union Jack culture-complex. Your reviewer 
sees this point, and therefore there is hope 
of his becoming a whole-hogger for my views. 

For all of the elements of the culture 
discussed in my pamphlet belong to the 
specialized “‘ eggs and bacon ”’ category, and 
not to the instinctive “plain” breakfast ; and 
I must disclaim the extravagant eulogies of 
my insight, and the “ highly trained nostrils ”’ 
which your reviewer claims to be necessary 
to keep on the scent of such distinctive 
clues. If I become “ wonderfully incensed 
with the less-experienced plodder,” it is 
because he regards it as the most natural 
thing in the world that the poor hungry 


savage, who has never heard of a frying-pan 





or seen an instrument capable of cutting 
rashers of bacon, should have invented for 
himself a menu of eggs and bacon, quite 
independently of Union Jack influence. 
Because this seems to me an incredible and 
unjustifiable claim he wants to put upon 
me the onus proband that the savage did 
not evolve the eggs-and-bacon idea out of 
his inner conscience. The fact that he cites 
preposterous travesties of psychology and 
biology, which the professors of those 
subjects refuse to admit, as a means of 
buttressing his argument, has always seemed 
to me a confession of its weakness, and as 


an additional reason for refusing to accept it. | 


So far from the onus probandi being upon 
those who share my views, it is upon our 
opponents. The general principles upon 
which I rely are those which are in accordance 
with all that is known of the history of 
mankind, and it is only in respect of details 


that we should be required to produce the | 


proofs. In the case cf our critics the 
fundamental conception underlying the 
whole of their contention is diametrically 
opposed to what history records of the 
effects of the contacts of peoples. It is a 
gratuitous assumption,and those who use it 
are indulging in the most reckless specu- 
lation. 

In the case of every real invention, 
however simple and obvious it may appeer 
after it was made, history records the fact 
that it happened once only. Forty-one 
vears ago the late General Pitt Rivers 
wrote :— 

“‘If the common sense of the nineteenth century 
does not repudiate the fact that the steam engine, 
the electric telegraph, vaccination, free trade. and 
a thousand other contrivances for the benefit of 
our race, have sprung from special centres, and 
have been inherited, or otherwise received, by the 
highly cultivated races to which they have spread 
in modern times, neither would the common sense 
of the Australian or prehistoric Egyptian, after its 
kind, bar the likelihood of such contrivances as 
the boomerang, the parrying shield, or the baris 
having been handed on from one savage people to 
another in a similar manner. Wherever two or 
three concurrent chains of connexion, whether of 
race, language, or the arts, can be traced along the 
same channel, such evidence is admissible, and 
is indeed frequently the only evidence available in 
dealing with prehistoric times.” 


Lest these fundamental ideas should be 


| long run be made cut. 


ethnologists.”” Well, it is not every one 
who could say as much of his work. Prof, 
Ejliot Smith is to be congratulated. 

The Reviewer is, in his humble way, an 
ethnologist, and doubtless was more pro- 
foundly moved than he knew by the study 
of the pamphlet in question. But hoy: 
noved ? Was it to “‘ magnificent wrath ” 
and ‘intense resentment,” as the gratified 
author alleges? Hardly so, the Reviewer 
ventures to think, or (with the Editor's 
permission) he might have made himself even 
more unpleasant than, apparently, he hes 
done. 

The Reviewer's positionis simply this; that, 
being himself more immediately interested 
in other ethnological problems—for there 
is need of a division of labour in so vast a 
field—he suspends judgment until Prof. 
Elliot Smith and his collaborators have 
matured their proofs. In the meantime he 
deprecates unnecessary violence of language 
and the brandishing of wholesale accusations 
of bias. When Dr. Rivers in a recent paper 
reviewed the evidence for the connexion of 
megalithic monuments with a sun-cult in the 
Pacific, the tone was quiet and judicious. 
Proofs were found to be scarce, though, quite 
rightly and fairly, Dr. Rivers continued to 
hope that such a connexion might in the 
Well, with all respect 


ito Prof. Elliot Smith’s knowledge of how 


| Who denies it ? 


ignored, the author of the foregoing quota- | 


tion presented to Oxford his ethnological 
collection, in which the exhibits were 
arranged in such a way as to be a perpetual 
object-lesson of the reality of just such a 
spread of culture. All the present pother 
has arisen out of my attempt to emphasize 
the points which the Pitt Rivers Museum 


best to influence the opinions of ethnologists, 
it seems to the Reviewer that Dr. Rivers 
has adopted the more persuasive plan. 

Prof. Elliot Smith cites a long passage 
from the late General Pitt-Rivers to show 
that, where concurrent chains of connexion 
can be traced along the same channel, the 
evidence is admissible, and may be the only 
evidence available in dealing with pre- 
historic times: Of course it is admissible. 
Again, it may be the only 
evidence available in prehistories. Granted. 
But it does not therefore amount to a con- 
vincing proof. In prehistorics the wise man 
is often content to vote: Non liquet. 

Prof. Elliot Smith diagnosed the case of 
the Reviewer as that of one who, suffering 
from the effects of high explosive, is restored 
by a psychiatrist, who nurses the patient 
through a stage of intense resentment 
towards his healer onwards to another stage 
when the patient unburdens himself of his 
troubles, and so receives absolution and 
sanity of mind at the hands of the expert. 
Now the high explosive to which reference 
is made is no other than Prof. Elliot Smith’s 
own pamphlet. So be it observed that 
Prof. Elliot Smith’s notion of making 


| things move in the medical world is first of 


was primarily intended to put beyond all : 


reasonable doubt. 

In dealing with such transparent fallacies 
as are involved in the assumption that 
primitive man was immeasurably more 
inventive, and less prone to imitate and 
borrow ideas from his fellows, than his 
modern successors, I was “‘ not concerned,” 
as your reviewer rightly states, “‘ with the 
balancing of [this] kind of ethnological 
method ” with that which I have employed. 

It is the fundamental error underlying 
modern ethnological speculation at which 
I was tilting. There is no room for com- 
promise in dealing with such baseless pre- 
tensions. Nor can any diatribes be too 
violent in exposing the hollowness of the 
claims so commonly made by the ethnologists, 
whom your reviewer is defending. 

G. Exxior Smrru. 


*,* Prof. Elliot Smith claims that his 
pamphlet has “ admirably served its purpose 
....0f exerting a profound and far-reaching 
influence upon the attitude and opinions of 





all to let off some high explosive, and then 
to practise psychiatry on the victims. First 
he ‘“‘gasses”’ the public (to change the 
ballistical metaphor), and then assures us 
that, under his fostering care, the process 
will prove ultimately conducive to health. 
One is almost tempted to reflect that the 
so-called ‘‘ ethnological method” which 
Prof. Elliot Smith and his school profess 
was originally ‘“‘ made in Germany.” 

If psychiatric analogies are to be adduced, 
what about the unfortunates who think that 
they are the victims of an unjust persecu- 
tion ? To read Prof. Elliot Smith’s diatribes 
against the ethnological world in general, one 
would suppose that a dead set was being 
made against his views. But why does he 
not arraign the obscurantists in detail ? 
Apart from Mr. A. H. Keane, who is dead, 
and Dr. Fewkes, who can take care of himself, 
the guilty parties are left unnamed. Who 
are the authors of this vast conspiracy ? 
May it not be entirely a myth ? . 

The fact would seem to be that most 
competent judges regard this doctrine of 
an eastward movement of a “ heliolithic 
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culture”’ as a working hypothesis, legiti- 
mate and even plausible in its way, that has 
not yet been worked out. Those who have 
made it their special business to work it out 
must do so according to the rules of the 
game. Prof. Elliot Smith shouts victory 
at half-time. That is his only fault. Other- 
wise, he is a fine fighting forward. 
THE REVIEWER. 








SOCIETIES. 


Historicat.—Dec. 16.—Mr. J. 8S. Corbett, 
Mr. E. A. B. Barnard, Major Sir John Hall, Mr. 
E. L. S. Horsburgh, and Miss A. D. Thompson 
were elected Fellows. 

A paper was read by Miss C. A. J. Skeet, D.Lit., 
on ‘ The Influence of the Writings of Sir John 
Fortescue.’ 





ARISTOTELIAN.—Dec. 20, 1915.—Dr. H. Wildon 
Carr, President, in the chair. 

Mr. J. W. Scott read a paper entitled ‘On the 
Common-Sense Distinction of Appearance and 
Reality.’ Common sense, he argued, never goes 
through the world taking things at their face 
value. On the contrary, it selects one from the 
many appearances of an entity, and signalizes it 
as the reality, of which the rest are the seeming, 
and from a knowledge of which the rest are to be 
expected in certain circumstances. The thesis 
which the author endeavoured to work out was 
that the ‘“‘ real’’ appearance possesses the cha- 
racteristic of being the container, of which the 
other appearances are the content. He illustrated 
this, first of all, from the familiar class of varying 
appearances consisting in the varying shapes and 
sizes which a visual object assumes when placed 
in varying perspectives. Defining more precisely 
the essence of the relationship of containing, the 
writer urged that the containing appearance is 
to the contents that which gives us power over 
them. The container, as distinct from the 
contents, is that vantage-ground which, once 
seized, clears a path for thought, as it were, to 
the contents, and makes the transition to them 
rapid, certain, and easy, and so puts them in our 

wer. This power-conferring nature of the 
ormer may be spoken of as its focal character, 
its centrality. A containing limit contains in 
virtue of the fact that the thought of it is focal 
to the thought of all its contents. The real 
appearance is, then, the contain-ing appearance— 
not the container alone, but the c ontainer together 
with all that it contains. Every “real” is 
enriched with what it may appear to be. In 
view of its initial effort to make itself at home in 
the world, common sense dare not be satisfied 
with what it calls the reality and nothing else, 
rejecting all appearances, for the various ap- 
pearances which a thing can wear are part of its 
behaviour, and are what common sense comes to 
learn to anticipate. In learning what to expect, 
common sense has in it, however, a tendency to 
lose its concreteness. Science encourages and 
furthers this tendency, and in so doing it at once 
brings common sense nearer to reality, and hides 
reality more effectively from it. Keeping our 
eye on the larger facts with which science deals, 
we are given an infinitely wider range of ex- 
pectation, which in consequence we cannot hold 
all before our minds at once, except by proxy, in 
the form of abstract conceptions. When, for 
example, science turns its attention from_ the 
ringing bell to the universal fact of sound, it 
uses this particular noise to introduce us to a 
whole tract of the universe. But then we are 
only introduced to it as a child might be intro- 
duced to the Atlantic Ocean if it is taken to wet 
its feet on the coast of Galway. 

A discussion followed the reading of the paper, 
in which Dr. Chalmers Mitchell, Mr. Joad, Mr. 
Worsley, Prof. Hicks, Prof. Nunn, Dr. Wolff, and 
Miss Edgell took part, and Mr. Scott replied. 


Jan. 3, 1916.—Dr. H. Wildon Carr, President, 
in the chair. 

Prof. A. N. W hitehead read a paper on ‘ Space, 
Time, and Relativ ‘ity.’ Mathematicians have, 
he said, succeeded in defining diverse Euclidean 
measure-systems without any reference to 
distance. There are alternative groups of such 
congruent transformations of space all equally 
applicable, but, while the — P,; P. may 
equal the distance Q; Q, for one measure- 
system, it will not equal it for another. The 
extraordinary thing is that each of us does, as a 
matter of fact, employ a determinate measure- 
system which remains the same, except probably 
for very small variations, and that the measure- 
systems of different human beings agree, within 
the limits of our observations. This, however, 
is different in regard to time. Owing to the 





fact that points of space are incapable ot direct 
recognition, there is a difficulty in determining 
what is at rest and what is in motion, and a 
further difficulty of determining a definite 
uniform flow of time. If all physical influences 
require time for their propagation in space, the 
idea of an immediate presentation to us of an 
aspect of the world as it in fact is must be 
abandoned. What we perceive at any instant 
must, in that case, already be ancient history, 
with the dates of the various parts hopelessly 
mixed. Again, if all physical influence is 
electro-magnetic, all influences are propagated 
with the velocity of light in vacuo. But what 
dynamical axes are we taking as at rest ? There 
are two possibilities. We may assume either 
(a) that one set of axes are at rest, and that the 
others will show traces of motion in respect to 
the velocity of light, or (b) that the velocity of 
light is the same in all directions whichever be 
the dynamical axes assumed. The first sup- 
position is negatived by experiment, and hence 
we are driven to the second, which immediately 
lands us in the whole theory of relativity. If 
we will not have this theory, we must reject the 
supposition that the velocity of light in vacuo 
is the same in all directions. This is done by 
assuming an ether, and a certain law for its 
modification. But as soon as the assumed ether 
has to be patched up with special properties to 
explain special experiments, its scientific use is 
problematical, and its philosophic use is nil. 
Philosophically the ether appears to be an 
ambitious attempt to give a complete explana- 
tion of the physical universe by making an 
elephant stand on a tortoise. Scientifically it 
has an adequate use by veiling the extremely 
abstract character of scientific generalizations 
under a myth, which enables our imaginations 
to work more freely. 

In the discussion of the paper the Chairman, 
Dr. Silberstein, Dr. Mitchell, Mr. Shelton, Mr. 
Worsley, and Prof. Hicks took part, and Prof. 
Whitehead replied 








FORTHCOMING MEETINGS. 
JANUARY. 


Toss. 18. Beal Institution, 3. = Ehosielegy of Anger and Fear,’ 
Lecture I , Prof. C. 8S. Sherring 
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FINE ARTS 


—_o— 
ARTISTS AND CRITICS. 


OnE of the commonplaces of the time is 
to note how, with the advent of war, truce 
is called to even bitter domestic contro- 
versies, and the parties are left wondering 
what they had been quarrelling about. 
During last year recriminations between 
artist and critic were to some extent 
dropped as the two tended to draw together 
in defence of what were felt, after all, to be 
common interests. Most of the exhibitions, 
moreover, were at first for charitable pur- 
poses, and critical ingenuity was taxed to 
the uttermost to find terms of appreciation 
vague enough to veil fundamental dis- 
approval, yet not to gainsay the writer's 
whole previous record. While this not 
entirely wholesome phase is passing, there 
remains a sufficient atmosphere of pro- 
visional tolerance for us to seize the occasion 
to examine what appear the more reasonable 
grievances on either side. As, with the 
changed conditions of The Athenceum, it is 
likely that its criticisms will deal somewhat 
more than hitherto with general ideas, some- 
what less with the personal side of artistic 
production which is mainly the occasion of 
irritation, our remarks are to some extent 
valedictory—a plea for more sympathetic 
consideration of such critics as continue in 
the ungrateful task of commenting from day 
to day or week to week on the doings of a 
proverbially sensitive race. 

When we speak of this as an ungrateful task 
no personal complaint is intended. So far as 
the present writer is aware those responsible 
for The Atheneum have not, as has happened 
with many of its contemporaries, had periodi- 
cally pressure brought to bear by influential 
artists to induce them to dismiss an art critic 
on the ground that only personal spite could 
lead him to disapprove of the work of those 
artists. The criticisms in our columns have 
often provoked letters, sometimes of protest, 
sometimes of cordial appreciation, from the 
artistic profession; but while these letters 
have often indicated real interest in the 
general questions raised, they have almost 
always been apropos of an article in which 
the letter - writer's name was mentioned. 
i This, we fear, is not a coincidence. The 
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great majority of artists read no art criticism 


except that which they receive from the 
press agency they subscribe to (and possibly 
the writings of some partisan supporter of 
their own particular phase of practice), and, 
as the artistic profession constitutes a 
considerable public, the fact that its interest 
in art rises so rarely above the personal level 
contributes to keeping criticism to that 
level. Indeed, while this fact tends to 
exacerbate the relations between critic and 
artist, it is not, as such, a usual ground of 
complaint by the latter. 

A large number of the complaints made 
against art critics by the criticized are them- 
selves of a personal character and mutually 
destructive. If the critic be a man of 
letters, it is alleged that he has no first-hand 
acquaintance with art and that what he says 
is negligible. If he be a connoisseur of the 
art of the past, he is a pedant with no 
practical acquaintance with modern art, 
and in no better case. If he be himself 
an artist, he is derided as inconsistent if 
his practice does not confirm his theory, or 
if it does he is the enemy of his kind, fighting 
for his own hand. Now it is evident the 
artist cannot have it every way, and, as a 
matter of fact, to whichever of these cate- 
gories the critic belongs his criticism is not 
on that account necessarily discredited. 
Wisdom is not negligible, from whatever 
strange source it may come, and to estimate 
the value of writing by the personality of 
the writer is uncommonly like looking at 
the signature on a picture before deciding 
whether to praise it or not. Criticism is 
also entitled to judgment on the intrinsic 
merits of its reasons. 

It will be found that so judged, each 
of the three classes of critics enumerated 
above is liable to particular failings, but each 
has his particular advantage. The novelist 
who also writes art criticism usually brings 
to it considerable breadth of outlook, freedom 
from prejudice in favour of this or that 
school, readiness to champion any fresh 
movement ; for the last reason he is a little 
inclined to encourage above all “ the art of 
promising ” to a perhaps dangerous extent. 
It is only after considerable experience that 
his judgments become at all trustworthy, 
but the reasons with which he supports them 
are usually suggestive and applicable—to 
something else. If he be a popular writer, 
he is tempted to attach undue importance to 
the picturesque personality of the artist as 
lending itself to the making of a journalistic 
“sé story.” 

The connoisseur of the art of the past is, on 
the other hand, a conservative influence— 
not on that account without value. He has 
@ respect for accomplishment, and is useful 
as discriminating rather severely between 
vague promise and actual if more limited 
achievement. We have often heard this or 
that artist say of the most eminent of this 
class of critics that he kaew nothing of 
painting. Our own amazement has been at 
the extent of his knowledge and imaginative 
sensibility to the technique of an art he has 
mever practised—a knowledge far greater 
than that of the artist who scoffed at him, 
though, doubtless, he understood less than 
that worthy of the particular little phase of 
painting which to the latter was the whole 
art of painting. Such a critic to such a 
painter might, if they could sympathetically 
be brought together, be a valuable influence 
as tending to widen his horizon. 

At the same time there is a temptation 
for the connoisseur critic to cease to be a 
critic concerned with art as a living and 
productive force, and to become an expert, 
and, indeed, every critic must tend this way, 
if in the material sense he would have any 
future. For so long as he remains merely a 





THE ATHENAUM 
critic he enjoys scant consideration and 
appointments hardly rich (there are few who 
interest themselves in what constitutes a fine 
work of art); he has some influence, but it. is 
too indirect to be traceable for his encour- 
agement; and, as he becomes older, his dis- 
coveries become disappointments on his 
hands and his enthusiasms are voted vieux 
jeu. If, on the other hand, at the cost of a 
little drudgery, he concern himself—not with 
whether a work is fine or not and what 
constitutes its fineness, but with whether it 
is genuine or not and the proofs of its 
authenticity, he becomes at once a person of 
importance, and millionaires tremble at his 
nod; nor have years any other effect than to 
add to his prestige, his encyclopedic know- 
ledge, and the scale of his fee for giving 
expert opinion. 

Of all types of critics, the one who- is 
himself an artist deserves least credit for 
holding out, though he does not invariably 
hold out, against this temptation. The 
little drudgery is to him a good deal, and he 
has probably not the means for travelling, 
or he would not be writing when he might 
be painting or carving. Moreover, the 
maddening triviality of this perpetual dis- 
cussion of the authenticity of a work, which 
is what it is whoever made it, is patent at 
least to him. He knows how much less 
difference there is between the best work 
of a second-rate and the worse of a first-rate 
man than is generally supposed, and more 
than any other critic he is independent of 
signatures, and does not judge a picture 
differently according as it is hung in the 
New English Art Club or the Royal Academy. 

But while his judgment is thus valuable as 
a check on the errors of other critics, and, 
indeed, is generally accepted by them as a 
hint for revision, his estimates are probably 
not more trustworthy than theirs in anv per- 
manent sense. His real value is in proportion 
as he is a theorist perpetually applying his 
theories in practice and finding out their 
insufficiency. The charge then of fighting 
for his own hand is a just one in the sense 
that, whether as an artist or a writer, he 
stands for the same principles, and in 
literature, where criticism and creative work 
are more frequently done by the same man, 
this would, we think, be accepted as a 
matter of course. Who can doubt that Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s energetic demolition in The 
Saturday Review of the Romantic drama 
of an earlier day prepared the way for 
his own more realistic plays ? On the score 
of self-interest, however, it may perhaps be 
conceded to the artist-critic that, by his dis- 
respectful treatment of acknowledged idols 
and insistence on judging everything on its 
merits, he, like Mr. Shaw, knowingly sets an 
example which will ultimately “‘ queer his 
own pitch’’ when in due time he himself 
becomes a respectable name to conjure with, 
and his talent is on the wane. 

While we have thus endeavoured to 
palliate or allow, as the case seemed to 
deserve, the objections to each of the three 
kinds of critic which artists at present have to 
choose from, we have not met the objections 
of that section of the artistic community who 
declare that there should be no art critics 
at all. This plea never comes from the 
unknown man with his place to make in the 
world, but from men of established position 
who have in the past enjoyed considerable 
notice from the press, and being, thanks in 
part to such assistance, hoisted to comfort- 
able altitudes, are now ready to let well 
alone. It comes, above all, from men who 
not only are in such a position, but also have 
no knowledge of the work with which the 
critic is mentally comparing their own. We 
recall the remark of an oarsman in response 
to friendly protest at his own description of 





himself as an ‘‘old crock”’: ‘‘ Oh! I know. 


I don’t feel an old crock—I don’t think I 
should know I was one if I didn’t have to 
compete with younger men.” In no country 
has it been easier than in our own for the 
famous artist to shirk such comparisons. 
Few of the better painters of the younger 
generation send to the Academy. The 
average Academician never sends anywhere 
else, and even in a large proportion of 
cases hardly sees any other exhibitions and 


is abysmally ignorant of notable things 
outside Burlington House. It is no 
exaggeration to say that he frequently 


lacks entirely the material data needed 
to judge of his own relative position among 
his fellows. The critic, at least, sees what 
is about. 

Nor can it be denied that all too frequently 
the younger painter of our day is cut off by 
intellectual limitations almost as completely 
from any knowledge of the Academician. 
Indeed, the artists of each successive couche 
often find a difficulty in extending their 
appreciation even to the one immediately 
above or below their own, till in each clique 
the only artistic virtues effectively valued 
are those in which its members have 
specialized. This is, of course, but one phase 
of a general tendency. Observers note 
similarly that many of the Colonials who 
have rallied so readily to the call of the 
Mother Country are somewhat ready to 
despise it on closer acquaintance for its 
inferiority to their own in certain qualities 
which the latter naturally possesses in more 
vigorous measure just because it is a younger 
country. Yet their contempt is as absurd as 
it would be for an athlete of 25 to look down 
on @ man twenty years older who intellec- 
tually and in knowledge of the world was his 
superior. 

In proportion as each successive movement 
secures for itself momentarily a violent 
champion in the press, we must admit some 
ground for the older artist’s restiveness 
After all, it is one thing to call oneself an 
“old crock,” and quite another to be so 
designated by some one else. Yet so long 
as the older critics are completely blind to 
the point of view of the latest arrivals, it is 
but just that there should be some one to 
rectify the balance. Perhaps when artists 
have ceased to value the indiscriminately 
favourable advocate over the more judicial 
writer who makes some attempt to separate 
the wheat from the chafi, they will deserve 
to see evolved a criticism based on standards 
rather more subtle than is implied by the 
sorting of pictures according to their date— 
@ criticism which will serve as a medium 
enabling each generation of artists to get 
into sympathetic relation with the others, 
and to play not less well its own part for 
recognizing its relation and dependence on 
theirs. Such a school of criticism might be 
@ source of inspiration to young artists in 
that period of undecided direction which 
under modern conditions tends to be pro- 
tracted—naturally protracted, since an 
artist’s direction is as it were the resultant 
of several forces meeting at a point; these 
influences are more numerous now than in 
former days, and if any of them are felt by 
the artist as imponderable, the determination 
of the resultant is deferred. It is not 
sufficiently recognized that in this stage the 
artist depends upon criticism. He must be 
critic enough to know what he wants to do 
before he can do anything, and although we 
have previously excited Olympian derision 
(from a critic, quaintly enough) for presump- 
tuously arrogating to criticism a creative 
instead of merely parasitic function, yet, as 
a matter of fact, discussion as to whether 
Criticism antedates art, or vice versa, 
inevitably models itself on the classic 
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debate: ‘“‘ Which came first—the egg or the 
chicken ?”’ 

We are not sure that we see, commercially 
speaking, any public for an ideal critic who 
should combine the virtues of the literaryman, 
the connoisseur, and the artist, and be free 
from prejudices alike of age and youth. Nor 
do the older artists of the present day display 
any hankering after theoretical discussion. 
They swallowed a certain amount of theory 
in their youth, and are so afraid of unsettling 
it that they grimace at the mere thought of 
@ repeated dose. But while they ask nothing 
better than that criticism should confine 
itself to the estimate of works of art without 
entering into boring details of the reasons 
for such estimate, many—among painters 
especially—have frankly deprecated any but 
favourable estimates (a policy which in the 
long run would surely stultify praise), 
averring that bitter and inhumanly de- 
structive criticism has so shaken the market 
as to frighten art patrons—even a bad 
picture being by this argument in some sort 
sacrosanct from the moment that it has been 
paid for. 

We hold no brief for a narrow-minded 
critic, except as counterweight to another 
at the other end of the scale, and certainly 
would not defend ill-natured criticism ; but 
the painter who judges a writer inhuman for 
the severe things he said has often no idea 
of the much more severe things he thought. 
As a matter of fact, while recognizing that 
good nature and benevolence in a critic are 
vices to be eschewed in theory, we are all 
constantly paltering mildly with our con- 
victions in favour of what appear hard 
cases—bearing in mind the practical wisdom 
of Butler, who “‘ made a point of swallowing 
a few gnats every day lest, straining at them, 
he should come in time to swallow camels.” 
Moreover, in the stringent times we are 
now enduring, even painters may have 
sympathized with the uneasiness of the critic 
as, with the impartiality of the onlooker, he 
realized how much pictures cost the country, 
considering what they had to say for them- 
selves. The state of a profession which has 
to palm off three shoddy pictures in order to 
sell a single sound one seemed to him economi- 
cally deplorable, not the less so because the 
former were often very highly priced and 
the latter usually cheap. To attack this 
undoubted waste of patronage appeared to 
him not so much undermining the prosperity 
of painting as purging it of a weakness which 
might be fatal when, in days to come, things 
ceased to be estimated in proportion to 
their cost. 

We can hardly doubt that there was a 
prophetic instinct beneath such destructive 
criticism. We not only shall not see an 
immediate return to the prosperity of 
Victorian days, when painters sold their 
pictures for hundreds of pounds, collected 
expensive properties, and employed an 
army of professional models, but even the 
existence of a profession which tolerates 
existence only on such terms may be looked 
at askance on grounds of national economy. 
Even, we may add in parenthesis, there may 
be frowns for painters who load their canvas 
with a quite unnecessary quantity of so 
expensive a commodity as paint. The 
salutary effect of such criticism has probably 
done something to save painting from ex- 
tinction in a crisis in which impedimenta sre 
so much dead weight to a profession, and in 
that crisis the purging process will so far 
proceed (alas! with far less humanity than 
at the hands of critics) as to remove much 
of the occasion for such criticism in the 
future. We have no doubt that it will 
ultimately be necessary to point out that 
the mania for economy is being overdone to 
the point of extinguishing men of real 





Creative gifts, who can make something of 
great ultimate value out of almost nothing. 
As such the artist has economically a good 
reason to exist. 

This article has, more than we anticipated, 
taken the form of a claim for the survival 
of the artist, along with the profession 
he has most reviled—reviled even to the 
point of hinting at venality in what is, we 
believe, on the whole, the most disinterested 
branch of journalism. There are those who 
consider that the immunity of critics in this 
respect is sufficiently and solely explained by 
the poverty of artists. Yet that some of 
the former have very definite limits to their 
swallowing powers is shown by the advent of 
® modern product which may be offered as 
an alternative to the artist who would do 
away with critics. There is a growing 
tendency, when there is an exhibition which 
appeals to the Great Heart of the British 
Public (.e., to the most ignorant and senti- 
mental section of that public), to pass over 
the regular critic of the paper and introduce 
@ flamboyant eulogy by ‘ Our Special Re- 
presentative.”” The writers whose person- 
ality is veiled beneath this exquisite 
euphemism do not compare favourably, either 
in choice of adjectives or plausibility of 
argument, with the humblest of professional 
critics, and we think that an artist sensitive 
concerning his reputation with the more 
intelligent artistic public will be wise not to 
enlist their services. 








ETCHINGS AND LITHOGRAPHS. 


ON Dec. 20, 1915, Messrs. Sotheby held a sale 
of modern etchings, &c.,of which the most impor- 
tant lots were: Whistler, Etchings, Black Lion 
Wharf ; Limehouse ; Thames Police, 241. Litho- 
graphs from the collection of the late Mr. Thomas 
Way : Little London, 37/.; Little Dorothy, 261. ; 
Confidences in the Garden, 201. ; The Duet, 281. ; 
La Belle Jardiniére, 23/. Muirhead Bone, Clare 
Market, 561. ; The Shot Tower, 50/1. ; South Coast, 
391. ; Rainy Night in Rome, 291. D. Y. Cameron, 
Pont Neuf, 34l. Méryon, Rue des Mauvais 
Garcons, 26/.; Tourelle de la Rue de la Tisse- 
randerie, 301. Seymour Haden, Breaking up of the 
Agamemnon, 29/. <A. Zorn, Miss Rasmussun, 
461. ; Cercles d’Eau, 361. 

The total of the sale was 1,336/. 17s. 








MUSIC 
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OPERA IN 1915 AND THE NEW YEAR. 


TuaT the war should exclude almost all 
German music from English programmes 
was but a natural outcome of our disposition 
to cut off our noses to spite our faces ; 
English musicians must needs resent some- 
how the apparent volte-jace of a nation they 
had admired, even venerated, more deeply 
than had any other section of our com- 
munity. The disillusion hit them hard—so 
hard that they could find no real compensa- 
tion in any other music. 

But after all there was little enough 
compensation even for those who were 
ready to receive it. The French and Belgian 
schools were yet young, nor had Russia come 
as yet wholly into her own in spite of her 
good percentage of notable work; and for 
England herself there was very little to be 
said. 

That is, however, poetic justice. We are 
paying for the sins of the generation before 
us; for that generation (or at any rate a 
type of person widely prevalent in it) the 
accepted opinion was that nothing English 
could have any worth so far as music was 
concerned. This was on the whole true 
of composers. England had produced no 
composer of real worth for well over a century. 





As the rest of Europe had but little better 
to show, the record of Germany stood out 
far above all. Therefore English lovers of 
music looked to her alone. 


As regards executants this attitude was 
less justified. Even if we had no great 
soloists, we had and were producing excellent 
orchestras—talented, painstaking, quick to 
learn, and trustworthy. But our admira- 
tion for the great German masters obliterated 
that consideration just as it obliterated the 
memory that we also had had our great 
period—almost as great as that of Italy in 
the seventeenth century. This was the harm 
—that we concentrated all our admiration 
on Germany, and not only excluded but 
even despised our own country as being 
wholly incapable of musical effort. The 
reaction inevitable at the outbreak of war 
has this benefit, that it is tending to restore 
the sense of proportion, and to show us 
how much we have lost by our exaggerated 
depreciation of our own country. Our 
musical attitude towards Germany has been 
as nearly as possible fatal to the chances 
of music in England. Of our young students, 
probably 60 per cent used to surrender 
themselves and their future to the great 
German schools—Leipsic, Munich, Dresden, 
and elsewhere; there they absorbed what 
they could of the German masters of music. 
Like strong wine it overcame them, bemused 
them to all but the memory of itself. Of 
the remainder, some 20 per cent dropped their 
efforts, either, we must suppose, through in- 
capacity, or for other avocations. The final 
20 per cent did what they could with such 
English tuition as was practicable. The 
result was that our best music was Teuton- 
ized to the last degree; the rest was the 
product of what may be called the ‘‘ Mus.- 
Bac.-Doc.”” system—a cantata or two and 
a@ few chants or versions of the ‘ Magnificat ’ 
of the type that we see inscribed on parish 
church choir-notices. In a word, nothing 
good could come out of England, not because 
it did not exist potentially, but by reason of 
the checks and snubs imposed upon it at its 
outset. English music was like a child 
deprived of its heritage. 

One effort of real significance was made 
during 1915 to restore that heritage—the 
inauguration of opera in English at the 
Shaftesbury Theatre by Sir Thomas Beecham 
and Mr. Courtneidge. For this alone Sir 
Thomas may be said to deserve his knight- 
hood, though he had proved his worth 
already during his tenure of Covent Garden. 
He is also reaping his reward in the apprecia- 
tion shown by his audiences. That apprecia- 
tion is of value: an English audience is by 
no means devoid of discrimination. We 
have only to remember the reverent silences 
of St. James’s Hall, or to note the keen 
attention at the Albert Hall or the Queen’s 
Hall during some really fine concert; for 
that matter, we can also remember the 
chilly reception given to Mr. Hammerstein, 
who was going to show us how ignorant we 
were. 

Opera in English has two great merits. 
The one is that it compels the attention 
both of performers and of listeners to the 
sense as well as the sound of the performance. 
It is not hard to sing or to listen to languages 
“not understanded of the people”: the 
performer can concentrate on vocalism, 
the hearer can imitate Mark Twain’s “‘ opera- 
sharp,” and applaud noisily or even hum 
the tune to himself; neither the one nor 
the other is in serious danger of being found 
out. But both have to take their own lan- 
guage seriously. The second merit is that 
opera in English encourages and leads to 

nglish opera, given under fair conditions, 
and securing its chance of standing or falling 
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by its owh worth rather than by unfair 
comparison with foreign work. 


Last Friday we had what might almost be 
called the first fruits of this new effort— 
the English opera, written by Sir Charles 
Stanford for that essentially English libretto, 
the play in ‘ The Critic.’ Judged by the 
enthusiasm of the audience, it was an un- 
questionable success, and judged by itself, 
a distinct achievement. Sir Charles had 
undoubtedly, a splendid field for his par- 
ticular talents, and, above all, for his sense 
of humour. But the subject had in its own 
excellence the danger that it might tempt him 
to exaggeration in treatment, and especially 
in parody and quotation. Sir Charles, how- 
ever, observed the “‘ mean ”’ to an admirable 
degree. One or two allusions—such as 
‘Feste Burg’ and the Beethoven—might 
have been omitted. But, on the whole, 
the composer relied far more on appropriate 
atmosphere, based, it is true, on certain 
types of opera, but remodelled with much 
skill for the occasion. The Italianized 
episodes of Don Whiskerandos, the opening 
of the underplot of the Justice and his son, 
followed by an excellent and amusing trio, 
the delightful entry and scene of Tilburina, 
and, better still, her mad scene, and finally, 
the charmingly appropriate minuet followed 
by the French dance—all these gave evidence 
of Sir Charles’s knowledge, originality, and 
restraint. The opera, as a whole, was a 
most praiseworthy blend of judicious satire 
and notable charm, with occasional passages 
of genuine beauty. 


But the outstanding fact was the per- 
formers’ contribution-to its success. One and 
all entered thoroughly into the spirit of the 
play and the music ; and much of the sing- 
ing was really admirable in itself. Caroline 
Hatchard, who has an excellent voice, sang 
as well as she acted ; and Mr. Mullings as 
Don Whiskerandos brought out the full 
value of his music, not only by his manner, 
but also by means of a voice which might 
please even an exacting Italian audience ; 
he is a tenor of unusual power and quality, 
and might well aspire to grand opera. For 
the acting, apart from the music, Mr. Sher- 
brooke and Mr. Wolston as Puff and Sneer 
deserve special praise. 

The scenery, dresses, and other accessories 
did great credit to Mr. Rumbold and Mr. 
Cairns James; the mixture of Georgian 
head-dresses and Elizabethan clothing (not 
to mention the make-up of Don Whisker- 
andos) was convincing in its realism; and 
the idea of stage-boxes filled with toasts 
and wits, if not wholly true to the original, 
was, at any rate, ingenious and effective. 


‘The Critic’ was preceded—rather un- 
necessarily—by ‘ L’Enfant Prodigue ’—not 
the famous pantomime (as some had appa- 
rently hoped), but the ‘Scéne Lyrique’ 
composed as a cantata by M. Debussy 
many years ago. It has a certain liquid 
prettiness, and one or two phrases that M. 
Debussy has preserved for later use, but is 
of no great importance ; nor was the perform- 
ance far removed from mediocrity. 


We hear of more English opera to come 
at the Shaftesbury, and we trust this may 
be but the beginning of a wide encourage- 
ment, both to English music and to the 
recognition of our language as possible for 
song. In this connexion we may conclude 
with @ word of commendation for the efforts, 
in that same sense, of the management of 
the Royal Victoria Hall. Even if they 
cannot aspire to complete scenic and orches- 
tral production, they are doing excellent 
work, giving pleasure, as well as familiarity 
with good operas, to the class for whom they 
cater at such moderate prices. 











NEw Ptays. 


Sr GEORGE ALEXANDER constrains us to 
wonder again, by presenting Mrs. Clifford 
Mills’s ‘The Basker’ at the St. James’s, 
whether he is interested to find out how 
great an absurdity he can, by virtue of his 
own personality, make not only tolerable, but 
even really enjoyable. We have been asked 
to swallow many absurdities before, but this 
piece, we think, is the wildest. But Sir 


George is Sir George, and although in this | 


last piece he confesses to a stage age of 40, 
we join gladly in the declaration of the 
heroine that he does not look a day older 
than he did the last time we saw him. We 
are not going to speak of the play in detail 
and spoil by easy criticism our own or 
the general satisfaction. There are plenty 
of good lines, 
special felicity from falling from the lips of 
Geneviéve Ward. That Sir George should 
have secured the addition of stately and 
beautiful age to his eclectic company of 
younger players is, indeed, one of the chief 
satisfactions of the piece. 


It was courageous for even Miss Horniman 
to stage ‘ A Comedy of Errors’ at the Duke 
of York’s Theatre. The result far exceeded 
our expectations. We had thought that 
the absurdities of the action would become 
more glaring as seen across the footlights ; 
instead—owing to a most commendable 
restraint on the part of the servant buffoons, 
a delightful colour-scheme throughout, and 


finished acting on the part of all—the | 


humour was merely whimsically archaic. 

Moliére’s ‘ Les Femmes Savantes,’ which 
followed, wes also excellently presented. A 
good deal is to be said for its production 
at a time when the extreme phases of the 
feminist movement are in abeyance, if not, 
as we hope, at an end. For one thing, all 
may see some of the glaring faults inherent 
in many neurotic supporters of women’s 
rights without being able to display their 
insight immediately to the discomfiture of 
those with whom they do not agree. 

Both plays were performed with a mini- 
mum of intervals, ‘ The Comedy of Errors,’ 
in fact, without a break, a fact which gave 
no opportunities for reflection on its incon- 
gruities. 

On the 10th inst. these two plays were 
replaced by Mr. Seumas O’Kelly’s ‘ Drift- 
wood’ and Mr. F. G. Layton’s ‘The Parish 
Pump.’ Except for some skill in provoking 


surprise, the former has little claim to atten- | 


tion, though the natural acting of Muriel 
Pope was a pleasing feature. The latter 
play has claims for its presentment similar 
to those we have made on behalf of Moliére’s 
‘Les Femmes Savantes.’ By caricaturing 
municipal politics at a time when party 


spirit is largely in abeyance, it may prove | 


helpful. The author’s subtlety lies in so 


overdrawing his characters as to make | 


offence impossible, yet dealing with essen- 
tial truths. The mayor whose withers will 
remain absolutely unwrung will, we fear, 
be as rare as is the one on the stage, 
who openly avows his dependence for his 
wealth on the underpayment of labour. 
Muriel Pope, as an outspoken critic of 
her father, and an upholder of the fulfilment 
of obligations to her sex, was capital, as was 


Mr. Gordon Ash as the Labour Party on the | 


Council. One of the chief pleasures to be 
got from Miss Horniman’s company is to 
see actors and actresses for whose recogni- 
tion the programme is needed, in contra- 
distinction to others fitted with the parts in 
which the public expect to see them. 


CHILDREN’S PLAYS AND PANTOMIMES. 


If a child could explain its ideas on ‘The 
Midsummer Night’s Dream’ as an enter- 
tainment, it would probably say that there 
is no due proportion, and would demand 
the abolition of the first act; the love- 
complexities have, indeed, but a faint 
interest even for the grown-up playgoer. 
As a fairy tale the story is unduly com- 
plicated ; mistaken identity and other such 
devices were unquestionably pleasing to an 
age that revelled in tales long drawn out 








and fine-spun, because it was too primitive 
and direct in its emotions to desire sim- 
plicity as we do. Why else do the common 
| folk in the East delight in the ‘ Arabian 
| Nights’ ? 

This sounds paradoxical when applied to 
children, but the particular applicationlis 
not to them. Their objection to the first 
| act would be based on its lack of movement ; 





and most of them gather | they are above all things practical, and 
they have not the sense of beauty so far 


| developed as to see the exqnisite perfection 
| of the words. 

There is the greatness of Shakespeare 
in one phrase: he can clothe his tales 
(chosen perhaps at hazard, but more probably 

| with the keen eye of the actor-manager 
| on the taste of his public) in perfect beauty. 
| His lines, whatever their matter, are ideal 
in form and uplifting atmosphere. The 
outstanding merit of Mr. Benson’s “ pro- 
duction ’’ at the Court Theatre in Christmas 
| week was the care given to the declametion. 
| It was faultless, the evident result of sym- 
| pathetic and long schooling, in which spirit 
and letter alike were studied profoundly. 
Oberon (Mr. Murray LKinnell), Helena 
| (Florence Glossop Harris, a clever and 
attractive figure), and Hermia (Dorothy 
Green) were paramount examples of Mr. 
Benson’s method and success, bringing out 
to the full the immortality of verse which 
inferior speakers and actors would have 
obscured. 

The comedy of ‘ The Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ’isanothermatter. This is not to say 
that it lacked excellence ; on the contrary. 
It was admirable. But here individual 





and Mr. Nicholson as Starveling were 
notable, and their colleagues were worthy 
of them. 

Training and schooling had their turn 
again in the maze of fairy accompaniment 
to the drama. Here, as in the declamation, 
we could see the result of lavish care and 
thought ; it was Mrs. Benson’s work, and 
the effect was picturesque and delightful, 
less old-fashioned, moreover, than the 
| music. Mendelssohn was too much of his 
own particular period to last beyond it. 


‘The Starlight Express,’ by Mr. Algernon 
Blackwood and Violet Pearn, produced 
by Lena Ashwell at the Kingsway, is by 
far the most, if not the only, original effort 
made on behalf of the children this season. 
| But we think it is their elders rather than 
| they who will derive most benefit from 
| it; it is certainly the former who stand 
| most in need of its lesson. As a matter of 
fact the ‘“‘wumbled”’’ family were not 
sufficiently ‘“‘wumbled’’ to make their 
“unwumbling”’ a striking example. Sym- 





absent from their lives. Of course, there 
was room for the improvement shown in 
the penultimate scene. We provided our- 
| selves with a girl critic of 11 who, as the 
| following incident will establish, was not a 
stranger to a ““wumbled ”’ father. One day 
she left the nursery and _boisterously 
| invaded his sanctum in one of his many 
‘‘wumbled’’ moments, and was sharply 
reprimanded. Her older sister following 


effort had itschance. Mr. George as Bottom 


pathy and unselfishness were by no means. 
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her was thus warned of his state: ““Sh—sh! 
father’s trying to think, and he’s not used 
to it”! We hoped for criticism from this 
young person—a thing she has provided 
on a former occasion, and of a far less im- 
pressive performance, but the play evidently 
missed fire so far as she was concerned. 
The record of her ideas, which lies before 
us, shows sympathy with the harried 
family, appreciates such incidents as 
the embarrassment of the uncle on being 
thanked for his benefactions, and deprecates 
the glare of red lights which. announced 
intervals. The allegorical characters are 
ignored—and this by a child of an imagina- 
tion often disconcertingly, and sometimes 
painfully, vivid. 

If a future appeal is made to children 
in the mass, we recommend far broader 
effects, for subtlety is lost on all but the 
very exceptional child. The children Elise 
Hall, Mercia Cameron, and _ Ronald 
Hammond proved far better actors than 
their elders in the opinion of the 
older critic. Mr. Owen Koughwood was 
good, but for once Mr. Clarence did not 
satisfy us. The stage effects were always 
pleasing, and the last scene, with its rising 
dawn, was beautiful—a fit setting for the 
theme of which it was the culmination. The 
organ-grinder, in spite of his artistic singing, 
seemed a little outside the scheme, which he 
might have entered by filling the waits 
between the acts, instead of seeming to add 
to them. : 

We have taken the trouble to consider 
the piece seriously, and to suggest altera- 
tions which might make for its greater 
popularity, because it is a real attempt to 
give children something fine as well as 
enjoyable. In spite of what we have said 
it is by no means altogether unsuccessful. 
We know one often ‘wumbled” parent 
who felt the poignancy of the whole to a 
disconcerting degree. 


“ Alice in Wonderland’ as dramatized 
at the Duke of York’s Theatre in pantomime 
form must have conveyed mingled im- 
pressions to the young as well as their 
elders, unless the present reviewer and the 
four-year-old critic who accompanied him 
were hopeless exceptions. Alice herself 
(Ivy Sawyer) was wholly charming; the 
Mad Hatter, the Duchess and the Cook, 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee, were admir- 
able ; the guise and garb of the many animals, 
the slender grace of the fairies and other 
such figurantes, the scenic effects, all pro- 
voked and secured appreciation. But, taken 
as a whole, the play had its disappointments. 
There were far too many dances, and they 
were too long drawn out. 

Sentimental little songs and speeches 
abounded, and the “ knockabout gag” of 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee was unduly 
extended. The style of declamation in- 
flicted on Alice and more than one of her 
colleagues became quite painful at times ; 
why should a child talk like a copybook 
hand, with such finesse of upstroke and 
accentuation of downstroke ? Cannot the 
youthful voice be audible without this 
exaggerated correctness ? 

To our thinking the ideal pantomime 
version of such a book would be its exact 
reproduction to the limits of possibility. 
Lewis Carroll had a genius for being youthful 
without becoming didactic; he kept that 
side of his nature for other matters, as Queen 
Victoria discovered to her cost when she 
asked for all his works and received a package 
of mathematical treatises. 


‘Puss in Boots ’ at Drury Lane did not 
strike us as satisfactory. We will start 
with the one thing we can unreservedly 
‘praise—the scenery ; in this we include a 








‘“waxworks”’ reproduction of Mr. Cecil 
Aldin’s ‘Hunt Breakfast.’ Also we gladly 
acknowledge the ingenuity displayed in 
an unusual “turn” by the Tiller Troupe 
of Ritchie’s Reckless Rough Riders. This 
‘“* variety ’’ entertainment had no connexion 
with the pantomime other than the fact 
that the principals crossed the stage on 
wheels, Mr. Graves stirring us to envy by 
bringing up the rear in bed. We have seen 
‘ Puss in Boots’ referred to as essentially a 
children’s pantomime, but the things which 
evoked most laughter were, we are glad to 
say, beyond the comprehension of the 
children we were with. Renée Mayer 
in the title-part was pretty, but might 
have adopted a more cat-like habit. Of 
course, there was an element of gorgeous- 
ness, but even this was not so pronounced 
as usual; in fact, we thought we discerned 
a desire to save money while avoiding the 
appearance of doing so. For instance, we 
noted in the last scene much repetition and 
a colouring and novelty which started by 
pleasing, but ended by boring. The pity of 
it was that such splendid opportunities for 
rare fun were overlooked ; we will mention 
only one that was left almost wholly un- 
developed—Mr. Graves as the Duchess 
interviewing the Cook (Ethel Davies) on 
war-time economy. We can only hope 
things have improved since we went. 
OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 

The matinée performances being given by 
Jean Sterling Mackinlay at the Margaret 
Morris Theatre deserve high praise for their 
sweetness of execution. Well-known tales, 
songs, and dances are there reproduced 
in circumstances which render them 
doubly attractive to children and to elders 
—to the latter because of the reminis- 
cences they evoke. The simplicity of the 
staging, the smallness of the theatre, the 
beautiful voices of the seven young choristers, 
and the lively proceedings combine to form 
an entertainment which all must enjoy. 
The little play, ‘Snow-White and Rose- 
Red,’ is acted by four children and one 
elder person, who takes the part of the 
mother; her introduction is, we think, a 
mistake—the Bear looks so small beside 
her. Children love to play at ‘* Mothers 
and Fathers ’’—why not have had a child- 
mother ? 

Every advance in creditable perform- 
ances on the kinematograph is to be wel- 
comed. Submarine photography, presented 
at the Philharmonic Hall by members of the 
Williamson expedition, is as yet in its infancy, 
but sufficient was shown to enable us to 
judge some of its possibilities. We confess 
we could have done with more of the relief 
afforded by human submarine activity, 
though it is to be hoped that legitimate 
enterprise, such as the surveying of wrecks, 
gathering of sponges, &c., will have preference 
over such thrilling adventures as the battle 
between a shark and a man with which the 
present show closes. 

‘Oh! La La,’ at the Queen’s Theatre, is 
a@ most determined revue in so far as it 
avoids all semblance of plot, consecutive- 
ness, or raison d’étre, other than boisterous 
merriment and a lavish display of what we 
can only designate as exuberant feminine 
charm. It is frank—blatant many will 
say, perhaps—but at any rate it escapes 
much of the veiled nastiness in so-called 
musical comedy. We found an enjoyment 
in some of Mr. Ernie Lotinga’s get-up and 
foolery to which we have long been a stranger 
in that sort of entertainment. 

We regret that an early visit to the 
““ Quaints”’ at the Vaudeville proved dis- 
appointing. However, we know that the 
company are well worth seeing at their best. 
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W. W. GREG. 8vo, paper covers, 4s. 6d. net. 


The Register of St. Augustine’s | Curzon’s Monasteries of the) 


Abbey, Canterbury, commonly 
called The Black Book. ,.3.2%r 


and H. E. SALTER. Part I. Royal 8vo, 168. net. 
(British Academy Records of the Social and Economic 
History of England and Wales, Vol. II.) 


_ by GEORGE YOUNG (formerly Secre- 
tary of Legation at Lisbon). With a Preface by Dr. 
THEOPHILO BRAGA (ex-President of the Portuguese 
Republic). With Frontispiece. 7s. 6d. net. 


Portugal An Anthology, Englished and Edited 


Some Love Songs of Petrarch. 
Translated and Annotated, with a Biographical Intro- 
duction, by W. D. FOULKE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Foundation of the Ottoman 


: A History of the Osmanlis up to the 
Empire. Death of Bayezid I. (1300-1403). By 
H. A. GIBBONS. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Marco Sanudo, Conqueror of the 


: By J. K. FOTHERINGHAM, 
Archipelago. assisted by L. F. R. WILLIAMS. 
With 3 Maps. 


8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
OXFORD HISTORICAL AND 
LITERARY STUDIES. 


Issued under the direction of C. H. FIRTH and 
WALTER RALEIGH. 


Keigwin’s Rebellion (1683-4). 


An Episode in the History of Bombay. By R. and O. 
aa With Illustrations and Maps. §8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 


HISTORIES OF BELLIGERENTS 
SERIES. 


The Evolution of Prussia: 


Making of an Empire. 
= = ee ANT ROBERTSON. 


The Balkans: a History of Bul- 


garia, Serbia, Greece, Roumania, 
Turkey, odio "abvines, Maat SS 
HOGARTH. With Maps. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


the 


By J. A. R. 
MARRIOTT 
With Maps. Crown 


Science and War. 42 Aitress deliverea 


Leeds Medical School. By Sir WILLIAM OSLER. 
Svo, ls. 6d. net. 


Battle Sketches, 1914-15. 


HILDITCH. 
Episodes of the War. 
2s. 6d. net. 


By 
A. N. 
Narratives of some of the Earlier 
With Plans. Crown 8vo, 


The Patriotic Poetry of William 


A Selection, with Introduction 
Wordsworth. tna Notes. baited by the Hight 


Hon. ARTHUR H. D. ACLAND. Pott 8vo, 1s. net. 


Wordsworth’s Tract on the Con- | 


; + (published 1809). With 
vention of Cintra fro titers ot words. 
worth, written in the year 1811. Now republished. 
With an Introduction by A. V. DICEY. cap. 8vo, 

28. 6d. net. (Ozford Library of Prose and Poetry. 


An Anthology of Patriotic Prose. 


Selected by F. PAE. Pott 8vo, 2s. net. 


| 


With Introduction by D. G. HOGARTH. 
28. 6d. net. 
(Ozford Library of Prose and Poetry. 


Louvain, 891-1914. 


Map. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Levant. 


Par L. NOEL. 
21 Illustrations and a 


‘Charles Reade.—The Cloister 
\and the Hearth. }y"cuarues KEENE 


| and M. SANKEY. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. net and 2s. net, | 


{Oxford Editions of Standard Authors, 


j e 
Bret Harte.—Stories and Poems. 
Selected, with an Introduction, by WILLIAM MAC- 
DONALD. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. net and 2s. net. 
(Oxford Editions of Standard Authors. 


The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World, 
| Creasy. from Marathon to Waterloo. With an 
| Introduction by H. W. C. DAVIS. With 12 Maps and 
| Plans. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. net and 2s. net. 

(Oxford Editions of Standard Authors. 


Letters written in War Time 
(Fifteenth-Nineteenth Centuries) 


Selected and Edited by H. WRAGG. Pott 8vo, 1s. net. 
(World’s Classics. 





Comparative Religion: _ its 
| Adjuncts and Allies. Riya soot Gx: 
Its Range and Limitations. 


Royal 8vo, 1s. net. 
Incorporated in the foregoing, of which it formsa 
closing chapter. 


The Infancy of Religion. Wy: 
38. 6d. net. 
Thirty-Two 


Worcester Manuscripts. 


Facsimiles 
Notes, of certain Seventh and Eighth Century L 


the Cathedral Library of Worcester. By 
TURNER. Royal 4to. 


The Sarum Missal. 


By J. WICKHAM 
LEGG. Royal 8vo. 


The Silesian Loan and Frederick 
the Great By Sir ERNEST SATOW.  8vo. 


14s. net. 


A Handbook of Anatomy for 
Art Students. 3Y ABT#UR, THOMson. 


Fourth Edition. With 
numerous Illustrations, S8vo, 16s. net. 





| 
} 
| 
' process. 





| 
| 


| 


: Being Reproductions in 
Ajanta Frescoes. Grits ant Monochrome 
of Frescoes in some of the Caves at Ajanta, after copies 
taken in the years 1909-11 by LADY HERRINGHAM 
and her Assistants. With Introductory Essays by 
various Members of the India Society. 43 Plates. 
Portfolio, £4 4s. net. 


Pashtu. Part I. Syntax of Collo- 
quial Pashtu, Wit! Chapters on the Persian 


and Indian Elements in the 
Modern Language. By Major D. L. R. LORIMER. 
Royal 8vo, 15%. net. 


First Russian Book. "fonpus” 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
|A First Russian Reader. {rstov: 


With | 


in Collotype, with Transcriptions, Introductions, and | 


This is not a reprint, but a newand superior edition ; the | 
text figures redrawn, and the full-page illustrations, of | 
which many are new, reproduced by the “‘intaglio” | 


With English Notes and a Vocabulary by PERCY 
| DEARMER and VYACHESLAV A. TANANEVICH. 
Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. net. 


| 
The Oxford Treasury of French 


lv: Vol. I. MEDIZVAL, RENAIS- 
| Literature. SANCE, AND SEVENTEENTH 
| CENTURY. Compiled by 'A. G. LATHAM. Feap. 


8vo, 38. 6d. 


|Japan, the New World Power. 
Being a Detailed Account of the Progress and Rise of 
the Japanese Empire. By ROBERT P. PORTER. 
With 7 Coloured Maps. Medium 8vo, 6s. net. 


| A reissue of the author’s work which first appeared 

| under the title ‘The Full Recognition of Japan.’ It con- 
tains a new introductory survey dealing with Japan’s 
share in the great war and the vital questions arising 
therefrom. 


| An Introduction to Roman-Dutch 
Law, 2Y® W. LEE. sro, 126. 6d. net. 


The Law of Contraband of War. 


By H. REASON PYKE. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


Civilization and Climate. 2x hty 


HUNTINGTON. Medium 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Electoral Reform in England and 


W. 1 The Development and Operation of the 
ales. Parliamentary Franchise, 1832-1885. By 
CHARLES SEYMOUR. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The Embryology of the Honey 


B By J. A. NELSON. 6 Plates and 95 Ilustra- 
ee, tions in the text. Medium 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


An Introduction 
to Botany and 
58. 6d. 


The Study of Plants. 


Plant Ecology. By W. T. WOODHEAD. 





| +3 Edited by C. F. 

Common Conditions. tucker brooke 

from the copy in the Library of the Elizabethan Club 

of Yale University, compared with the Chatsworth 

| copy now owned by Henry E. Huntington. Imperial 
Svo, 108. 6d. net. 


|The Oxford English Dictionary. 
A New English Dictionary ou Historical Principles. 
the late Sir JAMES MURRAY, H. 
BRADLEY, W. A. CRAIGIE. and C. T. ONIONS. 
(Vol. IX SI—TH). SUBTERRANEOUSLY — 
SULLEN. By C. T. ONIONS. Imperial 4to, 2s 61 


Edited by 


Complete Catalogue on application. 


London: HUMPHREY MILFORD, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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“A WEEKLY LINK WITH INDIA.” 





THE 


INDIAMAN 


A dournal devoting exclusive attention 
to Indian Topics. 


The recognized organ of Anglo- 
Indian Opinion. 


“The Indiaman’ is a splendid suc- 
cess. I consider it better edited than 
any weekly paper in London.”—SIR 
GEORGE BIRDWOOD, K.C.I.E. 


“T read the paper with much interest. 
‘ hope it may be widely read.”—The 
late Sir C. H. T. CROSTHWAITE, 
aCS.1., LCS. 


“The Indiaman’ is an excellent 
paper. It is a very high-class and 
admirable medium between East and 
West.”—LoRD HEADLEY. 


“ ] quite appreciate its value as a link 
with India, and its good editing and 
wide information.”"—COLONEL H. S. 
JARRETT, C.LE. 


“T think ‘The Indiaman’ is a very 
good paper indeed.” — LIEUT. - COL. 
E. H. SHARMAN, I.MLS. 


“T have been greatly impressed with 
the importance of the sphere occupied 
by ‘The  Indiaman.’”--W. COLD- 
STREAM, Esq., C.S.I. 


“,.. A paper full of interest to all 
those who have spent the best part of 
their lives in the East.,.—J. W. E. 
LOMBARD, Esq. 





Of all Bookstalls, Sixpence Weekly. 
Annual Subscription, £1. Post free 
to any part of the world. 





Publishing Offices : 16-17, Devonshire 
Square, London, E.C. 





WAR IN THE BALKANS 


Everyone desirous of closely following 


Events in the BALKANS should read 


THE 
NEAR EAST 


The Recognized Authority 
on Near Eastern Affairs. 


SOME OPINIONS. 


“TI have been much struck with the 
well - informed, able, and impartial 
manner in which ‘The Near East’ has 
discussed the momentous problems 
embraced under its title.’—VISCOUNT 
CURZON. 

“I always read the paper with 
the greatest interest."—THE EARL OF 
CROMER. 

“«The Near East’ is doing a great 
work.”—SIR MARK SYKES, M.P. 

“Tt is a most useful paper.”—THE 
EARL OF MINTO. 


“If the average Englishman desires 
...to keep himself abreast of the 
intelligent in the study of foreign 
affairs, I recommend to his notice... 
‘The Near East.”—SIR HARRY 
JOHNSTON, 

“ I may say that I have done my best 
to call attention to ‘ The Near East.’ ”— 
LORD MILNER. 

“T consider ‘ The Near East’ a most 
useful paper."—LORD NEWTON. 

“T have been struck by the variety 
and accuracy of its information and by 
its fairness of tone.’—S1R H. MORTIMER 
DURAND. 

“The Near East’ seems to me to be 
a useful and ably conducted paper.” — 
SIR ARTHUR EVANS, D.Litt., &c. 

“Your journal ought to command an 
increasing audience.”—SIk H. BABING- 
TON-SMITH. 





Of all Bookstalls, 6d. weekly. Post 


free for Three Months, 6s. 





Publishing Offices, 16-17, Devonshire 
Square, London, E.C. 








THE 


School World 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF 
EDUCATIONAL WORK AND 
PROGRESS. 

The aim of THE SCHOOL WORLD 


is to provide teachers with information of 
practical and permanent value. ‘To 


this end all important changes and 
developments affecting any branch of 
education are dealt with by leading 


educational authorities and experi- 
enced teachers. 


The magazine is indispensable to all 
educational workers who desire to keep in 
touch with modern methods of education, 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 
VOLUME XVII. 1915, 7s. 6d. net. 


*," A NEW VOLUME began with the 
January number. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 














The Journal 
of Education 


A Monthly Record and Review, 
now in its Forty-eighth Year of 
Issue. The Prepaid Annual Sub- 
scription, which may commence at 
any time, is Seven Shillings inland, 
or Eight Shillings to places outside 
the British Isles. A Single Copy 
costs Eightpence post free. 

“Tts reviews are careful and helpful to 


those who have to select school books.”— 
TuE Giascow HERALD. 


“The Hansard of the Educational World.” 
—TweE Patt MALL Gazette, 

The Annual ‘“ Drrecrory' oF 
EpucaTionaL AssociATIONs,” cor- 
rected to date by responsible 
officials, will appear in_ the 


MARCH issue. 


London: WILLIAM RICE, 
3, Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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‘i THE 74th 
New Year’s Double Number 


THE BUILDER. 


NOW ON SALE. PRICE 6d. 








With this Issue is presented 
“THE BUILDER” CALENDAR for 1916, 


containing as illustration H. W. 
BREWER’S Famous Picture, 


“OLD LONDON BRIDGE.” 


Other Special Supplement Illustrations pre- 
sented with this Number include 


WREN’S FAVOURITE DESIGN FOR 
ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, 
RUSSIAN CHURCH ARCHITECTURE, 
OLD NEWCASTLE, 

&e. &c. &e. 


Order now of your Newsagent, or direct from 


THE TRADE MANAGER, 
THE BUILDER LTD., 


4, Catherine Street, Aldwych, W.C. 





The Builder : a record of Architecture 
and Construction. 











The Journal 


of 


Egyptian Archeology 
THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND, 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 


37> 


A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF EGypToLoGcy and 
ALLIED StTupIgs, containing ORIGINAL ARTICLES 
by the chief British and Foreign Egyptological 
and Archeological Authorities, Notes and News 
of Excavations and other matters of interest, 
Reviews of Current Archeological and other 
Literature relating to Egypt, and incorporating 
the yearly ARCHMOLOGICAL REPORT OF THE 
EXPLORATION Funp. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


To appear in JANUARY, APRIL, JULY, and 
OCTOBER of each year. Price of each 
quarterly part SIX SHILLINGS NET; to 
Members of, and Subscribers to, the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Vol. II., Part IV., OCTOBER, 1915, contains 
Articles by Prof. Naville, Dr. A. E. Cowley, 
F. Ll. Griffiths, T. E. Peet, G. A. Wainwright, 
Oric Bates, Mrs. Grenfell and Mrs. Tirard; and 
Reviews by J. Wells, Dr. W. H. R. Rivers, T. E. 
Peet, Dr. Lukyn Williams, and others. Ten Plates. 





A New Review. 
No. 1 of 
THE 


Stamp Collectors’ 
Quarterly 


Dated January, 1916. NOW READY. 


Now ready. 


Price 6d. net (post free 8d.). 
Edited by DEREK INGRAM. 


Contributions from many well-known Philatelists 


“An Illustrated Review of recent Philatelic 
News and Discoveries.” 


ENTERTAINING ARTICLES. 
BREEZY GOSSIP. 
WAR NOTES. 
NEW ISSUES. 
AUCTION AND TRADE REPORTS. 


The principal Philatelic Papers reviewed in detail, 
and many other novel features. 


No. 1 of THE STAMP COLLECTORS’ 
QUARTERLY is launched during the most 
trying period in the world’s history in order to 
demonstrate the stability of the Royal Hobby, and 
every philatelist is asked to support the publica. 
tion, which is to be conducted by philatelists for 
philatelists, and is an absolutely independent 
journal. 


Subscribe 2s. NOW, and receive the first year’s 
issues post free anywhere. (Single copies, post 
free, 8d.) 


The names of the first Subscribers 
are published (without addresses) in No. 1, and 
form a most interesting and permanent souvenir 
of the Great War. 

The first 50 copies have been printed on 
special paper, and H.M. King George has 
been asked to accept the first im- 
pression. The second copy will be given to 
the National Philatelic War Fund; the next ten 
copies will be presented to the libraries of the 
principal English, Scottish, and Irish Philatelic 
Societies, while the remaining copies. mnum- 
bered 13 to 50, are now offered at 5s. each, 
and will be valuable. 


Address— 


THE STAMP COLLECTORS’ QUARTERLY, 
89a, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 





READ 


Stamp Collecting 


The up-to-date 
Weekly Illustrated Newspaper. 


‘ALL THE LATEST WAR NEWS, GOSSIP, 
ARTICLES, AND ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Specimen Copy 14d. post free. 


Subscription :—Ss. per annum; 2s, 9d, half 
year ; 18, 6d, per quarter. 


Address— 
THE MANAGER OF STAMP COLLECTING, 





89a, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 





THE 


FINANCIAL 


Review of Reviews 


DECEMBER Issue contains the following 
SPECIAL ARTICLES 


THE PRINCIPAL DOWRY 


OF THIS KINGDOM. 
ROBERT A. YERBURGH, M.P. 


FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 


AND THE WAR. 
J. GARDNER, M.A. 


JAPAN’S PART IN THE WAR. 
ROBERT L. LOWY. 


MUNITION SECURITIES AS 
WAR-TIME INVESTMENTS. 


THE EDITOR. 
THE NEW TAXATION 


AND THE INVESTOR. 
WILLIAM SANDERS. 


A SPECIAL FEATURE. 


Subscribers are entitled to free 
information and advice upon all 
Investment matters, books of 
Information, Coupons being 
issued to all Subscribers; also 
to the free use of Detailed 
Statistical Reports concerning 
all the principal Companies, 
&c., and Newspaper information 
dossiers relating to nearly 3,000 
Companies, &c. 





A Specimen Copy will be sent post free 
on application to the Publishers. 


1/- net 


ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSTALLS 





THE 
FINANCIAL REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 
2, Waterloo Place, London, S.W. 
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THE WINDSOR 


FOR JANUARY. 


NOTABLE CONTRIBUTIONS. 
THE FEEDING OF OUR ARMY By W. G. Fitz-Gerald 


NEW ZEALAND AND THE WAR 
By the Hon. Thomas Mackenzie. 


INDIA AS A GRANARY OF THE EMPIRE IN WAR-TIME 
By Saint Nihal Singh 


THE Y.M.C.A. AND THE WAR By Charles T. Bateman 


VOLUNTARY AID DETACHMENTS 
By Vice-Admiral Henry L. Fleet | 
STORIES BY 
HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE BEATRICE GRIMSHAW 
FLORENCE WARDEN HAMILTON DRUMMOND 
THEODORE G, ROBERTS FRED M. WHITE 
G. B. LANCASTER A. GROZIER HERBERTSON 


NE w SIX -SHILLING FICTION 


FROM ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS 


FAITH TRESILIAN Eden Phillpotts 


A vivid story of love and high adventure on the Cornish coast. Mr. Phillpotts’ books are quite 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.'S 


SEVENPENNY NOVELS, 


Cloth gilt, with Frontispiece and attractive wrapper 
in Colours. 
1 THE GARDEN OF L 


LIES Justus M. Forman 
2 ANNA, THE a URESS 


E. P. Po Ee 


3 RAINBOW ISL at 8s Tracy 
4 THE BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL Boothty 
5 THE IMPOSTOR ial Bindlows 


Max Pemberton 


6 THE LODESTAR 
7 A. Conan Doyle 


A STUDY IN SCARLET 


8 YOUNG LORD STRANLEIGH Robert Barr 
9THE MOTHER Eden Phillpotts 
10 THE periy BLIND Fred M. White 
11 WHEN | W A. W. Marchmont 


William Le Queux 

+ ~ — 
penhei: 

Justus ¥ M. Sormak 

Louis Tyacy 

Guy Boothby 


AS CZAR 

12 IN WHITE RAIMENT 
13 NOT PROVEN 
14 A MAKER OF mareny 
15 BUCHANAN’S WIFE 
16 THE PILLAR OF LIGHT 
17 A BID FOR FORTUNE 
18 THE DUST OF CONFLICT Harold Bindloss 
19 THE DAY OF hi 8 William le 7 
20 TWO BAD BLU YES Rita” 
21 MR. WINGRAVE, MILLIONAIRE E. -. P. Sprain 

2 THE CORNER HOUSE White 
23 IN STRANGE COMPANY Guy Boothby 
24 THE ay yond _ A. and C. Askew 
25 THE GOLD W Max Pemberton 
26 A DAMAGED REPUTATION Harold Bindloss 
27 THE SOUL OF GO Justus M. Forman 


28 THE ee oe oF ESTHER Guy Boothby 
29 BY WIT OF W W. Marchmont 
30 LADY BARBARITY » J.C. Snaith 
31 THE SECRET E. P. Oppenheim 
32 THE WHEEL O’ FORTUNE uis Tracy 
33 THE SLAVE OF SILENCE Fred M. White 
34 DARBY AND JO * Rita” 


AN 
35 THE RED CHANCELLOR 
36 THE ee 


Sir Wm. Magnay 
William Le Queux 


37 PRO PATRIA Max Pemberton 
38 THE +" > ame OF THE KING Guy Boothby 
39 WILD S A. and C. Askew 
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| 42 


| 44 


unlike those of any other novelist, and his latest, strongly individual, is likely to prove itself one of , 


the best novels of the year. 


THE BORDERER 


Academy.—‘ This author's novels are terse, powerful, yet graceful, showing intimate knowledge 
and acute observation, never overweighted with description, yet containing many delightful pictures.” 


BENTLEY'S CONSCIENCE. 


Mr. Paul Trent’s stories ‘The Vow’ and ‘The Foundling’ were powerful tales with a motive. 


‘ Bentley’s Conscience,’ as its title indicates, is of the same school. 
A DEBT DISCHARGED Edgar Wallace 


There is no lack of excitement in this brightly written novel, which holds the attention and 
interest of the reader to the end. The popular author of ‘Sanders of the River’ again displays his 
gifts of originality and crisp dialogue. 


Harold Bindloss | « 


Paul Trent 


40 BY SNARE OF LOVE 
j BENEATH HER STATION 
HOPE, MY WIFE 


F W. Marchmont 
Harold Bindloss 
L. G. Moberly 
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43 THE MISSIONER E. P. Oppenheim | 
THE MESSAGE OF FATE Louis Tracy 
45 THE WAYFARERS J. C. Snaith 


46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 


55 
56 


57 


TOMMY CARTERET 


DR. NIKOLA 
THE SUNDIAL 


WILES OF THE WIC 


Justus M. Forman 
Guy Boothby 
Fred M. White 


William Le Queux 


KED 
ACROSS THE A+ see FOR A WIFE Guy Boothby 


A LOST LEAD 
THE ETONIAN 


HIS LADY'S PLEASURE 
A COURIER hoa oe 


JOURNEY’S E 


PHAROS THE EGYPT 


. P. Oppenheim 

A. and C, Askew 
Harold Bindloss 
A. W. Marchmont 
—- M. Forman 
uy Boothby 


LORD STRANLEIGH, PHILANTHROPIST 


Robert Barr 
58 HEART OF GOLD L. G. Moberly 
59 NETTA Fred M. White 
60 eee .. : ?rce, Louis Tracy 
61 THE tR ER Archibald Eyre 


62 AN EVE. FOR AN EYE 
63 THE GOVERNORS 


63 HAWTREY’'S DEPUTY 

66 THE QUEEN’S ADVOCATE 
67 A MAKER OF NATIONS 

68 AS WE FORGIVE THEM 

69 A MILLIONAIRE OF YESTERD 


70 A RED, RED ROSE 
71 A CRIME ON CANVAS Fred M. White 
72 LONG LIVE THE KING! Guy Boothby 
73 RAVENSHAW OF RIETHOLME Bertram Mitford 
74 THE KING OF DIAMONDS Louis Tracy 


William Le Queux 
E. P. Oppenheim 
A. and C. Askew 
Harold Bindloss 
A. W. Marchmont 
Guy Boothby 
- Le Queux 


a P. Oppenheim 
Katharine Tynan 


75 


| 77 


THE ANNEXATION SOCIETY J.S. Fletcher 


THE BROKEN THREAD William Le ‘Queux 
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Ltd., 
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81 


THE WORLD'S GREAT SNARE E. P. Oppenheim 


HELEN OF THE MOOR 


and C. Askew 


THE LEAGUE OF bdo LEOPARD Tiarold Bindloss 


HER SPLENDID SIN 

DR. NIKOLA’S EXPERIMENT 
WHOSO FINDETH A WIFE 
THE STOWAWAY 

82 THE LAW OF THE LAND 

| 83 MR. MARX'S SECRET 

84 SANDERS OF THE RIVER 

85 UNDER THE yey EAGLE 


86 JOY: A HAPPY S 


Headon Hill 
Guy Boothby 


William Le Queux 


Louis Tracy 

R Fred M. oe 
. P. Oppenheim 
Edgar Wallace 

A. W. Marchmont 
L. G. Moberly 


OUL 
87 THE RED RAT'S DAUGHTER 
88 THE DREAM DAUGHTER 
89 THE LIBERATIONIST 


Guy Boothby 
A. and C. Askew 
Harold Bindloss 


90 LORD STRANLEIGH ABROAD Robert Barr 
91 JEANNE OF THE MARSHES E. P. Oppenheim 
92 A RACE WITH RUIN Headon Hill 
93 A FATAL LEGACY Louis Tracy 
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